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LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT 


CHAPTER XIV 


‘THE CROWNING MEROIES 


What may not then our Isle presume, 

While victory his orest doce plume ? 

What msy not others fear, 

If thus he crowns each year ? w 
Axpumw Manvats—Ode on Cromwell, 


T—Annvus Minasins 


‘Our bells are worn threadbare with ringing for victories,’ 
wrote Walpole of that year of marvels, 1759: ‘les Francois 
malheureux dens les quatre parties du monde,’ was the title 
of a chapter in Voltaire’s ‘Sitdle de Louis KV’!: while 
Garrick sang in his ‘ Hearts of Oak’: 
Come, cheer up my lads! ‘tis to glory we steer, 
To add something more to this wonderful year ; 

and two gentle old ladies, living at Bath, recalled years after- 
wards to their friend Lord Chatham the excitement felt in 
the remotest comers of England ‘ when our fleots and armies 
conquered everywhere. We have a newspaper,’ they wrote, 
‘that comes out of London that morning; when the boy blows 
his horn we are all expectation.’ * 

The year opened with the announcement of Keppel’s 
capture of Goree in the last days of 1758.! Six wecks 

* Voltaire’s first idea was to head it ‘Les Anglais victorieux dans lea 
quatre parties du monde.'—See Gratton Memoirs, p. 11. 

* Chatham MSS. 65 (Lady Lacy Stanhope and Mise Trevor to Lord Chatham). 

* On December 29. See vol. i, p. 363. The news arrived in London on 
January 27, 1759. 
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later Pitt heard that Hopson had landed at Basseterre in 
Guadeloupe,? but be had to wait until June 18 for news of 
the island’s complete reduction. Hopson himself made little 
progress in dislodging the French from their inland fastnesses, 
but on his death his successor, Barrington, harried them to 
such purpose that on May 2 they were forced to surrender the 
island. The victory came not a moment too soon. Hardly 
had the French surrendered when they heard that Bompart, 
eluding Commodore Moore, bad appeared on the coast 
with reinforcements under General Beauharnsis, which would 
have enabled them to beat Barrington’s force, now consider- 
ably reduced by sickness. ‘The reinforcements were actually 
landed but returned to the ships on finding the English in 
possession. In the following month Marie Galante, a small 
island to the south of Guadeloupe, also surrendered to Moore 
and Barrington. Pitt had previously ordered them to seize 
St. Lucia, but on learning that the harbourage at Guadeloupe 
would servo all the purposos for which he roquired St. Lucia, 
approved of their decision not to venture on such an enterprise 
that season. ‘The conquest of Guadeloupe fully compensated 
for the failure at Martinique. Within a year the island was 
sending to England sugar worth £425,000 and offering a market 
for English wrought iron, while greater control over the 
French privateers could be exercised from its harbour. But 
it was chiefly valuable in Pitt’s eyes to hold as a pledge for 
the recovery of Minorca without the sacrifice of any of his 
precious Canadian conquests, 

The capture of Marie Galante was announced in London 
on Sunday, August 5, but this news was eclipsed on the Monday 
by tidings of the glorious victory of Minden. During 1759 
Prince Ferdinand had been set the hard task of holding his 
ground with an army of 58,000 against Contades on the Rhine 
with 80,000 and Broglie with 20,000 in Hesse. He had been 
driven out of Hesse by Broglie and in July had lost to Contades 
Minster and Minden, which guarded the approach to Hanover. 
But Contades was no match for Ferdinand in generalship. 


1 See vol. i, p.302, 
* See the interesting trade returns during Pitt's Ministry and before in 
Lansdowne House MSS. 102 (Revenue). * Bee vol. i, p. 408, 
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He loitered in camp at Minden instead of marching into 
Hanover and allowed Ferdinand to take up a strong position 
® few miles north of him on the Weser, covering his base 
of supply at Bremen; Contades in alarm called up Broglie 
to help him and thus exposed his own communications with 
Hesse. Thereupon Ferdinand at once sent his nephew the 
hereditary prineo to cut off Contades’s supplies from Pader- 
born in the south, a mancsurre successfully secomplished 
on August 1, On the same day Contedes needlessly aban- 
doned his strong positions to the south and east of Minden to 
attack Ferdinand on marshy ground unfavourable to himself. 
Ferdinand, who had only 42,000 men to face Contados’s 
54,000, was ready for him. Leaving most of his German troops 
and his artillery to secure the line of the Weser, he met 
the French attack with his English infantry, the Hanoverian 
guards, and some Hessians. The brunt of the battle fell on 
the six English battalions that still bear Minden on their 
colours.1 Unwavering before the fire of the massed French 
artillery they withstood three charges of the French cavalry, 
then slowly advanced, driving the left wing of the French army 
before them. Fresh troops came up, and the French retreat 
was turned into a rout. Unfortunately at this stage in the 
battle the allied cavalry failed Ferdinand. Their commander, 
Lord George Sackville, was ‘disobliged' and chose this occa- 
sion to vent his spleen. Pretending to misunderstand Prince 
Ferdinand’s orders to charge the French when they first 
began to yield ground, he refused to budge till the favourable 
moment had passed. But, in spite of the disgrace Sackville 
thus brought on himself rather than on the British cavalry, 
Prince Ferdinand’s victory was decisive for that campaign. 
The French loat 8,000 men and over forty pieces of cannon ; 
the fugitives, cut off by the hereditary prince from their base 
of supply, streamed through Minden and dispersed over the 
country without order or discipline. Contades lost his baggage 
and in it a series of dispatches from the French War Minister, 
Belleisle, instracting him explicitly to bum and ravage without 

* The 12th (Bufolks), 20th (Lancashire Fusiliers), 23rd (Welch Fusiliers), 


)y 
2oh (08.5), 37th (Hang), Bist (KO.¥.L1). 
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pity the Germsn territories he passed through. Pitt promptly 
published the whole correspondence, which did enormous 
mischief to the French cause in Europe. By the end of the 
year Ferdinand had recovered Miinster and Cassel as well 
a8 Minden, bad driven the French back to their cantonments 
of 1758, and, as Broglie and old Marshal Belleisle sorrowfully 
admitted, was able to impose his will on the armies of the Most 
Christian King Choiseul himself, in the first moment of 
humiliation, said the thought of Minden made him blush for 
the French army 

Pitt exulted with boyish forvour at the news. He sent off 
8 groom post-haste to tell his ‘ sweetest life’ of the ‘ happy 
victory’ which ‘ne fait que crditre ot embellir: on se 
lasse do prendre des prisonniors,’ he told her with savage 
glee, and gave a breathless epitome of the trophies, mules, 
cannon, baggage, and correspondenes captured; Providence 
had ‘ blessed our immortal Ferdinand, ho seid, and concluded 
with the prayer that a ‘ happy peace may wind up the glorious 
work and heal a bleeding world.’ London was no less joyful. 
Every house was illuminated, every street had two bonfires 
and every bonfire two hundred squibs, while the noise from 
morning till night left Horace Walpole without any ears. 
Even before the victory Pitt had determined to send more 
reinforcements to Germany and, much to Newoastle’s delight, 
had proposed it in the Closet ‘properly and judiciously *; 
soon afterwards he sent enough men to make good the infantry 
losses at Minden. But the news that followed Minden some- 
what damped the national enthusiasm. Frederic the Great's 
own numbers had been diminished by the last strenuous 
campaign, while Austrians, Russians, Swedes again encompassed 
him in undiminished force. On August 12 he once more had 
to defend his capital against Russians, reinforced by Austrians, 
at Kunersdorff, and after a battle lasting twelve hours was 
thoroughly besten. Half his army was destroyed, the rest 
dispersed, Frederic himself thought of suicide and delegated 
his command to his brother, and even when he recovered his 

1 Waddington, ili, 100. 2 Teid. 88, 
* Add. MSS. 32908, f. 402. 
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wonted courage, felt that all his hope of salvation rested on the 
firm support of Mr. Pitt.? 

Kunersdori to some extent neutralized the political effect 
of Minden: the tale brought over from Germany of the sorry 
part played by Sackville on the field of battle struck » blow 
at the national pride in the victory. When Sackville, stung 
by Ferdinand’s openly expressed contempt, asked and obtained 
leave to return home, he was received as a coward. Pitt had 
been on the best of terms with Lord George from their common 
association with the Prince of Wales's court, and had held his 
military qualities in high esteem—so much so that on news 
of Marlborough’s death in Germany he had insisted on having 
Sackville's commission as his successor signed on the following 
day? Though Pitt may have felt some private eompunction on 
this account, he did not allow it to influence him further than to 
obtain his old friend’s recall in the formof a permission instead of 
‘an order, being willing ‘ to give him, as @ most unhappy man, 
all the offices of humanity, which our jirst, sacred object, . . . the 
publie good, will allow.’ But after sifting the matter he felt com- 
pelled, when Sackville wrote to thank him for his good offices, 


to deal frankly on this very unhappy and delicate occasion, where 
delusion might prove dangerous. Give me leave, then, to ssy, that 
I find myself... under the painful necessity of declaring my 
infinite concern at not heving been able to find either from Captain 
Smith’s conversation, or from your own state of facts, room, as I 
wished, for me to offer my support, with regard toa conduct which, 
perhaps, my incompetence to judge of military questions leaves me 
‘at @ loss to account for. 


The court-martial claimed by Sackville himself, after be had 
been deprived of all his military employments, declared 
him unfit to serve the King in any further capacity.s This 


! Pol. Corr. xviii, 493, 612, 687. 

* Add. MSS. 32885, Pitt to Duke of Newcastle, October 30, 1758. 

* Agood summary of the evidence of the court-martial is given in Manners, 

The impression left by it is that Sackville was not a coward, but, 

‘thinking himself as good s man se Ferdinand, did not try to reconcile « alight 

discrepancy betwen orders brought by two English aide-de-camp mccetvay, 
fend ignored thas of @ third, German, aido-do-oamp, as “of no status In the 

British army’ 
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judgment was read out to every regiment at home and 
‘abroad, 


that officers [said Pitt in his instructions] may be convinced that 
neither high birth nor great employments can shelter offences of 
such a nature, and'see they are subject to censure much worse than 
death to » man who has any sense of honour. 


While in England Pitt and the King were strong enough thus 
to make an example of Sackville, in France Contades was too 
much of favourite at Court to suffer for his gross ineompetence 
until the whole of Hesse had been lost, when he was at last 
saperseded by Broglie. Though Pitt’s uncompromising sternness 
was happy for England he had to pay for it. He not only 
made an enemy of Sackville, whose personal connections gave 
him importance, but he deeply offended Bute and the Prince 
of Wales, who made the greatest efforts to save their friend 
and continued to countenance him in spite of the disgrace he 
had brought on himself and the army. 

Fresh victories now came 10 wipe away for the time the 
memory of Sackville. Rodnsy made several attempts to 
destroy the flat-bottomed bosts which were to bring over 
the invaders. He bombarded Havre and damaged stores 
collected in the town, and, though he was unable to reach 
the boats in the inner harbonr, he did enough damage to 
show Choiseul that without a supporting fleet his boats could 
never expect even to put to sea. Boscawen and Brodrick 
had been blocksding de la Clue’s squadron in Toulon from 
May to early July to prevent his getting round to Conflans at 
Brest.) They retired to Gibraltar to re-viotual early in July, 
but de Js Clue wasted a whole precious month of this respite in 
Toulon and only put to sea on August 5, with his twelve ships 
and three frigates. He passed the Straita of Gibraltar under 
cover of darkness on the 16th, but the next day was discovered 


1 Ghelburne (i, 246) relates that George II, anticipating the House of 
Commons's action about Wilkes, urged Pitt to get Sackville expelled from the 
House. Pitt refused, knowing he would be reelected for some family soat. 
“Then I do wish Mr. Pitt joy upon the oompany he wiahes to keep,’ retorted 
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by the guardship at Cape Espartel. When tho first alarm 
was given on the evening of the 17th Boscawen and many 
of his officers wore dining with the Spanish governor of 
St. Roque, most of the sailors were on shore, several of 
the English ships were still under repair and the rest had 
sails unbent in Gibraltar Roads. Within three hours the 
fleet was out at sea in hot chase of de la Clue. One of 
the French ships was captured, two escaped, the remaining 
four ran ashore under some Portuguese batteries near Lagos : 
of these, two, including the flagship, wore burned, the others 
were cut out and taken off as prizes by the English. Tho 
remaining eight of de la Clue’s squadron had taken refuge in 
Cadiz; here they were discovered by Brodrick and closely 
blockaded until the beginning of 1760, when they made their 
escape back to Toulon. Thus half Choiseul’s great fleet to 
cover his invasion of England was put out of action before 
the preparations were ready, and the Mediterranean was 
entirely at the mercy of the English flests. 

On September 8 news of American victories began to come 
in, In the spring Amherst, leaving Wolfe and Sounders to 
their independent command on the St. Lawrence, had divided 
the troops left to him into three detachments. Stanwix was 
sent with 4000? to relieve the small garrison left by Forbes at 
Fort Duquesne—now Pittsburg ; Prideaux with 5000 to capture 
Fort Niagara, which commanded the communications between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario; while Amherst himself, with the 
main body of 11,000—half regulars, half provincials—advanced 
once more on Ticonderoga. Montcalm wisely kept most of 
his men to withstand the main attack on Quebeo, leaving 
some 5000 only to hold Amherst and Pridesux in check. 
Ticonderoga, 80 fatal to Abercromby the year before, was 
evacuated on Ambersi's approach on July 28, and eight 
days later Crown Point, at the head of Leke Champlain, 


+ He ought to bave had over 7000, but the southern provinces sont lees than 
half the numbers expeoted of them (see Kimball, i, 132). Pitt, though tender 
af the colonials’ just susceptibilities, could be severe enough on their misdeeds. 
In the following year he wrote to the Marylanders, who had been especially 
remiss in their lovios, requiring “that they will not again preeume to fail in 
‘their duty to the King, as they have hitherto doug.’ 
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was likewise abandoned by the French. By the same 
packet that brought this news came dispatches announcing 
the reduction of Niagara, and the threo other small forte 
still remaining to the French south of Ontario. 80 far 
80 well: but still no news of Wolfe and Saunders. The 
last time they were hoard of was when they were off Cape 
Breton on June 6. Another month of suspense and then, 
on October 14, came dispatches, written on the 2nd and 5th of 
September. These contained cold comfort for Pitt aiter his 
anxious waiting. 

‘When Wolfe came to take atock of his men at Louisburg 
in the beginning of June, he found that the 12,000 promised 
him had dwindled to under 9000.1 These 9000 were the flower 
of the British army, trained for colonial warfare in more than 
one campaign and enthusiastically confident in the man of 
resource and daring who was to lead thom; but they were 
none too many to capture the fortress of Quebec—deomed 
almost impregnable and held by about 15,000 French soldiers. 
Durell had been sent on ahead, too late to blockade the river 
but in time to gain useful information. On June 4 Saunders 
started from Louisburg with twenty-two of his men-of-war and 
119 transports, He had taken every precaution to ensureanccess 
in his hazardous voyage. Some defective French charts of 
the river, discovered by Boscawen in 1765, were supplemented 
by the information of captured French pilots and the yet more 
valuable soundings taken by James Cook, master of H.M.S. 
Pembroke* Not a chance was overlooked by Saunders in his 
sailing orders, which gave the minutest directions as to the 
order of advance and all the signals to be shown by day and 
by night in the perilous navigation of the river.’ Thanks to 
this forethought and to the spirit of the men the voyage was 
accomplished without a casualty. At the most dangerous 

1 Record Offico—A. and W.I., 88 (table attached to Wolfe's dispatch of 
June 6), With the 5000 merchant seamen and the 13,000 sailors of the fleet 
‘the English force came to 27,000. (Wood, The Fight for Canada; 330-1.) 

3 James Cook was the famous explorer who, after serving before the mast 
in the merchant service, obtained his master’s certificate in the Royal Navy in 
1767 at the ago of thirty. For Cook's charte of the St. Lawrence see Wood, 


Loge of the Conquest of Canada. 
* bid. pp. 97 297, for thove ssiling orders. 
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passage, named the Traverse, the master of one of the trans- 
ports insisted on navigating his ship without the aid of the 
pilot, as @ proof, he said, that ‘an Englishman shall go where 
a Frenchman dare not show his nose’; and, having safely 
steered his course, remarked ‘Damn me, if there are not 
thousand places in the Thames fifty times more hazardous 
than this; I am ashamed that Englishmen should make 
such a rout about it.’ On June 26 the fleet arrived off the 
Te d'Orléans, in the middle of the St. Lawrence; some four 
miles below Quebec. From this station the citadel could be 
seen standing high on a promontory above the river, with 
the commercial town below. The main French army was 
encamped on the five miles of rocky coastline between 
the Rivers St. Charles and Montmorency, which flow into 
the St. Lawrence north-east of the town. Montealm’s plan 
was to remain strictly on the defensive; he had sent his 
men-of-war into safety above Quobeo, kooping only a fow 
merchantmen to use as fire-ships, and while the main army 
defended any approach from the Le d'Orléans, the batteries 
in Quebeo commanded the narrow channel opposite the town. 

To reach Quebec at sll was « great feat, but for the next 
two months of July and August Wolfe and Saunders made 
little progress. From Pointe Lévis opposite Quebec Wolfe 
battered the lower town and mastered the guns of the citadel 
enough to allow four of Saunders’s ships to pass through tho 
channel and anchor above Quebec. But a joint naval and 
military attack on the main French positions between the 
St. Charles and the Montmorency was repulsed on July 81 with 
serious loss. During August expeditions were made to the 
outlying country and the fleet reconnoitred for landing-placos 
above Quebeo; but it seemed as hard as ever to come to grips 
with Montcalm. Nothing was heard of Amherst, who should 
have made a diversion against Montreal, even if he could not 
teinforce Wolfe st Quebeo.1 Wolfe himsdf was stricken with 

needle ni a intr phsetiops tir e onemay orn 
deplorably slow, stopping to build usolees forts instead of pressing forward to 
Wolfe's amintance. Amherst never shirked his work, but on more than one 


‘coasion misjudged the relative importance of socuring his ground and carrying 
off his object with » dash. 
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fover, and on September 2 sont Pitt as desponding a letter as 
it was in his nature to write. After describing the events of 
the last two months he announced his intention of making a 
last effort to reach Quebec from above-stream according to 
plan drawn up by bis brigediers. After providing garrisons 
for the Ilo d'Orléans and Pointe Lévis he could only scrape 
together some 5000 men for this effort, so reduced was his 
foree by sickness and casualties ; against these 5000 Montealm 
had nearly thrice as many. Wolfe, indeed, could not conceal 
from Pitt that he had small hopes of suocess : ‘ the affairs of 
Great Britain, I know, require the most vigorous measures, 
but then the courage of a handful of brave men should be 
exerted only where thore is some hope of a favourable event.’ 
But Wolfe was not the man to conclude on so deaponding a 
note. 


‘You may be assured, Sir [thus he ended the last letter he wrote to 
Pitt], that the small part of the campsign which remains shall be 
employed (ss far as I am able) for the honour of His Majesty and 
the interest of the nation, in which I am eure of being well seconded 
by the admiral and the generals. Happy, if our efforts here can 
contribute to the auccess of His Majesty's arms in any other paris 
of America. 


Pitt received this letter on October 14 and at onoo sent 
it to the Gazette. Ho himself gave up all hope of success and 
said so publicly. But on October 16, two days later, before 
the country had time to realise that the great expedition to 
Quebeo might prove another Sicilian adventure, despondency 
was turned into triumph mingled with grief. Quebec had 
been captured, but Wolfe was dead. Immodiately after 
sending his dispatch of September 2, Wolfe had transported 
his 5000 men above Quebeo and for a wook kept Bougain- 
ville hurrying backwards end forwards along the shore by 

1 It is characteristic of Walpoleis unfairness, where hia personal prejudices 
are involved, that he takes this passage as a veiled excuse to Conway, whom 
Wolfe had blamed for his want of enterprise at Rochefort. There is obviously 
‘no parallel between the two cases. At Rochefort there was no danger—failure 


would have bean the worst penalty for a rash attack; here annihilation was 
involved, for there was no possible retreat in cage of failure: and Wolfe took 
the risk, 
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his reconnaissance and feinte of landing. By September 12 
his final plans were laid. He decided to land at the Anse du 
Foulon, where he had seen a steop and narrow path, which 
seemed ill-defended, leading up to the Plains of Abraham above 
Quebec. His men were ready to do whatever he asked them, 
and scareoly nocded the inspiring words of his final order: 
* ‘The officers and men will remember what their country expects 
from them, and what a determined body of soldiers inured to 
war is capable of doing against five weak French battalions 
mingled with s disorderly peasantry!’ Chance favoured 
Wolfe. ‘Two deserters told him that some boatloads of pro- 
visions for Quebee were coming down the river that night. 
‘These bosts had in fact been countermanded, but the French 
posts along the river had not been wamed of the change. 
‘When, therefore, Wolfe's boats floated past them in the star- 
light, their answer in French deceived the sentries who 
challenged them. In one of the foremost boats Wolfe softly 
recited Gray’s ‘Elegy’ to the officers near him, adding, 
“Gentlemen, I would rather have written those lines than take 
Quebec.’? When the leading boatloads had been disembarked 
at the Anse du Foulon, twenty-four volunteors dashed up the 
path, while Wolfe sat below in the silence. A few musket 
shots rang ont, then an English huzza was heard, and Wolfe 
knew the way was clear. 

‘The whole 4500 chosen for the enterprise then climbed up 
the path, dragging two guns with thom, and in the morning 
light fell into line on the Plains of Abraham. Montcalm 
was on tho other side of Quebee when he heard tho news. 
Collecting all the men he could, he crossed the 8t. Charles and 
brought them up for instant battle. The Frenchmen charged, 
the English waiting till they were within forty paces of them to 
let off their first volley. Two more volleys and then @ charge 
turned the French advance into a headlong rout. Wolfe 
himself Jed the charge ; he was struck in the wrist and went 

1 His brigadiers were not so trusting and had to be sharply reproved by 
Wolfe for their want of confidence in his judgment (eee letters quoted in 


Dictionary of National Biography.) 
ees this incidont sve Wood, The Fight for Canada, 222, 
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on. Another shot struck him: he still went on. A third 
caught him fall in the breast and laid him low. Dying, ho was 
carried to the rear. As be lay there a man shouted, ‘They 
run! see how they run.’ ‘Who run?’ Wolfe had strength 
to ask. ‘Tho enemy, Sir. Egad, they give way everywhere.’ 
Wolfe gave his last order for cutting off the French retreat 
at the St. Charles River, then turned over, murmuring, ‘ Now, 
God be praised, I will die in peace!’ Almost at the same 
moment his chivalrous rival, Montcalm, received his mortal 
wound: ho lingared till next morning and was buried in front 
of the high altar of the Ursulines’ Convent, in a hole ploughed 
up by an English shell. 

Quebec was won this 18th day of September. With the 
death of Montcalm all brave and prudent counsel loft the 
French. Vaudrouil drew off with the army, leaving only a 
feoble garrison, who on the 18th capitulated to Wolfe's 
successor Townshend, 

Pitt at once published Townshend’s dispatch announcing 
the conquest of Quebec in a Gazette Extraordinary, and wrote 
letters to Prince Ferdinand and many of his friends to let 
them know the good nows. Townshend had barely said s 
word of regret for Wolfo’s death, but the people of England 
were awed by their happy warrior’s fall. Yet gladness in 
his victory prevailed. Addresses of congratulation poured 
in to the King, bonfires were lit in every town and village of 
England save Westerham, where the hero was born, and 
Blackheath, where his mother sat mourning her beloved son. 
A solemn service of thanksgiving, for which Pitt himself 
corrected the form of prayer, was held at St. Paul's. In 
America the joy came home to them even more. The New 
England Puritans and the southern colonists had all suffered 
from the Frenchmen’s barbarous allies; all loathed the 
Government that encouraged them, and most of them had 
an intense aversion to the Roman Catholic religion of their Cana- 
dian neighbours. ‘The chaplains who sccompanied the pro- 
vincial levies stirred up this religious hatred and roused their 
flocks with sermons against ‘New France, the North American 
Babylon.’ Wolfe himself had echood their sentiments when he 
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wrote in 1758, ‘I own it would give me pleasure to see the 
Canadian vermin sacked and pillaged and justly repaid their 
unheard-of cruelty.’ Delenda est Carthage, Canada must be 
conquered,’ was the burden of the preachers’ ory. In the 
hour of victory when they prophesied that the British American 
colonies, ‘with the continued blessing of Heaven, vill 
become in another century or two @ mighty Empire,’ they 
did not forget ‘the valiant and good General Wolfe .. . 
who lives on every loyal tongue and lives in every 
gratefal breast.’ * 

Pitt himself, in moving for a monument to Wolfe in West- Norem- 
minster Abbey, pronounced a studied enoomium on the dead Per?) 
hero. The General's transcendent merit, his conduct during 
the operations, the ability and valour with which he surmounted 
all obstacles of art and nature, his resolution in landing, his 
courage in the field, his loss to the public, the importance of 
his conquest, the blow given to the enemy, and the glory of 
Britain were the chief points in a speech which was seconded 
by a supporter who drew an apt parallel between the mover 
and his subject. Wolfe's appointment, he said, 


had been due to no parliamentary intereste, no family connections, 
no aristocratical views; the general and the minister seemed to 
have been made for each other and there were circumstances almost 
similar between them: Wolfe lost his life and the minister had 
hazarded his head for the country. 


In October also came news of victories by Clive, Forde, 
and Pocock in the East Indies,‘ and at the end of November 
the great tidings of Hawke's destruction of Conflans’s Brest 
fleet on the 20th, whereby England was freed from all fear 
of Fronch invasion. Throughout a peculiarly stormy summer 
and autumn Hawke, with a flest of twenty-four of the line, 
had been keeping watch on the Biscayan coast from Brest to 
Bordeaux. Daring the brief intervals when he was obliged 

| Historical, M88., Stoptord Sackville, 

+ Sie Parnas, eosin, and Wood, The Fight or Conada, 24-8 

1 Boe A Review of Mr. Pitfe Administration, 1163 (by Almon). Walpole 


says Pitt's speech wae too studied and not one of his best. 
* Boo below, pp. 25-6. 
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to put back to England for repairs and ro-viotualling, Bompart 
and la Marnitre slipped in, end transports came from the 
other ports to swell the fleet at Brest. At last,on November 14, 
Hawke being at Torbay, Conflans with twenty-one of the line 
and five frigates put to sea. His idea was to sail to Quiberon 
and escort thence d’Aiguillon’s transports with the invading 
host. But Hawke had left Commodore Duff with some fast 
cruisers to give him warning. On the 20th Confians sighted 
some of Duff's cruisers off Quiberon Bay and at once gave the 
signal for action. Hardly had he done 50 when he became 
aware of @ great fleet bearing down upon him. This was 
Hawke. Conflans instantly turned to seek shelter in the Bay, 
in the narrow passages and shoals of which he counted on 
eluding pursuit. Three years before the English Admiralty 
also would have thought him safe there, and had written of 
this very shore, ‘the French perfectly knowing their own 
coasts, which enables them to keep near the shore and in 
shoal water, where wo dare not follow them.’? But Hawke's 
blood was up. For months he had boon veinly waiting for 
this fleet: now his chance had come, and though the risk 
of pursuit was great he decided without hesitation on taking 
it. Ordering « stern chase, in spite of a strong gale he pressed 
on under full canvas. Conflans with the van reached the 
Bay in safety, but his rearguard was caught up, and French 
and English ships rushed through ths narrow passage locked 
pell-moll in 9 deadly embrace. Tho din was appalling, with 
the cannon firing, the wind blowing a hurricane, and the 
breakers roaring on the shoals and shore of the Bay. Till 
nightfall the battle raged, and then both fleets anchored 
whore they wore. During the next two days Hawke con- 
tinued his destruction of the French ships caught in the Bay 
as ina trap. A few escaped and took refuge in the Charente 
above Rochefort ; some, jettisoning their guns, crossed the 
bar of the Vilaine River, and were left stranded and useless 
on the mud; two, including Conflans’s flagship, were burned 
on the shoals. Altogether, besides tho ships stranded help- 


2 Boe vol. §, pr 407. 
* Richmond, Papers Relating to the Loss of Minorca. 
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lesaly on the mud, the French lost six ships and 2500 men. 
Nor did this represent all the damage done them by Boscawen’s 
and Hawke's victories. Their navy was so much weakened 
by these crushing blows that for the rest of the war it hardly 
dared to show itself upon the ocean. 

The days of Mathews and Byng bad now passed, and 
British sailors bad learned to take risks. One of the finest 
examples of this new spirit—which was due to Anson no less 
than to Pitt—was Saunders’s conduct st this conjuncture. 
Returning with six ships from the capture of Quebec he heard 
off the Lizard that Conflans was out with Hawke on his 
track. Without thought for the rest that he had well earned, 
ho turned aside within sight of England, writing a curt letter 
of apology to Pitt, which rans as follows : 


Srm,—The Lizard now bearing N.W.N. distance 17 leagues 
(having with me the Devonshire and Vanguard), 1 am joined by 
Captain Phillips of the Juno, who informs me that the French fleet 
is at sea, ond Sir Edward Hawke after them ; I have therefore only 
time to acquaint you that Iam making the best of my way in quest 
of Sir Edward Hawke, which I hope his Majesty will spprove of. 

‘Ihave the Honor to be with the greatest respect, 


ur, 
‘Your most Obedient humble Servant, 
Cuas. Saunpess. 
Somerset at Sea, November 19, 1759. 
Re. Hon, W. Pitt, Esq. 


Pitt carefully prosorved the original of this letter: it must 
have been after his own heart. Saunders arrived too late 
to take part in the glorious action of Quiberon Bay, but he 
was well rewarded when Pitt alluded to him in Parliament Noven- 
as ‘ the equal of those who have beaten armadas—nay, I will P75 
anticipate, one who will beat armadas.’ 

Of all the srmadas destined to invade England Thurot's 
alone left French waters? With his six small ships he sailed 
from Dunkirk on October 15, and, evading Boys, put in to 
Gottenburg. Early in 1760 he appeared before Londonderry 
and Belisst, landed at Carrickfergus, where the garrison 


* Chatham MSS. 55. 2 Bee vol. i, p. 407. 
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surrendered to him, and obtained provisions on requisition 
from Belfast. On sailing away again after this raid he fell 
into the arms of Captain Elliot from Kinsale, who captured 
Thurot’s thre remaining ships, after the plucky freebooter 
himself had been killed. 

In his first round with Choiseul Pitt had carried all before 
him. Guaddoupe, Quebec, Masulipatam, Minden, Lagos, and 
Quiberon were all crowded into one amazing year, and 
Choiseul’s great schemes for invading England, to which he 
had sacrificed Canada and India too, brought utterly to naught ! 
Choiseul was no craven, and he had proud confidence in his 
country, but even he began to think it might be well to patch 
up a peace, and gain a breathing space to prepare for the 
day of vengeance on which he counted. After Quiberon he 
made some offers through d’Aiguillon and allowed his envoy 
in Holland to initiate conversations with Yorke. But Vienna 
thought she held Frederic, and Pitt still had his conquests to 
complete: tho talks therefore camo to nothing. 


I1.—Tax Conquzst ov Canapa anp Inpia 


The year 1760 came to Pitt's contemporaries, drunk with 
the glories of 1759, as an anti-climax. But, though it brought 
no such brilliant victories, it rounded off the main conquests 
of the war. Bereft of the means of hindering Pitt, Choisoul 
early in 1760 saw whither he was tending. ‘Mr. Pitt 
has planned to take all our American colonies this year,’ he 
wrote in February to the French ambassador at Madrid. 
+... The conquest of Canada will be easy, since the King’s 
finances do not enable him to send succour thither; next, 
England will seize Louisiana without difficulty * ; Martinique, 
the Des de France and de Bourbon, Pondichery and all the 
French establishments in India will then, he prophesied, fall 
into the conqueror's hands This in its main outlines represents 

1 A. Bouguet, Le Duc de Choiseul et T Alliance expagnole, p. 1. 
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Pitt's policy for 1760. Victory no less than defeat was an 
incentive to him; he was as eager to pursue an advantage 
as to retriava a losa, and did not beliave in resting on hia 


laurels. 


There is no such thing as chence [he declared, defending his Novem- 
activity]: chancs is the unaccountable name of nothing. To pursue ber 18, 


the war in all its parta is the only way to secure an honourable 
peace, and the least omission in any part might be fatal to the whole 
and bring the stone which we have almost brought to the summit 
rolling down the hill again. 

‘The reduction of Montreal was evidently ‘the great and 
essential object remaining to complete the glory of His Majesty’s 
arms in North America’! Amherst was to be ready by May 1 
to invade Canada, ‘either in one body or by different opera- 
tions . . . according to . . . emergent circumstances,’? the 
proviness were to raise their troops to tha same numbers as 
last year, and Pitt had taken all the old precautions for the 
health of the men and the equipment of the expedition? 
Then came a check which nearly upset all his plans. After 
the capture of Quebec, Murray, the third brigadier, had been 
left in charge of the dismantled fortificstions with a garrison of 
7500, for whom there was little food but a superfluity of strong 
drink. Barly in December Pitt had ordered Amherst to send 
him supplies as soon as possible, but this had proved impos- 
sible during the winter. Meanwhile de Lévis, who had taken 
over the militery command after Montcalm’s death, had soon 
restored discipline and courage in the panic-stricken French 
troops, and hsd begun to lay his plans for the recapture of 
Quebec. On April 20, when Murray's garrison had been reduced 
by scurvy and exposure to less than half its original strength, 
he appeared on the heights west of the town. During the 
hard Canadian winter it had been impossible to repair the 

1 ‘King’s Speech, November 13, 1759. 

® Though Pitt from policy gave his commanders free hand, little escaped 
his notice in their conduct. Amherst had incidentally mentioned that General 
Gago had somowhst hastily retired from Fort La Caletio in the provious eutumn. 


Pitt at once demands a fall explanation of what appeared to him an indefensible 
‘want of resolution. 
3 He especially 


Prevent scurry. 
vou. 1, c 


insisted that mations of fresh meat should be imued to 
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fortifications; for this reason and because ‘our little army 
was in the habit of beating the enemy,’ so Murray told Pitt, he 
decided to meet de Lévis in the open. On April 28 the French 
and English sgain met on the Plains of Abraham at St. Foy; 
the English offered more stubborn resistance than the French 
had in September, otherwise the réles were entirely reversed. 
Murray left a third of his men on the field and was driven back 
to Quebec to starve or be battered into surrender, unless help 
came in time. 

“Who the deuce was thinking of Quebso?’ exclaimed 
Horace Walpole when, instead of the capture of Montreal or 
some other victory, this defeat was announced in London on 
June 18. But prompt steps had been taken to retrieve it. 
Murray hims:lf set his garrison cheerfully to the work of 
defence, Governor Lawrence of Halifax did all he could to 
hasten measures of relief, Amherst at once ordered reinforco- 
ments for Quebec, and Lord Colville’s fleet, which had wintered 
et Halifax, bad alroady startod up the St. Lawronoe. Pitt, 
true to his habit, immediately published the grave news in the 
Gazette and informed foreign courts of the reverse; then 
wrote to Lawrence approving of his presence of mind, and told 
‘Amherst be was confident that ‘ the late unhappy check . . . 
will but have animated the more your known zeal ' and that 
“no fatal catastrophe will have happened there.’ 

This confidence was justified. Murray repaired his ramparts 
as best he could and made ready for the French. But de Lévis 
came on slowly with parallels and all the paraphernalia of a 
set siege. Beth sides were pinning their hopes to the first 
boat that came up the river when the ice had broken. On 
May 9 a ship could be seen from both camps sailing up 
to Quebec ; but it showed no colours. At last to the straining 
eyes from Quebeo and the Plains of Abraham a flag appeared 
at the masthead: it was unbent and the red cross of St. 
George fluttered in the breeze. From the walls of the be- 
leaguered town men shouted themselves hoarse with joy, 
and they soon heard from Captain Deane of the Lowestoffe? 


1 Deane had nade « remarkable passage from England, whence he had 
called on March 9, just two months proviously. 
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that he was being followed by Colville’s squadron. On the 
15th two more English ships appeared. On the 16th they 
destroyed the French flotilla; on the 17th de Lévis's army 
took flight, leaving Murray in possession of their camp snd all 
their stores and cannon. 

Murray at once sent the joyful news to Pitt. His dispatch 
arrived on June 27, only ten days after the tidings of disaster. 
In England the relief was immonse, and the mob went about 
shouting, ‘God bless the good news.’ How deep, in spite of 
his bold front, had been Pitt's anxiety can be traced in the 
few lines he dashed off to his wife on that Friday morning : 


Join, my love, with mein most humble aad grateful thanks to the 
Almighty. The siege of Quebeo was raised on May 17. . . . Happy, 
happy day. My joy and hurry are inexpreasible. 


After this the fall of Montreal, where the French were 
making their last stand, was only a matter of time. de 
Lévis had barely 10,000 troops to pit against nearly double 
that number under Amherst. Early in July three English 
divisions began to converge on the capital: Murray from 
Quebec up the St. Lawrence, Haviland from Crown Point down 
Lake Champlain and the Richeliea river,and Amherst with the 
main body, 10,000 strong, from Fort Oswego, down the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence. Murray and Haviland were first at the 
meeting-place, Amherst having the most difficult journey, and 
also wasting somo time in laying sioge to petty fortresses on 
the way. But on September 6 Montreal was encompassed. 
On the 7th Amherst sent in his terms—that all Canada should 
be yielded to the King of England, protection and the free 
exercise of their religion being assured to the inhabitants, and 
that all the French troops in Canada should lay down their 
arms for the rest of the war. Vaudreuil and de Lévis pleaded 
to be allowed the honours of war, but Amherst would not hear 
of it. 


Tam fully resolved {he answered the French envoy], for the infamous 

part the troops of France have acted in exciting the saveges to 

perpetrate the most horrid and unheard-of barbarities in the whole 

progress of the war, and for other open treacheries and flagrant 
02 
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bresohes of faith, to manifest to all the world by this capitulation 
my detestation of such practices. 


In spite, therefore, of de Lévis's continued protests, 
Amherst’s hard terms wore perforce accepted. To-day Canada 
has become as essential a part of the British Empire as Scotland 
itself, whonoo Pitt had oalled forth rocont rebels to fight the 
French Canadians; and though the descendants of French and 
English settlers are each as proud as ever of their own race, 
they have learned to merge that racial pride in a common 
devotion to one country and one yet wider sovercignty.® 

Within » year of the conquest of Canada Pitt had driven 
the French from nearly all their remaining possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere. On October 5, 1760, Major Barré had 
arrived in London with Amberst’s dispatch ; throe wooks later 
Pitt had snother ‘ important enterprise’ for his general to carry 
through. A few apt words of praise for Amherst’s ‘ masterly 
plan,’ exeented with such ‘ unwearied diligenca,’ and for the 
‘indefatigable constancy and intrepidity of the troops’ were 
followed by orders to prepare for an attack either on Louisiana 
or on a West Indian island. Next day, October 25, the old 
King, George II, died suddenly end all plans were delayed ; but 
in December Pitt ordered Amherst to make ready expeditions 
against Dominica, St. Lucia, and Martinique. There had been 
some talk of peace: all the more reason, said Pitt, to make 
“an early impression on the enemy in America, [which] could 
not fail to have the most material and probably a decisive 
influence on the Court of France.’ On May 8, 1761, the first 
expedition started from Sandy Hook under Lord Rollo; most 
of the transports were scattered by a storm, but Rollo and 
Sir James Douglas, the admiral on the Leeward Islands station, 
determined to attack Dominica with the few troops they had. 
On June 6 they landed, charged the French entrenchments 


1 Seo at end of this chapter a note on the uso of Indians by the French 
and English during the Seven Years War. 

+ Tho Prime Minister of the British Dominion of Canada, speaking in 
London on August2, 1912—over a century and a half later—eaid, ‘ Ihave como 
‘as representing a great dominion which was founded by two grest races, 
= +» two rioos which are working together to-day in unison and harmony 
‘and in earnest oo-operation to devslop worthily their great heritage.” 
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in the evening, and before nightfall were masters of the island. 
‘Douglas, reporting the exploit to Pitt, quaintly begins his letter : 
* As this is the first time I have had the honour to write to 
Mr. Pitt it might require an apology for taking that liberty, 
but knowing you want none when the public service is oon- 
cemed....’ Pitt praised them for their smart action and 
told them to prepare for the next expedition against Martinique. 
This was delayed for some months owing to the attack on 
Belleisle, which absorbed most of the available forces, until 
Jane 1761, bat in September, shortly before his own resigna- 
tion, Pitt had prepared all the plans and sent out Rodney to 
superintend the reduction of Martinique, Grenada, and St. Lucia. 
These islands were captured early in 1762, alter Pitt had 
resigned but in conformity with his directions. By the end of 
the war Pitt had wrested from France in the New World, 
Canada, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Dominica, St. Lucia, and 
Grenada, leaving her only half San Domingo and the useless 
province of Louisiana. 

The year 1760 also saw the last stage of the French 
domination in tho East Indies. In the days of Pitt’s grand- 
father the French were of little account there, but in the 
succeeding half-century they had seriously menaced the oxist- 
ence of the English company. The break-up of the Mogul 
power in 1708 had given a great opportunity to Europeans to 
profit from the dissensions and rivalries of the native rulers. 
‘Two Frenchmen, Bussy and Dupleix, had used it to the utmost. 
Bussy had established himself at Hyderabad, as king-maker in 
the most important court in India; Dupleix had proclaimed 
himself governor of the Carnatic, the strip of territory on 
which Madras and Fort St. David stood, as well as Pondichery : 
he and Labourdonnais had even captured Madras in the 
previous war. The first to inflict a blow on Duploix’s prostigo 
was Robert Clive, a twenty-five-year-old clerk in the East India 
Company’s service. In 1751 he had seized Arcot and defended 
it against all comers, and in 1752 with Major Lawrence routed 
an army led by Frenchmen. 

In 1755, shortly before the formal declaration of war, 
Dupleix had been recalled and a truce patched up between 
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the two companies. The French still enjoyed the prestige 
among the natives gained for them by Dupleix and Busey, 
but their position was not really so secure as that of 
the English. In Bengal their factory at Chanderagore 
was less important than Calcutta, with its dependent settle- 
monte at Balasore, Patna, and Decoa. On the Coromandel 
Coast they had recently seized Masulipatam, an English factory 
in the Governor's day, and, further south in the Carnatic, 
their establishments at Pondichery and Karikal alternated with 
Madres and Fort St. David; but on the west coast they 
bad abandoned their conquest of Surat and had nothing to 
counterbalanes the English possession of Bombey, important 
as a trading contre and still more as s harbour of refuge for 
the fleets during the monsoon months, when the Coromandel 
Coast was too dangerous. During these months the French 
were obliged to send their ships 2000 miles away to Mauritius 
or Ie de Bourbon, Again, as in America, their system of 
administration was too dependent on the exigencies of the 
central government. ‘The shareholders of the French company 
had a fixed interest guaranteed to tham by the government 
out of the tobaceo monopoly and consequently had no in- 
ducement to improve Indian commerce, and no voice in 
Indian affairs. he directors and the royal commissary 
wore in fact state officials who often had more important 
matters to think of than India? On the other hand the 
proprietors of the English company, though quarrelsome and 
amateurish in their methods, were proud of their charge and 
felt its responsibility. In war as in peace they had to raise 
their own native and European troops ;* and were lucky if 


1 See Prosper Cultru, Dvpleiz (Paris, 1901), pp. 1-8. 

Ja 1708 the Cuonpany’s Toros in India comspeod 4948 Buropmnay dete. 
buted es follows: Bengal, 389; Coromandel Coast, 1404; Bombay, 2530 ; 
Bencoolen, 289 ; St. Helena, 234. (Chatham MSS. 09.) On February 28, 1756, 
‘their army, including both Europeans and natives, amounted to 9988 ; and 872 
more Europeans were drafted out in the course of the year. ‘There waa also = 
regular battalion in India at that date, (Record Offico— Foreign, Various, 68.) 
In time of war the Company often found considerable difficulty in raising 
‘their European battalions, since they had to compete with the reoruiting 
officers for the King’s regiments. (Seo Auber, Rise af British Power in 
India, 1,69.) 
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they also obtained a few royal regiments and a fow ships of 
the navy from s sympathetic secretary of state. 

But neither secretaries of state nor directors in Leadenhall 
Street wore of the first importance for conducting campaigns 
in a country five months’ to a year’s journey distant from 
England. Canada, the West Indies, and Senegal were won 
because Pitt directed and planned the campaigns, which 
Amberst, Wolfe, Barrington, Boscawen, or Saunders carried out 
according to his intentions. India was won chiefly because wo 
had a Clive upon the spot, ready to plan and act for himself. 
But even a Cliveneeded support and encouragement from home, 
and that he obtained in full measure from Pitt. Soaked from 
childhood in the traditions of our Indian trade and govern- 
ment, Pitt alone of the politicians at Westminster could 
appreciate what India already was to England, and what 
abe might become. Clive saw this when he was at home in 
1760. Describing interviews with Newcastle and Pitt, 


the discourse of the former [he wrote] was truly in the courtier’s 
style—many professions of friendship and regard, many offers of 
service, without the least meaning in them; but the discourse of 
the latter, which lasted an hour and a half, was of a more serious 
nature and much more to the purpose. ‘Thesubject was the support 
and welfare of the East India Company. Mr. Pitt seems thoroughly 
convinced of the infinite consequences of the East India Company to 
the nation ; he made no seruple to me of giving it the preference to 
our concerns in America.? 

In later years Pitt himself said of India that there he had 
garnered up his heart. 

In 1756 Clive, hearing of the Black Hole massacre, collected 
all the available force on the Coromandel Coast and sailed with 
Admiral Watson and his three ships to the Ganges. In the 
frst half of 1757 he recaptured Calcutta, drove the French out 
of Chandernagore, and with 8000 men against 50,000 defeated 
Surajah Dowlah at Plassey on June 28. By this battle and 
the subsequent treaty, which gave the Company virtual control 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, ho laid the foundation of the 

* See chapter i, * Malcolm, Ctive, li, 503. 
3 See below, p. 293. 
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English territorial power in India. Mesnwhile Pitt, in answer 
to the Company's representation of their weak state, had sent 
out Steevens with four ships and a frigate to reinforee Watson, 
and allowed the men of Aldereron’s regiment to be enlisted 
in the East Indian army.! News of Caleutta and Chandernagore 
came to England in September 1757 ; in the following sossion 
Pitt contrasted Loudoun’s inactivity in America with the 
achievements of Watson and Clive in India. ‘ We have lost 
our glory, honour, and reputation everywhere but in India,” 
he exclaimed ; 


There I find Watson, Pocock, and Clive. What astonishing 
success has been Watson's with only three ships, which had been 
laid up for some time on land! He did not stay to careen this, and 
condemn that, but at once sailed into the body of the Ganges. And 
by his side Clive—that man not born for a desk—that heaven-born 
general! He it is true had never learned the arts of war or that 
skill in doing nothing, which only forty years of service can bring! 
‘Yet was he not afraid to attack a numerous army with a handful 
of men with  magnanimity, resolution, a determination and an 
execution that would charm a King of Prussia and with a presence 
of mind that astonished the Indies. 





Clive’s proud father at once wrote to his son an account of 
Pitt’s speech. Clive, deeply touched by such a tribute from 
such a man, wrote to thank him and afterwards continued 
sending him accounts of his own proceedings and appeals 


® Record Office—S. P. Dom. Adm. 229 (January 2, 1757), and Foreign, 
Various, 68. 

* Walpole’s Memoirs, iii, 89, Maloolm’s Clive, ii, 167, and Schafer, i, 665 
(Lotter of Prince Ozartoriski to his father), aro the chief outhoritics for this 
speech. ‘The King, » good judge of a fighter, agreed with Pitt in his estimate 
of Clive, When asked to allow a young lord to go ond learn the art of war in 
Germsny, be growled out,‘ Pshsw! What can he learn there? If he wants to 
learn the art of war, let him go to Clive.” 

® According to Walpole (—to Mann, May 7, 1760) Clive'sfather used to carry 

from his son to Pitt, and on one oocasion offered, if Pitt would send 
Clive some ships and money, that he would send back enough treasure to pay 
the national debt. ‘That is asking too much,’ ssid Pitt : * fifty millions 
suffice” ‘ Lord, Sir,” answered the old man, * consider—if your administration 
laste, the national debt will soon be two hundred millions.” 

« Pitt and Clive had probably met in 1764-5, when Clive was in England 
‘and had been elected for Perliament. Clive was unseated on petition, but was 
warmly defended by Fox, with whom Pitt was then in alliance. 
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for help from England. Until he returned to England in 1760 
Clive remained in Bengal, where he carried all before him. 
In 1758 the English in the Carnatic, being hard pressed by the 
French, asked Clive to return to their assistance. Unable to 
spare men for Madras he helped them almost as effectively 
by diversions farther north. ‘He sent Colonel Forde in October 
1758 against Conflans, Bussy’s lieutenant in the Northern 
Cireara. In December 1758 Forde defeated Conflans at 
Condore, and in the following April captured Masulipatam, 
the only factory then left to the French north of Pondichery. 
The Dutch at Chensura on the Hugli had also been giving 
trouble, and in November 1759 seized some English trading 
vessels ; whereupon Clive sent Forde to desl with them. 
After two defeats near Chensura the Dutch agreed to confine 
themselves for the future to their commerce? In 1760 Clive 
loft for England after he had cleared the French out of Bengal 
and the Northem Circars and destroyed their influence at 
Hyderabsd, and had left the English company undisputed 
masters of the commercial and political situation in the whole 
of the north-eastern part of India. 

In the Camatic the struggle had been more evenly 
belanced. In 1756 the French government sent out d’Aché 
with a fleet and 2000 regulars under a new commis- 
sioner, Lally, to the Coromandel Coast. Both divisions of 
d’Aché's force eluded the English squadrons on the watch 
for them? and arrived on the Coromandel Coast — the 
first in September 1757, the second in the following May. 
When united they were slightly superior to the English 
fleet under Pocock, who on Watson's death in July 1757 
had taken command of the original three ships on the station 
and of Steevens’s reinforcement, which arrived about the same 
time as d’Aché’s second division. In April and August 1758 

+ Before fighting the Dutch Forde had qualms about attacking a nominally 
friendly power and ssked Clive for an Order in Council to authorize him. Clive 
was at cards when Forde’s mossage came; without interrupting the game he 
wrote on & slip of pay Dear Forde, fight them immediately. I will send 

the Order in Council to-morrow.’ Clive's high-handed action brought no 
‘rouble to the Ministry, for the Dutch not only apologised but paid damages 
for their seizure of English traders. 

* Bee vol. i, p. 302. 
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Pocock provoked d’Aché to fight, but both combats proved 
indecisive. On land Lally was more successful. He captured 
Cuddalore, Fort St. David, and Arcot, and in December 1758 
laid siege to Madras with @ force double that of the defenders. 

At this conjuncture Clive wrote to Pitt representing the 
urgent need of reinforcements. Bins the dispatch of Stevens 
only one baitalion—Draper's—had been sent to India, while 
in addition to d’Aché’s fleot and 2000 mon, » third French 
division with 1200 more soldiers was expected at Mauritius 
when Clive wrote on February 21, 1759: 


The repeated supplios furnished by tho French from home 
compared with the handful of men sent out to us afford 
a melancholy proof that our Company are not of themselves able 
to take the proper measures for the security of their settlements ; 
and unless they be assisted by the Nation they must inevitably 
at last fall a soorifice to the superior efforts of the French Compsny 
supported by their Monarch. . . . It looks as if the French Govern- 
ment were turning their arms this way, in hopes of an equivalent 
for the losses they have reason to apprehend in America from the 
formidable force sent by us into that country.* 


As Clive implied, the fault lay more with the directors of 
the Company, who, according to Anson, were at that time 
‘ gratifying their private resentments, distressing his Majesty's 
service, embroiling their constituents’ affairs . . . in place of 
labouring for tha interest of the Company and the nation.’ 
Pitt had already forestalled Clive’s wishes. In January 1759 
he’had sanctioned the raising of a new regiment under Colonel 
Coote to sail immediately with two men-of-war and 8 convoy 
of East Indiamen. In the following April he proposed to the 
House of Commons an annual subsidy of £20,000 to assist 
the East India Company during the rest of the war. Before 
the reinforcements could reach India, Pocock, returning in 
February from his winter anchorage at Bombay, had obliged 
Lally to givo up tho siogo of Madras. D'Aché did not appear 
from Mauritius until September and, after landing stores at 

2 French—2300 Europeans, 5000 Sepoys; English—1700 Europeans, 


2200 Bopoys. 
* Chatham MSS. 26, 
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Pondichery and fighting another indecisive battle with Pooook, 
returned to Mauritius, leaving Lally to his fate. In 1760 
Pitt once more came to the Company's aid. In April the 
directors wrote to India announcing the dispatch of a large 
reinforcement, ‘ the glorious successes at home having enabled 
the government to grant us largo succours and we most 
gratefully confess the Ministry's caro of this Company.’! In 
January of this year Coote defested Lally at Wandewash and 
by April had driven the French from all their settlements in 
the Carnatic except Pondichery. 

Late in September 1760 Pitt wrote to his wife: 

Pocock is arrived in the Downs with seventeen rich India ships : 
value above two millions. Col. Coote since the battle hed taken 
seversl places and lastly Arcot the capital of that province? 


In these simple words Pitt chronicled what had been in effect 
the rain of the Fronch East India Company. A fow months 
later Pondichery and then Mahé on the Malabar Coast fell, 
and by April 5, 1761, the French had not a possession left 
in India. In 1754 the French East India Company brought 
over to France goods valued at £1,000,000: in 1759, when the 
English Company’s exports were worth 1} millions, the French 
exports were reduced to nothing* 


This result was chiefly due to the disappearance of the 
French flest from Indian waters after September 1759, a 
disappearance for which the credit is due to Pitt. At the end 
of a long conversation with Clive’s agent, Walsh, in November 
1759, Pitt bad suddenly flashed out at him: ‘What sbout 
Mauritius? Would not the reduction of that be laying the 
axe to the root ?. How far is it practicable?’ ‘This was no 
sudden idea of Pitt’s. In his instructions to Watson in 1757 
he had ordered him to attack Mauritius, if the Company 
desired it, and in 1760 he repeated these orders to the admiral 
who took over Pocock’s command. He had also been collecting 

+ Auber, Rise of the British Power in India, i, 70, 
* Chatham MSS. 5. Surat had beon recaptured from the Mshrattas in 1759. 


® Lansdowne Howse MSS, 102 (Hevense), and 99 (Hast Indies). 
“ Malcolm, Clive, i, 127 gg, 
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information from mariners who had touched there, at Ie de 
Bourbon or Madagascar during the previous forty years,2 
being convinced that the French could not hold India if 
they lost their harbours of refuge for the Indian squsdron 
during the monsoon months. In 1760 he laid all his 
plans for an expedition to Mauritius under Keppel, the victor 
at Goree, in co-operation with Cornish, the commodore left on 
the Indian station. This expedition was afterwards diverted 
to Belleisle, but the mere rumour of the preparations answered 
Pitt’s purpose. Urgent orders were sent from Paris to d’Aché, 
warning him of the intended attack and bidding him on no 
account leave Mauritius for Indian waters; and in June 1760 
French troops were sent to Mauritius instead of to India where 
they were sorely needed. When in February 1761 the East 
India Company asked Pitt to take up the plan once more, 
the nood for it had passed, for the French no longer had 
establishments in India to be served by a fleet.* 

‘The East India Company and the men wha had won India 
for England were not slow to recognise their debt to Pitt during 
these critical years. Sulivan, chairman of the directors, 
told Pitt after his resignation that the Company ‘not only 
owed their present glorious situation but their very existence 
to his generous protection,’ * Coote, the victor of Wandewash, 
frequently in after years sought his advice on Indian affairs, 
and Draper, one of the heroes of the defence of Madras, 
pompously recorded his virtues on an obelisk in his garden. 
Clive, ‘ the heaven-born general, not born for a desk,’ was the 
more grateful for Pitt’s generous praise that he was little 
appreciated by his own Company, whose chairman in 1761 
spoke of Stringer Lawrence as ‘the greatest military officer 
that ever was in Asia.’® Clive's conquests were as little 
esteemed by Sulivan as his military ability : Bengal he thought 
of as only useful for the saltpetre it produced, and territorial 


1 Chatham MSS. 100. 
* See Corbett, ii, 132 ag9.; Beatson, ii, 420; and Barchou de Penhoén, 
L’Empire Anglais dans UInde, ii, 248. 
* Chatham MSS. 60. 
4 Tid. 97, and Chatham Corr. ii, 325, iv, 1 
* Chatham M&S, 60, Solivan to Pitt, ‘February 5, 1761. 
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acquisitions as a cause of unjustifiable expense to the Company.* 
Small wonder, therefore, that Clive was more confiding to Pitt 
than to his own immediate superiors, especially as he thought 
India to be the concern not merely of a fow hundred sharo- 
holders but of the nation. He had his doubts about the wisdom 
of committing to a trading company the control of the three 
provinces won for them at Plassey, and the enormous revenue 
which the collection of taxes over this vast tract would bring. 
These doubts he confided to Pitt in his first letter to him of 
January 1759, and suggested that the nation instead of the 
Company should assume these territorial and financial 
powers. 

Clive’s suggestion raised a point destined to give Pitt much 
anxiety later on. From want of due consideration perhaps 
he bad to some extent prejudged the case of territorial rights 
before Clive’s letter came. In 1757, on the conquest of Calcutta, 
the Company had prayed for permission to retain all booty, 
including places captured, as a set-off to their great expenses. 
In spite of the law officers’ adverse desision on the question of 
right, Pitt, to relieve the Company's finances, issued letters 
patent granting them the privilege of retaining all booty gained 
from native enemies exclusively by their own troops and also of 
ceding by treaty with the native powers fortresses and territories 
in their possession. These letters patent, though not explicitly 
admitting the Company’s right to administer and draw revenues 
from Indian territories, went a long way towards implying 
it2 When, therefore, Clive’s agent, Walsh, came in November 
1759 to discuss his principal's proposal that the nation should 
take over the conquered territories, Pitt evidently folt himself 
ina difficulty. While admitting that the scheme was practicable 
ho put it off for the time on the ground that it involved questions 
of &‘ vory nice nature.’ With Clive to carry it through he 
thought it might be managed, but Clive was coming home, and 

1 Chattam MSS. 6, Sulivan to Pitt, July 27, 1761. 

* This scheme of collecting taxre for the Great Mogul, for « consideration 
‘which Clive here calcalstes st £2,000,000, was not pat into prectice until 1765, 
during Clive's second enure of office. 


* Bee Chatham MSS. 99 for the law officers’ opinion and Pitt's instructions 
for the letters patent of September 19, 1757, and January 14, 1758. 
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his successors might be less equal to the task. Pitt also hinted 
at the objection, which afterwards assumed larger proportions 
in his eyes, that the patronage of the Crown might be unduly 
increased thereby, and could not see his way through the 
dilemma that ‘the Company were not proper to have it, nor 
the Crown, for such a revenue would endanger our liberties.’ 
There the matter rested, with the result, prophesied by Walsh, 
that, since the nation neglected the offer, the Company found 
itself compelled to undertake the charge ‘ for their greater quiet 
and safety, oxclusive of gain.’ 

The conquests of 1760 were cheaply won. The destruction 
of the French fleets in 1759 had made it impossible for Choiseul 
to send considerable reinforcements by sea, and any attempt 
by single ships to slip away from the French ports was frustrated 
by the vigilanco of the English fleets. Colville had his squadron 
in America, Holmes in the West Indies, and Pocock in 
Indian waters. Saunders patrolled the Mediterranean, inspired 
some awe in the Barbary pirates, and secured the Levant 
trade. Rodney watched the Channel ports, sank French flat- 
bottomed boats, and destroyed their commerce. The two old 
sea-dogs, Hawke and Boscawen, took tums in watching the 
Biscay ports so much at their case that they seized two small 
Fronch islands in the Bay whereon to grow fresh vegetables 
and draw water for their men.? 

The one anxiety was Germany, where Frederic had fared 
ill in 1759 and was hard prossed in 1760. In spite of victories 
at Liognits in August, and Torgau in November, he had suffered 
crushing defeats and had lost Dresden, Glatz, and other parts 
of Saxony and Silesia. Having once cast in his lot with 
Frederic, Pitt was determined not to leave him in the lurch 
at the peace ; but he was not anxious to buy back Frederic’s 
losses at the peace by the sacrifice of English conquests. The 
process of ‘ conquering America in Germany ’ had therefore to 
be continued. In 1758 and 1759 Ferdinand’s army had helped 
to divert France from the defence of her oversea possssions ; 
in 1760 its task was to prevent France from indirectly regain- 
ing these possessions by successes in Germany. But even after 

+ Maloolm, Clive, ii, 127 egg. * Entick, v, 49. 
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the victory of Minden Ferdinand had written to say that 
he could not hold out much longer without more troops. 
It was impossible, said Pitt, to send reinforcements while 
Conflans was still unbeaten and anxious to invade 
England; with 27,000 soldiers in America, 4000 in 
Africa, 5000 in Gibraltar, and 10,000 already in Germany 
not 8 man more could be spared from the small garrison 
at home.! Pitt wrote to this effect on November 6, 1759; 
a month later Conflans was beaten, all danger was past, and 
Pitt had consented to send reinforcements. Seven regi- 
ments of cavalry, one of them Elliot's Horse, that famous 
troop of tailors whose exploits Charles Lamb himself could 
not gainsay,? eight battalions of infantry and, lastly, threo 
battalions of guards were sent to Germany in 1760, the only 
conditions on which Pitt insisted being that the infantry 
should be recalled at once in case of invasion, and that the 
regular troops left in England should be encamped with the 
militia ‘ to make the face of an army at home.’* By September 
1760 Ferdinand’s army had been raised to 96,000 men, over 
20,000 of whom were English, while the regulars loft in Great 
Britain barely exceeded the numbers in Germany. Pitt 
recognised the risk of sending so large a proportion of the 
army to Germany and, in announcing to Temple the dispatch 
of the last contingent of guards, wrote, ‘I stand responsible 
for the event : msy Heaven send it prosperous !’« 

At least he felt assured that his generals would not play him 
false. Granby, who had succeeded to the command of the 
English contingent after Sackville’s disgrace, was not a brilliant 
general, but by his bravery, his modesty, and his chivalry he 
quickly earned the love of the British soldier and gained the 
notoriety of tavern signs ; while Pitt said of him: ‘ Whoever 
feels for the honour of England must think himself a debtor 


1 Chatham MSS. 9. 

3 In his essay On the Melancholy of Tailors. He questioned, however, 
‘whether in their fleroest charges they betrayed anything of that thoughtless 
oblivion of death with which a Frenchman jigs into battle.’ At the battle 
of Emadort in July 1760 Elliot's Horee covered iteelf with glory. 

® Add. MSS. 32005, f. 196. 

* Grenville Popers, i, 347. 
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to the Marquis of Granby.’1 With Ferdinand also Pitt's 
cordiality had been steadily increasing. He proposed a grant 
of £20,000 to him after Minden in terms of warm admiration. 
On his side Ferdinand was not above a little innocent flattery 
of the great man: ‘Comme vous aves servi vous méme,’ he 
writes, in a letter of January 19, 1759, ‘ vous devez mieux sentir 
que personne. . . .’; and though officially in correspondence 
with Holderness he never failed to write privately to Pitt 
reporting his plans and even asking for his advice on military 
matters. 

Pitt’s expectations from his generals and from his prodigality 
in troops were hardly answered by events. The French had 
put their one respectable marshal, Broglie, in command, and 
Ferdinand, in spite of some occasional successes, was again 
driven out of Hesse and had much ado to hold on to 
Hanover. He kept the French off Frederio, which was Pitt's 
chief aim, but he did nothing to strike the imagination or revive 
the popularity of the German operations, which had again 
lost favour in England since Minden. Pitt himself knew 
that without more to show for the great expense England 
was incurring, ho would bo unable to carry the country with 
him in supporting Frederic, and in the autumn talked gloomily 
of the ‘cloud that for some time has hung somewhat heavily 
upon the scene,’ and even declared that without greater 
activity on Ferdinand’s part he, for one, would not be for 
continuing the measures in Germany another year. 

The cloud of unpopularity about the German war was, 
however, barely larger than a man’s hand; and when, 
on October 25, 1760, George II died, Pitt was at the 
height of his glory: Canada and India were won, the 
French West Indies were falling in, Africa bad yielded the 
only spot then valuable to England, the French navy had 
been driven from the sea and one of the French armies had 
been put to flight by a few English regiments. Nor was it 

1 Rutland MSS. (Historical MSS. Commission), i, 538. Sovoral letters 
in Manners, Granby, illustrate the good spirit of the troops under Granby, eg. 
Lord Pembroke's remark that the troops after much privation and tiresome 
marches were ‘vastly jolly and happy.” 

* Bee Chatham MSS. 00, which contains much of their correspondence, 

* Bee Manners, Granby, pp. 145, 168, and Add. MSS, 32006, f. 410, 
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one man’s triumph : the nation gave men and money willingly 
for what Pitt had shown them was a national struggle with 
France for the right to trade and settle where they pleased. 
Pitt himself seemed all-powerful. The City named the new 
bridge at Blackfriars after the man who ‘ recovered, augmented 
and secured the British Empire in Asia, Africa and Americs.’? 
Parliament voted all he asked without examination; the 
King himself had lost his distrust of him and became more 
Pittite in martial schemes than Pitt himself. His colleagues 
cowered before him. When, with the ‘vast and dangerous 
load’ of a great war upon what he was pleased to call his 
‘feeble shoulders,’ he gave way to a fit of impatience at 
some real or fancied slight, Lady Yarmouth, Newcastle, 
and all his other colleagues, panio-stricken at the thought 
that he might resign and leave the war on their hands, usually 
gave in to all he demanded. In France his name had become 
as terrible as Marlborough’s half a century before, and to him, 
as to 8 generous and all-powerful adversary, were addressed 
petitions for merey or favour from French courtiers, soldiers, 
writers and even from the humblest women.’ Frederic, his 
ally, telked of him with the respect and confidence that 
he vouchsafed to no living monarch, and Catherine of Russia 
wrote to propitiate him. But such glory made him enemies, 
who were not softened by his impatient outbursts and his 
contempt for fools. Ina man who had to bear this ‘ vast and 
dangerous load’ alone, such outbursts may have been venial, 
but none the less surely helped to work his downfall. 

2} Seo the inscription in Latin in Almon, Appendix, vol iil, 

* Of the many appeals addressed to Pitt by relations of prisoners, the 

reserved in Chatham M&3.31, is the moat engaging.‘ Croyes-rous 

ea bonne foy, Monseigneur,’ writes Marie Demoussesux of Honfleur, ‘que 
‘nous autres filles soyons bien disposer & exalter votre superiorité, tandis qu'il 
‘Yous plait do tenir nos amans claquemures dans uno prison... en sares~ 
Yous un plus grand homme t quand vous me priverer de voir mon amant. . . . 
Vous, tronverex peut-étre qu'il eat indéoent de convenir qu'on un amant, et 
iboles: mais quand on aime 
lve nomme Joan Daval de la 
arg sur Is gaulette Le Hasard 
‘venant du Cap, detenu dans lee prisons de Vincester depuis trois ans: Croyex- 
moi ne vous faites point hatr ; ily a tant de plaisir Métro aimé, et nous aimerons 
18 volontiors oo quo nous estimons déja fant.’ We do not know if Pitt yidded 
to this prayer, but ainoe he preserved theletter it may have touched him enough 
to restore Jean Daval to his faithful Marie, 

You. 1 D 
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Nore on THE EMPLOYMENT oF [xDIANS IN THE SEVEN YERAES’ WaB 
(See above, p. 20.) 

‘There is no doubt thatiin this war the French commanders and governors 
were guilty of encouraging the barbarous methods of warfare practised 
by their Indian allies on inoffensive settlers and on English soldier. M. 
Waddington’s impartial narrative makes this clear. Even Montcalm 
cannot be held entirely blameless for not taking greater precautions to 
prevent the massacre of surrendered English soldiers from Fort William 
Henry (see vol. i, p. 347). To this incident Amherst was probably alluding 
in his reply to Vaudreuil. But the English themselves were not free from 
reproach. Before Pitt came into power Shirley had instructed Jobnson 
to persuade the Indians to take up the hatchet against the French and 
told him that scalps and prisoners would be paid for. (Record Office, 
C. O. 6, 52.) Later Dinwiddie, Licutenant-Governor of Virginia, in a 
letter to Pitt himself of May 14, 1757, says incidentally that the Indians 
proceeded ‘ in parties with some of our people a-scalping and to discover 
the motions of the enemy . . . a barbarous method of conducting war,” 
hho adds apologetically, * introduced by the French, which we are obliged 
to follow in our own defence.’ (Kimball, i, 65 ; see also ib. 80.) Town- 
shend said much the same in the House of Lords in 1777: ‘The case 
was this: M. de Montcalm employed them early in the war, which put 
‘us under the necessity of doing the same ; but they were never employed 
in the army under my commaneé, but in assisting the troops in the laborious 
services necessarily attending an army; they were never under military 
command, nor arrayed for military purpose.’ Pitt himself in his instruc- 
tions to Abercromby and Amherst ordered them to cultivate ' the best 
harmony and friendship possible . . . with the chiefs of the Indian tribes 
. «+ and engage the said Indians to take part and act with cur forces 
in all operations aa you shall judge most expedient.’ Speaking nearly 
twenty years later on the subject in the House of Lords he appears to 
have forgotten these orders, and had to be corrected by Amberat, when 
he denied that he had sanctioned the use of Indian braves in war, (See 
below, pp. 322-4.) But he sanctioned no such atrocities as those which 
Suffolk complacently defended twenty years later in the war against 
ourown brethren. When the Indiana were under responsible commanders 
like Sir William Johnson, they were kept within due limits, and no such 
incident as the massacre of Fort William Henry disgraced our arms in 
the Seven Years’ War. Amberst in his dispatch from Montreal writes : 
“Sir William Johnson has taken unwearied pain in keeping the Indians 
in humane bounds, and I have the pleasure to assure you that not a 
peasant, woman, or child has been hurt by them since I entered the 
enemy's country.’ Pitt in his answer shows the sense in which he desired 
the Indians' co-operation. ‘His Majesty,’ he writes, ‘hes learnt with 
sensible pleasure that, by the good order kept by Sir William Johnson 
among the Indians, no act of cruelty has stained the lustre of the British 
arms." 
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CHAPTER XV 


CAUSES OF PITt's DECLINE 


Sips ye erie edprwee ero 
i 
Bocurivy, Pers. 821.1 


Tatemperate hee and pamion injures and betrays the case it is ansious 
to maintain.—Wruua Prez, 


“Pier is single, imperious, proud, enthusiastiok,’ said of him \ 
his rival Fox.! These qualities won for England an empire, 
but they were the undoing of Pitt. A man of the utmost~ 
consideration to subordinates, he showed his roughest and \ 
most unpleasing side to equals. In conducting the details of 

8 great affair or disposing men of good spirit to follow his 
behests few could exercise more tact and patience; but a, 
contemptuous disregard for those of his own circle who ventured 
to disagree with him or hamper him raised many enemies 
on the watch to punish him. ‘Fewer words, my Lord, for your 
words have long lost all weight with me’*—may have been 
passed over when Pitt was needed, but could never have been 
forgiven even by the simple Duke of Newcsstle. While 
there were losses to retrieve or now worlds to conquer, men, 
who would have been helpless without his enthusiasm and 
his readiness to take all upon him, endured his imperious 
ways, but they nursed their grievances and longed for 
the day of revenge. Ageinst a man of Pitt’s impetuosity 
grievances were quickly piled up. Often he was right in 

« Swoling pride brings ite crop of retribution.” 
Peta tape * Bee vol. i, p, 259. 
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substance but by his manner gave handle to his adversaries ; 
sometimes he was purely unreasonable. For example, though 
he msde it general rule to confine his patronage to posts 
in his own department demanding active work, on the rare 
oocasions when he asked for an exceptional favour and was 
refused he was shrill in bis indignation. On some fancied 
insult at Court to his connection, Sir Richard Lyttelton, he 
wrote to the Duke of Devonshire, ‘How can I show my face 
in Parliament as a minister if I cannot save a friend and brother 
from oppression and disgrace unexampled?’! In asking 
the Duke of Noweastlo to give the Chaplain of the House 
of Commons a prebendal stall he wrote with grotesque 
humility : 


Knowing my entire inability to do this mighty matter, I beg to 
leave it with your Grace upon the justice and decency of the pre- 
tension. As I have not one word to say concerning hierarchies and 
powers, I would fain hope that I might be indulged an humble 
prebend in the name of the Commons of England. 


‘When Temple was refused the Garter and resigned the Privy 
Seal in September 1759, Pitt, though remaining in office, 
annoanced that ‘ his health required the air of the country,’ 
and that he hoped to find greater consideration for his wishes 
‘when next his reluctant steps should bring him up the 
stairs of Kensington and mix him with the dust of the ante- 
chamber.’ * 

These were trifling matters: when he differed from his 
collesgues on affairs of greater moment he was even more 
overbearing. His irritability, which was not diminished by 
power, is accounted for partly by his public anxieties, partly 
by his frequent illnesses. Every year, except in 1758, after 
the winter labours of writing long dispatches to America and 
sending forth all his expeditions, he was laid up for weeks 
in the early spring and had to excuse himself through his 


3 Torrens, fi, $56. 

* Templo, in consequence, obtained his Garter and withdrew his resignation. 
But the King, who hated him, almost threw the insignia in his fave, as if ho were 
ovsting a bone to a troublesome cur. 
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secretaries for not answering letters or granting interviews 
even to foreign ministers. During these illnesses he was 
aware that intrigues against him were geverally rife, and he was 
inclined to frighten the culprits into submission by increased 
haughtiness on his return to activity.1 Besides the enemies 
he had raised in the Prince of Wales's court and among 
the ‘disobliged’ military men of the old school, whom he 
openly flouted, he contrived in home affairs to set against 
himself Hardwicke, Mansfield, and the powerful phalanx of 
the law ; the Duke of Bedford and his influential following by 
his conduct of Irish affairs; Neweastle and Legge by his 
interferences in finance. In all these instances he was more 
often to blame in manner than in substance. 


I.—Domzsno Poutcy 


The cause, for which he brought the legal wasps’ nest 
about his ears, was a noble one, but he mismanaged it. 
Public liberty and the reform of abuses are apt to suffer when 
@ nation is engaged on a great war; but Pitt found time in 
the midst of his militery preparations to stand up for the 
rights of the people. During the vacation of 1757 @ man had 
been illegally pressed for the army and confined in the Savoy. 
On his application for releaso Lord Mansfield decided that it 
lay within the discretion of the judge to issue a writ of habeas 
corpus or not, where, as in this case, no criminal charge was 
exhibited against a man: he also expressed doubts as to the 
power of certain judges to issue the writ at all in vacation. 
‘The man was released by warrant of the Secretary at War 


+ This was ly the caso in 1750. Seo Historical M89. Commiseion, 
Weston Underwoedp. 815, Jane 7, 1759: ‘The political world seems quiet 
ed snoo Ms. Pit haw wgnio appeared alter log illnes animosity beds 
in outward appearance at least.’ Seo also Prussian Minister's report for this 
year in Ruville, Appendix, iti, 364, for Newoastl’s intrigues against him 
aring his illness, 
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and therefore suffered no hardship. But Pitt was aghast at 
the discovery that a writ of habeas corpus might be » matter 
{/ not of obligation but of discration to the judges; it was con- 
trary to all his ideas of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Petition - 
of Right, and Magna Charta itself. ‘The claim of the bumble, 
who had no other property but ‘ property in liberty,’ never 
appealed to him in vain. He immodiately assumed that 
Mansfield had misinterpreted the law in order to weaken the 
, liberty of the subject, and, without consulting Hardwicke or 
{ indeed anybody, had » bill prepared by his Attorney-General, 
Pratt, to make it clear that in all cases the jndges were bound 
to issue the wit, 
On a strict interpretation of the precedents Lord Mansfield 
March 17, was probably right in his decision ; but Pitt rathlessly brashed 
a aside technicalities thst interfered with the right to claim a 
writ of habeas corpus. ‘ Compounding » great law of liberty ’ 
be called Mansfield’s judgment. 





For his own part [he declared in the House of Commons] he 
would never be entangled in the cobwebs of Westminster Hall, but 
would force azy judge who nibbled at the liberties of the people 
to hide his head. To have every Englisbman’s birthright at the 
discretion of a judge was dangerous, since there wes no trusting 
to the multiform, clashing, inconsistent opinions of Westminster 

* Hall. 


One who heard this speech, while admitting its overpowering 
force of persuasion, criticised it as that of ‘ a domineering school- 
master who kept his boys in order by raising their fears without 
wasting argument upon thom. In the Commons ke carried 

_the bill with ease, but he then found insuperable difficulties. 
‘The King thought it on attack on his prerogative, Hardwicke 
was piqued that he had not been consulted, and Mansfield 
was stung by Pitt’s diatribe against him. Pitt attempted 
to beat down this opposition. He dined with Newcastle on 
April 14 and had a long logal argument with him. ‘I have 
read,’ he told him, ‘as I suppose you have, Littleton, Coke, 
Selden, and Sir Simon D'Ewes and can talk upon this question 
asany lawyer! He then expounded his view at great length— 
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that Mansfield had wilfully misinterpreted the law: ‘judges 
had frequently given up law and liberty,’ he said and mado 
dark allusions to the fate of the ship-money judges. ‘I saw 
I was to be bullied,’ quoth Newcastle, ‘ but he entirely failed 
of his sim.’ 

‘When the bill came to the House of Lords nobody supported 
it but Temple and the old warrior Grenville. Hardwicke 
had it referred to the judges, reflecting that ‘ my Lord Mansfield 
being one of their body, has more opportunities of knowing 
and more facilities of giving them right hints, I mean in matters 
of law, than anybody else.’ Pitt, in despair, threatened the 
Duke of Newoastle with ‘ the distrust, alienation and complaining 
in your streets’ which would follow the rejecting the eonfirma- 
tion of their liberties in the Habeas Corpus Bill,’ and implored 
him by his love for the country’s good ‘ not to throw away all 
the confidence, goodwill and national concord which at present 
attend his Majesty’s service ’;! but all to no purpose. The 
judges gave the answers expected of them and on June 2 the 
bill was rejected in the Lords, after Hardwicke had given a 
promise, which he never fulfilled, to bring in a bill to relieve 
doubts. For a few days the Court was in a flutter lest Pitt 
should resign: ‘ Keep Mr. Pitt till we have peace, and then 
do what you will with him,’ said Lady Yarmouth. But 
Pitt could not resign then and contented himself with venting 
his wrath on Hardwicke's son, Lord Royston. Royston 
had abused Beckford in the House for speaking slightingly 
of the peers. ‘I am sorry,’ said Pitt, ‘to hear such language fone 0, 
from a gentleman who is to be peer,’ and proceeded to (78 
descant on Beckford’s importance and dignity, and above 
all on the dignity and importance of his office of alderman, | 
concluding ‘that for himself he should be prouder to be an | 
alderman than a peer.’ In his stand for public liberty Pitt | 
was undoubtedly right. As he retorted on Lady Yarmouth, 
when she said all the lawyers were aginst his bill, ‘ Madam, 
if all the Bishops on the Bench were to say the people should 
not have the use of the Bible, would the people part with their 
Bible?’ But if, instead of attacking Mansfield and the 

+ Add. MSS. 32880, ff. 104, 110. 
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lawyers, he had conciliated Hardwicke he would probably 
have gained his point? 

Hardwicke was a man worth even Pitt's while to conciliste. 
He was a great judge, was respected by the King, and was 
lavishly followed by the Duke of Newcastle; ho carried 
great weight in the Cabinet Council, which, though not in office, 


~ he still attended, and was almost s dictator in the House of 


Lords. As a rule Pitt and Hardwicke were on most friendly 
terms. Hardwicke liked to pose before Pitt as the man of the 
world, smiling indulgently at the younger man’s enthusiasm 3 
but he recognised his ability and rarely encouraged Newcastle's 
inclination to rebel sgainst his despotism. Pitt admired 
Hardwicke's legal knowledge, consulted him freely on all 
questions of international law, and was often glad of his 
criticisms on his own dispatches. But when Pitt had fully con- 
sidered » question for himself, he did not make enough allow- 
ances for the pardonable vanity of an old man accastomed to be 
consulted and to be heard with deference. He again offended 
Hardwicke's tenderest foclings in 1759 by a violent outburst 
against bis son Joseph Yorke, envoy st The Hague, who bad 
been guilty of what at worst was an error of judgment. Often, 
too, by flaring up st the least breath of objection to his pot 
measures he stirred up Hardwicke to more energetic opposition 
than he would naturally have undertaken ; nor is it surprising 
that Herdwicke should now and then have been inclined to 
show Pitt that he could not carry everybody with him. 

On his favourite militis, especially, Pitt suffered several 
rebuffs owing to Hardwicke? who while professing to admire 
it in principle showed all tho conservative lawyer's ingenuity 


1 Most of the correspondence relating to this episode is to be found in 
Yorke, Hardwicke, ith 1-68. 860 al Park Hist. xv, S11 amy for Prat's 
‘and the arguments for and against it ; and Rogers, Protests of the Lords of 
May 30 and Ste 2 88, which were no doubt inspired by Pitt. 
4 Bee below, pp. 75-6. 
* In 1757 Hardwicke with Anson and Newcastle rejected a valuable reform 
fn the payment of seamen'a wages, which Pitt strongly supported ; they 
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in finding objections in detail. He tacitly encouraged the 
opposition to it in the country districts ;1 refused to allow it 

to be extended even to the Lowlands of Scotland in the faco 

of Pitt’s support, and obstructed reforms found necessary in 

tho original Act. Pitt was in high dudgeon when the bill Apri 1s, 
extending the militia beyond its original term of five years had 2% 1760. 
to be dropped. He declared, much to the uneasiness of Hard- 

wicke and Newcastle, that he should reintroduce it on the 

first day of the next session and that ‘if the militia was not 
continued he should look upon the country as absolutely un 
done’; and he reminded his crities that, but for the militia, 

he should never have been able to send to Germany the 

largo drafts of regulars for which they especially clamoured.’* 

In the following autumn, however, Pitt had a friendly talk 

with Hardwicke on the subject and removed many of his 
objections® Such friendly talks at an earlier stage of this 

and other controversies between them would have smoothed 

Pitt's path not only with Hardwicke but also, through his 
influence, with Newcastle. 


IL—IngLanp 


With the Duke of Bedford and the Bedford connection 
Pitt quarrelled about Ireland. Here also he was right in 
substance but unnecessarily arrogant in tone to one of the 
proudest of an intensely proud aristocracy. Bedford, once \ 
an ally of Pitt,‘ had entirely gone over to Fox's side when 
he accepted the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland in 1756. He was 


4 Boo vol. i, p. 404. 

* In 1760 according to the Commons Journals, not 1759, as Smollett 
(bk. ii, ch. xif) states, tho principal measures to amend defects in the militia 
laws were brought forward. The bill for extending the militia to Sootland was 
rejected April 15, 1760. Bills relieving counties of some of the expenses 
connected with the militia and limiting the practice of obtaining substitutes 
for personal servios wore assented to on May 22,1760. Tho various amending 
and conslidating Acta are 31 Geo. I, c. 28; 32 Geo. II, co. 20, 21; 
33 Geo. II, co. 2, 22, 24; 2 Geo. IIT, 0. 20. For the debates and correspond- 
soy, mo ddd, MBB, 39904, 6.184, }, 392; 32905, f. 103, 339. 

* Bee below, P- 

«Bee vol Pp. 108, 166, &2, 
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unfortunate in his secretary, Rigby, an unblushing offiee-secker 
who made his master unpopular except among his own boon 
companions. The Duke himself, though comparatively honest 
and well intentioned, was neither tactful nor industrious 
and took his orders from Pitt—a man whom he had once 
patronized—with ill-soncealed impatience. When he came over 
to Ireland in 1757 the Irish Parliament, though soothed by 
year of good goverment under Devonshire, was still ready 
to flare up at the remembrance of his foolish predecessor, 
the Duke of Dorset, and Lord George Sackville, the duke’s 
son and secretary. Bedford’s first act was not calculated 
to coneiliate it. Finding » pension of £800 vacant on what 
Pitt called the ‘opprobrious list’ of Ireland, he gave it to 
his sister-in-law, Lady Betty Waldograve. This was tho more 
scandalous, since he had recently complained to Newcastle 
of the increase of these pensions in thirty years by nearly 
£20,000.1 The Irish House of Commons retorted by strong 
resolutions against pensions, absentees, and other grievances, 
which Bedford at first refused to transmit officially to England. 
‘When Pitt received Bedford’s letter announcing that he should 
not transmit the resolutions, be called a Cabinet Council and, 
| supported by its unanimous opinion, peremptorily ordered 
‘Bedford to send them over and inform the Irish House of 
Commons he had done so.’ Bedford's ill-humour was not 
diminished when he found that the contents of Pitt’s dispatch 
had leaked out and that he stood rebuked before the whole of 
Ireland. Instead of sending Pitt suggestions for appeasing 
the party quarrels in that kingdom, as had been requested of 
him, he asked leave to come to England for the usual eighteen 
months’ holiday. He was told by Pitt first to compose the 
differences between the various ‘undertakers’ of government 
and produce a respectable list of Lords Justices to take his 
place during his absence.* After some difficulty Bedford 
succeeded, and came over in March 1758. 
1 Bedford Cor. ii, 272, 
* The Cabinet Council was held on November 17, 1767 (Chatham MAS. 84). 
* To avoid the trouble of finding three Lords Justices who would not 


ik, Bedtoed eropored ts Pit et he sbusld sent the pa = Sogo 
Lord Deputy. But Pitt thought an attempt at conciliation ahould be 
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Bedford had more apparent justification for his grievance 
as to the frequent calls made by Pitt on the Irish military 
establishment. The standing army in Ireland was fixed at 
12,000 and was paid by the Irish Parliament. Constitu- 
tionally there was no objection to this army being drawn upon 
in time of war, if the defences of Ireland were not unduly 
weakened; but every man had to be wrung from Bedford. 
At each order from Pitt for Irish regiments to go on foreign \\ 
service Bedford protested that the Papists would rise, that 
the country was ‘full of disaffected inhabitants,’ and that it 
was left open to invasion. Pitt gave little heed to these / , 
complaints. In the first three years of his ministry he ordered 
abroad five regiments of cavalry and three infantry battalions, 
besides making large demands on the battalions remaining in 
the island for drafts to other regiments.!_ His policy did not 
endanger the safety of Ireland, for which he relied on the 
fleet, while no force could have obviated small raids like 
Thurot’s. Nor did he believe in Bedford's timorous pleas 
about civil disaffection. He was an Irishman himself on his 
mother’s side, and had an uncle, Lord Grandison, and a brother- 
in-law, Mr. Needham, who lived in Ireland and kept him 
informed of the country’s state of feeling? Unmoved by the 
fears of an indolent and absentee lord-lieutenant, he judged 
that a few French emissaries among the Papists did not portend 
disloyalty in the great mass of the population. 

The Irish were sound, but they needed stirring up to defend 
themselves; and Bedford was not the man to stir them. At 
the Cabinet held on May 8, 1759, to discuss plans of defence, 
Bedford himself was present and in answer to his complaints 
of the reduced establishment in Ireland was instructed to issue 
commissions of array in Ulster, arm the Protestants, and beat up 


} For Pitt's requisitions on Ireland see Record Office—Foreign, Vorious, 
68-11 (the Irish Correspondence), also Bedford Corr., passim. Pitt. goner- 
ally ordered the drafts to be put on the English establishment for pay, but 
the completo battalions and regiments sont abroad wore kept on the Irish 
‘stablishment. The infantry battalions sent to America and Africa in 1757 
and 1758 vore replaced by Pitt during the invasion soare of 1759, 

? Seo Chatham MS. 33 for Grandison's letters, especially one of February 
1785 dilating on tho loyalty of Ireland to England. 
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recruits to complete the regiments below strength. Pitt him- 
self did his part. He sent two regiments from Bristol to Belfast 
in May 1759, and in his dispatches exhorted Bedford to 
* use the utmost endeavours to animate and excite loyal people 
to exert their well-known zeal and spirit in support of govern- 
ment and in defence of all that is dear to them.’ But Bedford 
preferred to nurse his grievances and did not trouble to return 
to Ireland until October. He then broke up encampments and 
dispersed tho soldiers because of bad weather, complained that 
he could not raise the paltry 1,600 renruits needed, and refused 
to call out the militia in Ulster because it would interfere with 
the linen trade : it was difficult, he remarked, ‘ to infuse spirit 
without depressing too much.’ In spite of this misplaced ton- 
dorness for Irish susceptibilities his government was extremely 
‘unpopular, owing partly to suspicions of the financial integrity 
of his subordinates, partly to rumours of an intended union 
with England. Early in December 1759 the mob invaded the 
Parliament House, put an old woman in the Speaker's chair, 
and for some hours had Dublin at its mercy. Bedford showed 
signal incompetence in dealing with this riot and tracking 
out the ringleaders, His want of statesmanlike, forethought 
in providing for the country’s defence was equally manifest 
when Thurot landed in Ulster in the following February. 
Colonel Jennings’s small force at Carrickfergus had only  fow 
rounds of ammunition and was therefore forced to surrender, 
while Bodford’s zoal for the linen industry of Belfast left the 
town 60 unprepared to defend it that it humbly complied 
with Thurot’s demand for stores. 

While Bedford was lamenting thet he could raise no 
recruits, public-spirited men like Lord Drogheda and Pitt's 
friend, Sir James Caldwell, easily raised horse and foot at their 
own expense? But Pitt, in spite of the ‘ honour and respect 





1 Caldwell consulted Pitt about the uniform for hia light horse, and 
‘suggested hussar dress, ‘No,’ said Pitt, ‘it would be injudicious to take off 
the eye by any whimsical peculiarity of dress from the essential dignity of your 
‘corps which will consist in having your men well-chosen, disciplined, mounted 
‘and dressed in the regimentals of your country. It will be to their honour 
to appear like firm and determined soldiers, not like scampering hussara 
(Chatham MSS. 70.) 
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he had for the Irish nation,’ was disgusted at the goneral 
apathy reported by Bedford. However genuine might be the 
soal of his Majosty’s Protestant subjects in Ireland, he told 
Bedford, 


the almost total inefficecy of that zeal, though ever so real... 
cannot but administer here much just grounds of wonder and 
concern... . The looms and manufactures are most deservedly 
tender points to the proprietors in that opulent kingdom, | 


he admitted, but could not help drawing a contrast between 

the 14,000 militia raised in England and the inability of Trish 

Protestants to find the 1,600 recruits required of them. To 

Caldwell he poured out his indignation in private, and Novem- 
in the House of Commons inveighed bitterly, according to 
Lucas, against all the people of Ireland, bidding the Irish 
members acquaint their friends at home that ‘however they 
may talk of their zeal for the sorvico of the government, the 
City furnished more men by their single subscription than all 
the kingdom of Ireland did in » whole year’? Bedford 
himself Pitt addressed in tones of haughty rebuke, which 
the proud little duke never forgave. He was gravely sarcastic 
about his tenderness to the Ulster manufacturers ; but after 
the serious riots in Dublin he frankly warned him that he 
must show more vigilance, asked him why the ‘laws were 
losing all energy, magistracy all authority, and Parliament 
all reverence,’ and required him not to permit tho recurrence 
of ‘outrageous and atrocious insults and violence against the 
highest and most sacred parts of government.’ Ho pressed 
him again and sgain to bring the culprits to justice and drew 
attention to the misleading reports on Ireland given to the 
Cabinet by Bedford personally In March 1760 Bedford 


bor 24, 
1159, 


1 Lucas adds: ‘01 how my soul was fired with indignation at the base 
‘unjust representation ; and how I longed for an opportunity of anawering and 
lashing the flattering triumphant orator, upon this occasion at least.’ (Hia- 
feted 88; Gomemacion, Ey 2 'Q Fok) Oe ales Walpole, Gore 21, 





¥ bee Pit’ letter of January 5, 170 (Bedford Cot i800), and tho Iria 
Correepondence of Decomber 1750-January 178) in Record Office—Foreign, 
Various, 68-71. 
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came for another holiday to England and early in George III’ 
reign resigned his post. 

Before that Pitt bad one more bout with him. According 
to custom the English Privy Council sent over heads of bills 
to be considered by the new Irish Parliament summoned at 
the beginning of the reign. Among these was a money bill, 
which the Lords Justices returned on the plea that the 
Trish House of Commons alone could grant taxes. This 
claim had long been a subject of dispute. Bedford carried 
most of the Cabinet with him in rejecting it peromptorily. 
But Pitt stood ont against them. While no more enlightened 
than his contemporaries in his belief that Ireland could only 
be ruled through the Protestant minority, be was as jealous 
for the Irish Parliament's rights of taxation as for those of his 
own House. He refused, therefore, to sign the letter ordering 
the Lords Justices to present the bill, and afterwards, when 
Bedford dismissed his Chancellor of the Exchequer, Malone, 
for supporting the Lords Justices’ view, sent him a scornful 
letter, regretting that he had not been consulted, sinoe he 
‘should have doubted the expediency of such a step and 
thought that it required to be more maturely weighed.’? 
As in the case of the Habeas Corpus and the militia, 
Piit’s Irish policy was more enlightened than that of his 
contemporaries. But by his scornful treatment of the man 
through whom he had to work he lost all power of influencing 
hig actions in Ireland. Indeed he caused Bedford to detest 
him ‘0 cordially that he would hardly allow that Pitt had 
any merit even as an orator :# and unfortunately Bedford and 
his connection were to gain grest influence in the next reign. 


1 Boe Bedford Corr. il, 428 and iil, €, and Walpole, George IIT, i,31-2. Com- 
‘pare with this incident Pitt’s opposition to the Whigs in 1773 on the proposed 
Irish aboonteo tax (200 below, pp- 202-3). It is intoreating to note, in reference 
to Malone, whom Pitt thus took under his protection, the comparison made by 
Backvillo: ‘For » popular assembly I would choose Mr. Pitt ; for a Privy 
Council Murray ; for twelve wise men Malone.’ (Lecky, History of Ireland, 


i, 483.) 
* Viry to Solar, September 4, 1762 (Lanadowne House M39. vol. x). 
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UL—Prrr anp rae Finance or nis War 


Pitt was very sensitive about the constantly increasing 
budgets during his ministry. Tho covert o position of men 
like Bedford, Newcastle and Holderness, who had felt the 
lash of his tongue, he thought he could ignore as long as he had 
the support of the people; but, when plain citizens like Clive’s 
father twitted him on the enormous debt, he recognised that 
the most serious danger to this support would be a popular out- 
cry against the extravagance of the war. He often, therefore, 
rudely reminded Noweastlo and Legge, who were primarily 
responsible for revenue and expenditure, that, though he 
expected all his demands for money to be instantly satisfied, 
he was keeping a vigilant eye on Treasury methods of 
administration. 

The financial system of the country, even as simplified 
by Pelham’s reforms,? did not lead itself easily to the extra- 
ordinary demands made by Pitt for the Seven Years’ War. 
Instead of @ single ‘Consolidated Fund, there were four—the 
Civil List, South Sea, Aggregate, and General Funds, each fed 
by separate taxes or proportions of taxes and each earmarked 
for the payment of separate charges and debt-services. Any 
surpluses arising from these four funds were paid into the 
Sinking Fund, which was nominally for the redemption of debt, 
buf in an emergency was drawn upon for current. strvices. 
‘The revenue was derived mainly from three sources, the land 
tax, the malt tax, and tonnege-and poundage on imports 
ond a few exports. The land tax, by an indulgent system of 
assessment, was levied on only half the actual value of land 
and on scarcely one-fiftieth of personal property; though it 
normally stood at 2s. in the pound, in war time it was invariably 
raised to 4s. when it brought in about £2,000,000. ‘The malt 
tax in 1756 was 6}d.a bushel; in 1760 Legge raised it to 
9}4., which brought in an average yield of £750,000. ‘Tonnage 
and poundage could be reckoned at a mean of 20 per cent. 
on all imports, to which Legge added a further 5 per cent. 


+ Seo vol. i, pp. 168-9. 
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in 1759. Before the war the average revenue of Great 
Britain from all sources came to under £7,000,000: with the 
inorease to the land tax and the extra malt and import duties 
it barely exoseded £8,500,0001 Under tho existing system 
of finance it was difficult to add appreciably to this totel, 
Even with its low assessment the land of 4s. was con- 
sidered a grievous burden ; while most articles of import were 
either taxed beyond the most remunerative point or entirely 
prohibited.* 

But Pitt's world-wide campaigns, though extraordinarily 
cheap compared with later wars, could not be carried on for 
eight or nine millions a year. In 1757, it is true, the sup- 
plies voted amounted to only £8,809,000, but in 1758 they 
rose to £10,486,000, in 1759 were £12,761,000, in 1760 
£15,508,000, in 1761 £19,616,000,% and in 1762 £18,299,000.¢ 
Part of the deficit for these years was met by drawing on the 
Sinking Fund, part by new loans. Lyttelton raised a loan of 





3 Dowell (History of Tazation, vol. ii, chap. v) estimates the revenue for 
Hi false 





a « £1,780,000 

Sau ¢ tocindng malt'tex): |} |) 3,660,000 
Land tax at 2 + + 1,000,000 
Window ta, dation peasons end cto ++ "238,000 
Stamps. + + 187,000 
6,812,000 


Binclr (Hidary of the Public Revenue, vol} gives the revenue for 170 os 


"Customs see + 81,985,876 
Excise (including malt ax) Dol ff 888,340 
—_— 1,737,608 

650,000 





$8,523,540 





* For this sketch of the financial system in Pitt's time see Dowell, lc cit, 
Adan Smith, Sinclair, loc cit, Am Account of the Revenue of the Crown, by Mr. 
Legge (Lansdowne House MSS. 116) and Chatham MSS. 81. 

* In normal years the Civil List of £800,000 was not voted with the supplies 
of the year, being met by special taxes not included in the annual revenue of 
the country. But in 1761, the first year of the new reign, the Civil List appeared 
‘on the estimates, and the taxes to meet it were voted for the reign, 

“In 1762 tho Prussian subsidy of £870,000 was not voted. 
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£2,000,000 in 1756; Legge, £8,000,000 in 1757, £5,000,000 
in 1758, £6,600,000 in 1759, £8,000,000 in 1760, £12,000,000 
in 1761; Barrington £12,000,000 in 1762. But these sums do 
not represent the total amount of debt incurred, which was 
considerably increased by lottery prizes and annuities thrown 
in to induce subscribers to be content with 8 per cent. interest. 
Altogether by the end of the war the national debt, reduced 
by Pelham’s operations to £72,000,000 in 1755, had beon 
bronght up to nearly £150,000,000. 

Most of the economists and politicians of the time wore 
aghsst at these budgets and losns. Hume, writing on Public 
Crodit four years before the war, took the gloomicst viow 
then of the nation’s indebtedness: ‘It must, indeod,’ he 
said, ‘be one of these two events: either the nation must 
destroy public credit, or publio credit will destroy the nation.’ 
Adam Smith, writing in the middle of the American war, 
was doubtful whether the nation ‘could support, without 
great distress, » burden little greater than what has already 
been laid upon her.’ Pelham thought a budget of £10,000,000 
and a debt of £78,000,000 almost destructive of the country’s 
credit and nearly every pampbleteer who wrote against 
Pitt during the war laid the greatest stress on the bankruptcy 
and ruin which was bound to overtake the country as a result 
of his extravagance. Smollett added a barb to the shaft 
when he pointed out with malevolent exactitude that in the 
budget of 1760 a sum of £2,844,486 16s. 72d. was 


paid to foreigners for supporting the war in Germany . . . during 
the administration of thcee who declared in Parliament (the words 
still sounding in our ears) that not # man, nor even half a man, 
should be sent from Grest Britain to Germany to fight the battles 
of any foreign elector. 


Undoubtedly, sais the comparative poverty of the 
country in Pitt’s time, both budgets and loans were high. 


+ Adam Smith (Book V, chap. iii) reckons that, after various adjust 
ments had been made and the estimated value of life annuities included, the 
debt in 1764 was about £147,000,000. This figure corresponds vory closely 
with thst given in The Presest State of the Nation, published in 1768, as well 
‘as with that of Sir John Sindair, who wrote in 1803. 

* Bee vol. i, p. 169. * Hidory, Book IIT, chap. xii, 

vou. m. E 
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Reckoning the population of Great Britain at 8,000,000 in 
1762, the expenditure for that year came to nearly £2 10s., 
and the debt charge to over £18 per head of the population. 
How high this was may be seen from the fact that in 1902, at 
the end of the South African war, when the country was im- 
measurably richer and the value of money much lower, the 
annual expenditure per head was only £4 and the debt charge 
no more than £192 
| When Pitt became Secretary of Stato he saw too wall 
the connection between the, success of his campaigns and the 
policy of the Treasury to allow Newcastle and Legge to manage 
the country’s finances without his interference. Unfortunately 
this interference was not uniform or consistent. Sometimes, 
according to the theory of departmental government then 
universally held, he ostentatiously disclaimed all responsibility 
for finance, and talked both in public and private as if it were 
8 matter from which he was entirely detached. In such moods 
he would give it to be understood that it was his business to 
call forth fleets and armies and direct their operations, the 
} Treasury’s to provide the money for such purposes and see 
that it was not wastefully administered. In 1759, for example, 
after complaining to the Duke of Newcastle of the uncertainty 
and procrastination of the Treasury, he added thet he had no 
intention 
by any public statement to be understood as buffeting Mr. Legge, 
which he did not mean. Finance was not his department: he 
could not therefore be held responsible for it; but he hoped those 
whose particular province it was would take this very interesting 
affair (of public credit] into their most serious consideration, and 
think of applying some remedy before it was too late.* 
4 In 1762 Ireland had separate taxse and a separate debt. ‘There are no 
¢aect Sgures avallale forthe popaltion of Great Beitein la 1703, but Fallar- 
ton, Gaseticer of the World, estimates that of England and Wales at 6} millions, 
to which 1} millions may bo added for Scotland. In 1772 Ponnant estimated 
the popalation of England and Scotland at 10,000,000, » slightly higher fgure 
than Fullarton’s for 1770 (Pinkerton, Voyager ii, 477). In 1003 the population 
of the United Kingdom was 41} millions, the budget balanced at about £170$ 
millions, and the national debt stood at about £7654 millions. 
* Add. MSS. 32890, t. 228, Memorandum by Newoastle on The Prerent State 
of Affairs ot Home and Abroad (April 21, 1758). Bee, however, below, pp. 52-5, 
Pitt's idea of ‘ not buffeting Mr. Legge.’ 
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But this was too detached an attitude for Pitt to keep up 
consistently. ‘I find Mr. Pitt will be very moddling in all 
these affairs... he vanted plainly to give mo directions 
what to do,’ is usually the burden of Newcastle's complaints 
about Pitt's attitude on finance. On the cost of the German 
operations especially Neweastle had many bad quarters of an 
hour with Pitt. They were the least popular part of the war, 
and also the most extravagant. This extravagance was partly 
duo to Newoastlo’s habit, from subservience to tho King, of 
passing the German acsounts without close examination. In 
the spring of 1758 Pitt was aghast at the prodigious expense, // 


. the establishments so high, the allowances so excessive in 
quantity . . . the demand of forage . . . is preposterous and would 
revolt all the world. I wish to God I could see my way through 
this mountain of expense® 


He even accused the poor old duke of wilfully passing an 
exorbitant demand for the Hessian troops’ forage, in order to 
render the war, ‘his war,’ odious and impracticable? In 
the autumn of the same year Newcastle suddenly informed 
Pitt that a loan of £12,000,000 would be required for the 
service of 1759. Pitt Lad reckoned on half that amount, and 
on investigation discovered the exoess to be chiefly due to 
an impudent demand of Munchausen, which Newcastle had 
meekly accepted, to double the cost of the German troops. 
‘There was an explosion and a threat of resignation from Pitt 
before Neweastle was brought to his senses. The excossive 
estimate was withdrawa, the amount of the loan halved, and 
Pitt restored to good humour. He could now, he said, go 
down to the House in the highest spirits; and, Newcastle tells 
the King, he spoke ‘ with the greatest respect of your Majesty's 
electorate and expressed the highest gratitude to your Majesty 
for risking the rain and destruction of your electoral dominions 


Saat ras: tia naee 
* Chatham Corr 
+ aa mrss, Se, 4, According to the Prussian envoys (Schefer, 
‘IL’ 562) thore was some grourd for Pitt's suspicions that some of the ‘Troasury 
officials, merely to spite him, wore wasteful of the national rsouroca. New- 
castle, at any rate, was quite innocently incompetent, 
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for the sake of this country.’ But Pitt was not pacified for 
long. His often repeated homilies on extravagance wrung 
from the distracted duke the comment that it was amazing 
the person who by his measures had run up all this expense 
should gramble at it ;? 


such treatment [he declared to Hardwicke] from one whom I have 
nourished and served is not and cannot be borne . . . he will be 
‘Treasurer, Secretary, General, and Admiral. The first he shall 
not be whilst Iam there. I... am determined to ask leave to 
retire the moment the session is over. 


Loge, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had an even more 
uncomfortable time. His refusal in 1755 to pay the Hessian 
subsidy without the sanction of Parliament proved to be a 
solitary instance of courage* He afterwards earned Pitt's 
contempt by his treachery in 1757 and by the want of confi- 
dence he showed in the country’s resources. When Pitt felt 
contempt he was not backward in showing it: Legge he 
spoke of to Neweastle as ‘« little low genius,"* and made no 
soruple about attacking his finance publicly in the House of 
Commons. In 1758 Legge was so much provoked by his 
criticisms that he resigned in a pot, but returned to his post 
after a few days of intense anxiety to the Duke of Newoastle. 

‘The budget debates of 1769 are amusing to read in the light 
of Pitt's remark that ‘finance was not his province,’ and that 
he did not mean ‘to buffet Mr. Legge.’ There had been 
considerable discussion in the Cabinet as to the best way of 
raising additional taxation. Pitt urged a graduated tax on 
shops, but Legge, thinking the graduation would be too difficult, 
suggested that the tax should be uniform, whatever the shop's 


1 Add. MSS. 22884, £. 27; 92885, ff. 484 agf.; 32886, f. 323. Newoastle 
indeed was incorrigible. In the following year he urged Granby to pass the 
Hanoverian accounts without investigation, which Granby very properly 
refused to do. Finally the complaints of wastefulness by the Treasury com- 
missariat officers in Germany and of their scanty provision for the troops became 
to persistent that Pitt insisted on an independent committee of inquiry, much 
to the duke's diszust. (See Waddington, iv, 251, and Manners, Granby, 
Pp. 88, 123-5, 161, 201.) 

‘ Add. MSS. 32800, £. 130. * 00 vol. i, p. 268. 

4 Boo vol. i, p. 310. * Add, MSS, 32012, f. 164. 
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earnings. ‘This suggestion was so obviously unfair that it was 
withdrawn by Legge for a special tax on sugar But sugar 
would not do at all for Pitt. The mercantile interest, 
especially that of the West Indian suger planters, was always 
an object of his particular attention. Not that he neglected 
the landed interest, which most of his contemporaries still 
looked upon as the tender plant to be nurtured, but he saw 
better than most that without the wealth of his friends the 
City merchants England's extraordinary exertions in this war 
would have been impossible. He was, too, 8 protectionist, 
not so much for economic reasons as from a deep-seated belief 
that trade regulations were the links that held the British 
possessions together.* 

‘When, therefore, Legge’s proposal to tax sugar came before 
the House, Pitt warmly supported Beckford’s opposition to it. 
Beckford’s wearisome disquisition on his favourite topic had 
been greeted with many ‘horse laughs.’ When he sat down, 
“Sugar, Mr. Speaker,’ began Pitt, and again a ‘horse laugh,’ March 0, 
more hesitating, was heard. ‘Sugar, Mr. Speaker,’ thun- 1759. 
dered Pitt; and, in the dead silence that followed, ‘Sugar, 
Mr. Speaker,’ he whispered in his most dulcet tone: ‘who 
will Iugh at sugar now?’ He then launched out into a 
panegyric of Beckford, whose friendship had been one of 
the few glories of his life, and who had deserved as well of 
his country as any servant of the Crown. Ho also praised 
Sir Josiah Child, whose thoories of trade had boon quoted by 
Beckford, speaking of him as one whose character was known 
wherever a ship sailed, and who was not only a great mercantile 
writer but fit to govern s great Empire or to make a little 





1 For these proposals see Chatham MSS. 81, Add. MSS. 32887, f. 428, and 
32888, £.404. Fors criticiam of the uniform shop tax see Adam Smith, Wealth 
of Nations, Book V, chap. iii. 

* This comes out most clearly in his speeches on America, eg. in his first 
speech of January 14, 1766, and in his diference with Basie on fee porta in 
‘Dominios and Jamaica and on cotton-planting in the lattor island. (Seo below, 
Pp. 183.) Pitt's mercantile theory is very much the same as that originally 

nd by Mr. Chamberlain in his early speeches on tariff reform. It is 

to note that at this time Hume had already expressed free trade 

Brinciples in his Essay published in 1752 (eee expecially his essay, ‘Of the 
Tealousy of Trade’). 
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kingdom a grest one; and yet Child himself could not have 
spoken with more weight than Beckford. Why should tho 
name of sugar be greeted indecently with @ ‘horse laugh’? A 
mention of land or corn would have been received with respect, 
yet they were hardly more staple industries of the nation than 
sugar. An additional 5 per cent. tax on sugar would, he 
prophesied, be regretted even by those who proposed it. 
His own proposal had been for a graduated tax on shops ; 
unpopular as such a tax might bo in London, he would 
proclaim his belief in it if he were to be stoned for it in the 
streets. But the prejudices of mankind could not be ignored : 
a tax on currants, if represented with warmth and rage as 
a tax on the nations) plum-pudding, might prove the un- 
doing of a ministry. Then he turned savagely on Loggo. 
Opening his attack with that awful humility, which he some- 
times assumed when he wished to send a cold shudder down 
the backs of his hearers, he called himself a mere drudge of 
office, an instrument of government thrust into office by a 
thousand incomprehensible accidents ; then held up to ridicule 
the hand-to-mouth methods of the Treasury, always suggesting 
taxes in a hurry; instead of thinking out a permanent and well- 
digested scheme of finance that should soar above the prosent 
irrational system. Carried on by his subject he proceeded to 
sketch the lines on which he should work if he were at the 
Exchequer, declaring himself a convert to Walpole’s idea of an 
open port in London and inland duties as best fitted for a 
mercantile community, if only the excise and right of search 
were safeguarded by jury trials. He ended by saying he should 
vote for the budget, but added ‘ video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor.’ This speech from the man who meant ‘ not to butfet 
him’ alarmed Legge so much that he substituted a general 
import duty for his special tax on sugar, and proposed to adopt 
Pitt's suggestion of opening bonded warehouses for tobsceo.* 
Pitt’s rough hand was needed to drive on timorous col- 


1 Thore is a certain piquanoy in this panegyrio from the grandson of the 
man whom Child hed called ‘s roughling immoral man.’ (See vol. i, p. 16.) 

+ For thia debate see Walpole, George 11, iii, 176-0, and West's ascount to 
Newoastle in Add, MSS, 32988, f. 428, 
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leagues to find resources for the war. Every year Newcastle 
and Legge came to him with doleful faces saying that funds 
could not be raised and that another campaign would ruin 
England. ‘They hed some excuse for their apprehensions. 
‘The war was ushered in by a bad year, the constant drain of 
specie to Germany for subsidies and pay made coin scare in 
England and required special remedies, and a wasteful system 
of raising loans was persisted in from a desire to keop the 
nominal interest at 8 per cent.* But Pitt would hear of no 
relaxation of effort. He was always in favour of new taxes 
rather than increased loans, and exclaimed against New- 
castle's habit of anticipating more than a year's revenue from 
the Sinking Fund.* When Legge proposed a five per cent. 
tax on official salaries he characteristically suggested making 
it 884 per cent. while the war lasted. If taxes failed, 
then recourse must be had to loans; for Pitt’s objection 
to waste was not inconsistent with large ideas of public 
expenditure: 


A great nation’s expenses [he told the House of Commons after 
his resignation] in | war so widespread and so complicated as 
that in which England was engaged could not be measured with 
that precision and parcimony possible in the case of a private 
individual's charges for an object of small extent. 





To Legge’s truism that ‘no nation can afford a greater 
quantity of war of any species than it is able to psy for,’ 
and to Newcastle's complaint that ‘we can't go on this foot 
another year,’ Pitt retorted with asperity that at any rate we 


1 Ata Cabinet Council held on February 28, 1750, it was resolved to meet the 
scarcity of coin by (1) allowing the exportation of oorn forbidden since the bed 
harvests of 1758 and 1767; (2) passing a law forbidding the melting down of 
coin. (Add. MSS. 29008, ¢. 274.) 

* Seo The Present State of the Nation (1768). This pamphlet, mainly a 

‘violent attack on Pitt's finance, though written by Knox, wss inspired by George 
Greovile (Gon Hitec MBB. Conmisrin—Variou, oi, 00.) Its chat 

importance lies in the fact that it provoked Burke's Obsereations . 
he Prevent Biate of the Nation. Almost the only oriticum of Grenville not 
confuted by Burke is that directed against this method of raising loans. 

* Yorke, Hardwicke, iil, 146, 249. 

* add. M98. 29884, £.'27; ‘Torrens, 3, 

* Schafer, IT?, 742 (Pramian envoy's report rt of November 17, 1761). 
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conld afford the war better than France, then notoriously 
bankrapt. 

This confidence in the country’s commercial stability was 
justified ; each year, while Legge and Newcastle croaked, the 
loans placed on the market were fully subscribed? Pitt him- 
self, discussing the question of fands with Newcastle in 1760, 
breesily pointed to the returns of East India trade, which 
by itself, he said, would justify a loan of £16,000,0002 This 
commercial prosperity was no passing symptom. Burke in 
his ‘Observations,’ written in 1769, showed that the extra 
taxes imposed on beer and malt in the Seven Years’ War were 
so little burdensome that consumption actually increased 
under them. In 1776 Adam Smith says of the country that 


at the conclusion of the late war, the most expensive ever waged, her 
agriculture was as flourishing, her manufacturers as numerous and 
a8 fully employed, and her commerce as extensive as they had 
ever been before. The capital, therefore, which supported all 
those different branches of industry, must have been equal to 
what it had ever been belore. . . . and since the peace agriculture 
has been still further improved, the rents of houses have risen, 
proof of the increasing wealth and revenue of the people... . 
Great Britain seems to support with ease a burden, which, half a 
century ago, nobody believed her capable of supporting.* 


Unfortunately this truth was not so clear to Pitt’s contem- 
poraries. As the war went on from year to year, and the‘ moun- 


+ Pitt carefully watched he finances of the rival kingdom, In Chatham 
MSS. 74 \a a paper marked ‘ Extracts, Hayes, May 6,’ which states that Minden. 
‘cost France 45,000,000 livres sad also, ‘ 169,000,000 livres the King owes without 
ny funds for payment; asiigumente on the dearost revenues for abovo = 
yeer. No more money can be raised on the people after the produce of the 

iemes SF0 spent’ 

Add. MSS, 32383, f. 276; 32004 agg.; and Torrens, ii, possim. 

* Add, MSS. 32912, {. 164, "In that year the total export and import trade 
with the East Indios was valuid at over £3,000,000, compared with £1,725,000 
in 1751-2, 8 year of profound peace, See the trade tables in Lansdowne 
Hou MSS. 102 (Revenue), which show the export and import tnde 
trith our colonics and with foreign oountrian for the years 1161-2, 1701-8, 
1758-0, and 1759-60 and fora few other years. Barke also in his Observations 
gives tables showing the rapid development of, British trade and shipping 
between the years 1754 and 1761. 

© Wealth of Nations, Book V, chap. ii, 
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tain of expense’ was piled higher and higher, the fear became 
common that even complete victory might leave England 
bankrupt. Tho dissatisfaction thus caused centred on Pitt. 
Small though his actual responsibility was for wasteful 
methods of expenditure and for the raising of loana and \ 
taxes, his colleagues were so alienated by his reproaches and 
outbursts of ill-humour that they were not disposed to lighten 
his burden. It was easy for them to confirm the popular 
opinion and shuffle off their misdeeds by muttering sig- 
nificantly, ‘Pitt would be Treasurer, Secretary, General and 
Admiral.’ It was well that Pitt would: less well that in 
attempting it he was too prone to his grandfather's method 
of * banging’ those who stood in his path, too forgetful of his 
own maxim that ‘an eagerness and zeal for dispute . . . 
shows great self-sufficiency.” 
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THE NEW REIGN 


*rolanrro ths yrbpas, wal rb phy Diese o sail dyer bs reloarre git 
enguts eal lncbor vals Goppapals repented 
‘Tavorprss, ii, 59.1 

Ow Saturday, Ootober 25, 1760, George II died suddenly of 
an apoplectic fit at the age of seventy-seven.v Only a short 
time before, Pitt, in a moment of irritation, had exclaimed 
that ‘ serving the King might be a duty, but it was the most 
disagreeable thing imaginable to those who hed that honour.’? 
But though sometimes provoked by his obstinacy in details 
of administration, for the last three years Pitt had not beon 
seriously hampered by the King. With all his faults George II 
was 8 good judge of a man: he had too many causes of offence 
ever to love Pitt, but he accepted him grudgingly as inevitable, 
and even came to respect him for his ability, courage, and 
steadfastness.” Above all Pitt always knew where he stood 
withhim. Contrasting him many years later with his successor, 
* the late good old King,’ said Lord Chatham, ‘ . . . possessed 
justice, truth, and sincerity in an eminent degree ; so that it 
‘was possible to know if he liked you or disliked you. 

His grandson, George III, with all the old King’s ob- 
stinate prejudices and little of his common senso, was 
respectable in his private life. Unfortunately he had been 








1 “They changed their mind and blamed Pericles for promoting the war and 
being the cause of their troubles.’ 

© Torrens, ii, 556. 

* Seo below, p. 270. ‘Tho contrast was not actually expremed, but, from 
the context, is obviously implied. 
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taught to draw a sharp distinction between his private and 
his royal qualities. Brought up in s secluded Court which 
was always the object of the old King’s hostility, he had 
from childhood learned to use dissimulation, the weapon 
of the oppressed” His father, Frederick, Princa of Wales, 
@ persistent and unsuccessful intriguer, had spent tho last 
years of his life with e few disappointed politicians drawing 
up secret plans for the revolution with which he proposed to 
inaugurate his reign. His first declaration to the Council and 
first King’s Speech were prepared, and every moment of his 
time ‘during the first fortnight of his reign ready mapped out. 
Every prominent servant of the Crown, including Pelham, 
Newcastle, Hardwicke, Bedford, Anson, Fox, and Pitt, was 
to be discarded and replaced by Egmont, ‘ Lord Dodington,’ 
and the like. He had even been to the trouble of going through 
the roll of members of parliament and preparing lists ‘of 
those who must if possible be kept out of the House of 
Commons’ and of those who were to supplant them. Pitt, 
with whom he was then outwardly resuming friendly relations, 
appears in the list of those to be kept out of the House and 
was to bo convoniontly relegated to the embassy at Turin® 
Frederick's widow, » dark, intriguing woman, was well fitted 
to continue his teaching after his death in 1751. She made 
difficulties with the governors and instructors appointed by the 
King for her son George, 8 lad of ten when his father died, and 
at a time of national danger gave the King and the Ministry 
no peace until she had foreed them to secept her favourite, 
Lord Bute, as Groom of the Stole in the Prince’s househcld.~ 
John, Earl of Bute, was a pompous, pedantic Scotsman, 
who had s genuine love for his pupil but little else to recommend 
him.. Early in life he had lived in the proud seclusion of his 

1 S00 vol. i, pp. 186-7. 

* In the wooden bor numbered 277 among the Egmont MSS. are full 
details of this echeme—which appears to have been ‘ settled at Carlton House— 
after dinner—April 1750. Present :—The Prince, Earl of Carlisle, Earl of 
Egmont, Lord Chet Jonton Wiles, Dr. Los’ Daring the Sst threo dapsof the 

sew reign, ‘nono will be secn ia private but the most particular frionds and 
those most privately ; for though His Majesty [i.e. Frederick] will be incapable 


of being shaken in his Resolutions, yet any interviews or audiences will create 
doubta.’ A few days before his death Frederick gave the papers to Egmont, 
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castle in Scotland and had exhibited an inclination to patronize 
the arts. Amateur theatricals first brought him to the notice 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, who after somo experience of 
him said that he would make ‘ an excellent ambassador in any 
court where there was nothing to do.’ He appears himself 
to have been aware that his capacity for a public part was 
limited, but he had an unbounded belief in the soundness of 
his private counsels. He and the Princess between them hed 
thoroughly drilled the young Prince of Wales in the traditional 
policy of Leicester House. ‘George, be a king” was his 
mother's constant exhortation to him, and Bute reinforced 
that advice by practical examples of successful intrigue, not 
the least successful being that which gained him his own post 
in the household. They were also careful that the prince's 
political education shold be based on a full appreciation of 
the royal prerogative’ Blackatone, whose lectures, delivered 
to the University of Oxford in 1758, contained higher notions 
of the prerogative than were then common, was pressed into 
the service. But the ideas of Pitt's early, but soon discarded, 
mentor, Bolingbroke, were the most influential in forming 
/ George III's views of his duties and privileges. The * Idea 
ofa Patriot King,’ written in 1788 and published in 1749, had 
from the first supplied the watehword of policy to Leicester 
House. In this treatise Bolingbroke elaborates his favourite 
theory that all the evils of the State are due to a system of 
party government, whereby one faction can by corruption 
maintain a monopoly of powery His one panacea for these 
evils is a patriot King: ‘A corrupt people whom law cannot 
correct may bé restrained and corrected by a kingly power. 
‘Hore is the hinge on which the whole turns.’ The patriot king 
must govern as soon as he begins to reign, he must dismiss 
the previous corrupt ministers and call to administration 
“gach men as he can assure himself will serve on the same 
principles on which he intends to govern ; . . . he will espouse 
no party, much less will he proseribe any,’ and he will govern 
people ‘ united in their submission to him.’ To attain his 
virtuous ends he may use dissimulation aa a shield, but above 
all he must never cast off his closk of decorum ar ‘ bienséance.’ 
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‘The treatise concludes with a rhapsody on the golden age 
which is to appear with ‘that greatest and most glorious of 
human beings, a patriot king’ :— 


What indeed can be so lovely, what so venerable, es to contem- 
plate a king on whom the eyes of a whole people are fixed, filled 
with admiration and glowing with affection ? . . . What spectacle 
can be presented to the view of the mind so rare, so nearly divine, 
as a king possessed of absolute power, neither usurped by fraud nor 
maintained by force, but the genuine effect of esteem, of confidence, 
and affection? The free gift of liberty . . . concord will appear, 
brooding peace and prosperity on the happy land; joy sitting in 
every face, content in every heart; a people unoppressed, undis- 
turbed, unalarmed; busy to improve their private property and 
public stock ; fleets covering the ocean . . . asserting triumphantly 
the right and the honour of Great Britain as far as waters roll and 
as winds can waft them. 


As a political treatise Bolingbroke's ‘ Patriot King’ is 
flashy and superficial. It makes no practical suggestions for 
abolishing corruption or creating a national policy, but in- 
sinuates that a prince's vague intentions for the benefit of 

his people are sufficient to make him the beneficent monarch 
described with so much eloquence. Nevertheless there was 
value in the underlying ideas, which have been the aim of 
every statesman great enough to perceive that party is at 
best a means to an end, and that on some great issues o 
nation must unite irrespective of parties. Pitt always fought 
against the party system, and as a minister gave offence to 

his orthodox Whig friends by the support he obtained from 
Tories and his willingness to encourage them.) He had rejoiced 

in the appointment of North, a Tory, to the Treaeury in 1759, 

as ‘likely to meet the approbation of the public,’? and more 
recently had emphasised his freedom from party ties on a bill 
introduced by Tories to enforce the property qualification 

on members of Parliament. The Whigs during their long 
domination had evaded this qualification, but Pitt, without April 21 
abating his devotion to the commercial interest, thought land wy 
should be ‘ the turnpike to get into the House.” 1700. 


+ Add, MSS, 32891, f. 267. 
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I am neither Whig nor Tory [he had said in the debates on 
this bill], but venerate the memory of King William and shall die 
by the principles of the Revolution .... I have been called an 
adventurer in tempestuous times, but I came only because I was 
called; and nothing would make me stay but the continuance of 
union and the support of the landed interest in this House, without 
which I could never have helped to load the country with fifteen 
millions of tazation . . . I have been charged with striking a bar- 
gain with the Tories, but I knowof no bargains or demands which it 
ia uncandid for me to name. ... I shall always think it better 
for government to act with s whole nation than with only a party. 
I mean the whole, and to show the common enemy our fixed 
union? 

‘Thus Pitt and the pundits of Leicester House had a common 
aim in the destruction of faction ; but their ultimate objects 
were as the poles ssunder. Their idea was to wrest the 
monopoly of power from the Whig perty in order to place it 
in tho hands of one man, Pitt's in order to place it in the 
hands of the whole people. Dodington, writing to Bute a 
fow weeks after George III's accession, revealed the object of 
Bute and his friends : 


Remember, my noble and generous friend, that to recover 
monarchy from the inveterate usurpation of oligarchy is a point 
too arduous and important to be achieved without much difficulty 
and some degree of danger.* 


Opposed to this idea of ‘ recovering monarchy’ was Pitt's 
conception o! ‘ acting with the whole nation rather then with 
only a party.’ Frederick, Prince of Wales, writing to Egmont 
in the characier of the Patriot King, had said : ‘ Let us remem- 
ber both Henry IV and Sully ; in all times these are our models ; 
let us follow them in most all except in their extravagancies.’ * 
But Frederick’s choice of Egmont for his Sully, his son’s of 
Lord Bute, showed how little they cared for the nation. Pitt 
himself was quite willing to have a patriot king, but his ides 

1 S00 Walpols, George II, iii, 279; Torrens, fi; 545; 38 Geo. I, 0. 20; and 
Add, HSS. 32905, £. 246. In the committee on the bill he opposed enforeing the 
qualifcation by sxacting an oath from all members. * He was an enemy to ab 
oath,’ he declared, ‘ and heartily wished to see the oath of the elected and all 
Custom House caths repealed.’ (Add. MSS. 32905, f. 70.) 

* Adolphus, |, 479. © Egmont M88. 277. 
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of the Sully was himself, the one man in England who could 
faithfully interpret the nation to the King and guide him to a 
patriotic because national policy. 

Pitt and Bute had once been on excellent terms.’ Pitt had 
supported Bute’s ambition to be Groom of the Stole, and 
Bute, as representing the heir-apparent’s interoste, had taken 
prominent part in the negotiations which led to Pitt's return 
to power in the summer of 1757. In the early days of the 
ministry Pitt and Bute corresponded freely, Pitt sending early 
intelligence of events abroad, Bute encouraging his ‘ worthy ” 
or ‘dearest’ friend with loftily worded expressions of his 
own and the young Prince's approval.’! But towerds tho ond 
of 1758 a rift appeared./ Bute expressed dissatisfaction with 
Pitt because Bligh, a favourite at Leicester House, was not 
welcomed at Court after his failure at St. Cast ;* in other ways, 
too, Pitt was becoming independent of Leicester House. The 
two met in December 1758 to discuss their grievances. ‘ You are 
becoming too reserved,’ said Bute. ‘ Holderness, I find, informs 
you of all that is material,’ answered Pitt, ‘and I am too 
busy to supplement this with every trifling detail that occurs.’ 
Bate then opened on plans for the coming reign, and quarrelled 
with Pitt on the subject of Newcastle. Pitt said it would be 
impossible to dismiss him. ‘What! is he still to engross all 
patronage as he does now?’ exclaimed Bute, and told Pitt 
tartly that though he himself might be employed he would 
not be allowed to assign places to ministers when the ‘hope of 
England’ came to the throne.* The breach was never repaired. 
Pitt deeply offended Bute and the Prince of Wales by his 
severity to Sackville and by another incident equally to his 
credit. He had endeavoured to persuade the King to allow 


+ E.g. Bute to Pitt in August 1757 : ‘I enter heartily into the base unworthy 
manner that you have been treated in... . Viotory is before us, our enemioa 
know it and tremble. Long may you continue, my dear Pitt, in an office that 
your parta and good heart adorns; msy you be found there at that critical 
‘moment’ [i.e. when the ‘hope of England’ comes to the throne). (Chatham 





* Add. MSS.32886,. 384 ; o00 aloof. 411, and 32887, f, 213, and The Border 
‘liots, p. 362 299. 
* Bee above, p. 6. 
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the Prince of Wales to attend Council and become initiated 
in the conduct of affairs; but on the King’s blank refusal Pitt 
had loyally declared that no minister ought to acquaint him 
with Cabinet secrets and had conformed to the King’s wishes.* 

‘At the eatliest opportunity in the new reign Pitt was made 
to feel the change in his position: When George III was 
hurrying back to Kensington after he had received the secret 
message of his grandfather's death, he met on the road a 
coach and six with the servants in Mr. Pitt's well-known 
blue and silver livery. Inside was Mr. Pitt, the first minister 
who had come to pay his respects to the new King. But 
George III passed him without a word, and afterwards sent 
him to wait for hours at Savile House. On being at last 
admitted to the council chamber Pitt heard the king in his 
accession declaration speaking of the war—his war—es ‘ bloody 
and expensive t and expressing an ardent desire for peace 
without any reference to the allies, whose interests Pitt felt 
to be bound up with England's honour. This attack on Pitt's 
system was deliberate, for, taking # leaf out of Frederick's 
book, Bute had long ago prepared this declaration for his 
master’s accession.® As soon as the King had left, Pitt went up 
to Bute and demanded an explanation. He told him plainly 
that it would not be to his Majesty's service that Bute should 
manage the affairs of the country,’ and insisted on revising 
the obnoxious passage of the King’s Speech for the Council 
minute book, so that it should run: ‘ As I mount the throne in 
the midst of an expensive, but just and necessary war, I shall 
endeavour to prosecute it in 4 manner most likely to bring 
about an honourable and lasting peace in concert with my 
allies.’ But, though he gained this point, Pitt soon had further 
evidence that the war was no longer favoured at Court. On 


1 Holderness charscteristically took the opposite course, communicating 
‘all ho know to the Prince. In the next reign, however, he did not gain much 
profit by his basoness. It is interesting to find Gladstone making the same 
Fequest on bebalf of Edward VII, when Prince of Wales, and meeting with the 
same blank refusal from Queen Vitoria. (See article ‘Edward VII’ ia 
Dictionary of National Biography.) 

* Boo above, p. 59, aod Fitzmaurice, Shelburne, i, 

* Bo Pitt told Thomss Walpole two years later ‘aa. HSS, 32945, f. 1), 
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the Monday following, when news came of the Prince of Brans- 
wick’s defeat at Clostercamp, of the capture of Berlin, and of 
Frederie’s complete rout in Saxony, some of tho new courtiors 
barely concealed their satisfaction. 


Pitt [said one of them] seems not serene, but bears it higher 
[than Newcastle] from the natural turn of his insolent temper and 
from a supposition that his popular interest with the mob and the 
Tories will force him to be continued at least during the continuance 
of the war. 


‘A week or two later the same courtier spoke about the mob’s 
“indecent rejoicings ' at Frederic's great vietory at Torgau.t 

In the first months of the new reign Pitt had one of his fits 
of profound despondency. Bute, he saw, meant to be 


the minister behind the curtain... I and my Lord Holderness 
dangle at Court with a Bag in our hands, but we are not ministers 
. . . people seeing me with that bag come and ask me questions, 
which I am no more able to answer than any man in the outer room.® 
Such a position was to Pitt intolerable. 


I can’t bear s touch of command [he had confided to a friend who 
came with offers of friendship from Bute], my sentiments on politics, 
like my religion, are my own. The rights of my office are not 
enough for me; if I 4m to be in » responsible situation, I cannot be 
dictated, prescribed to, ete. ; neither acting as friend can I then 
contend for the closet, or drive measures by national weight as I 
do at present, where I pretend not friendship with the ministers 
with whom I act. 


To Bute himself he was oqually explicit. His private 
friendship he would welcome, but no division of responsibility : 
“if the system of war was to undergo the least shadow of 
change he could no longer be of any service.’ All Pitt then 
eared for was to sco the country ‘ out of the prosent plunge,’ 
for he was weary of the ‘heats and colds’ of the House of 
Commons. ‘My health admonishes me more and more,’ he 
told Newcastle, ‘ as all other circumstances have long done, how 
little I am fitted to the great office with which his Majesty has 
deigned to honour me’; he even spoke of asking the King for 


+ Egmont MSB, 277. * Add. MBB, 82918, £. 426. 
vor. F 
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some honourable retreat, some ‘ by-standing office."* ‘I will 
make way for my Lord Bute’s greatness, assist it; only Ieannot 
make part of it . . . the only difference between us is that his 
Lordship will practise his philosophy in a court and I in a 
village.’ * 

Bute meant Pitt to retire to his village, but not too soon. 
With Pitt’s dominating personality overshadowing the Throne, 
he despaired of seeing the golden age when the eyes of a whole 
people, ‘filled with admiration and glowing with affection,’ 
would be fixed on the patriot king. But, while the war 
continued, Pitt was indispensable.“ Bute’s own notions about 
the war ‘are very singular,’ says Dodington, ‘and I believe 
not thoroughly digested’; but he had at least the good senso 
to see that Pitt alone could bring it to a successful issue. His 
chief hope of Pitt’s speedy departure from the Ministry rested 
in the growing unpopularity of the German operations. He had 
from the outset of the new reign decided to sacrifice the interests 
of Hanover and Frederic for peace from a belief that such a 
course would be popular, and was only afraid that Pitt might 
have made up his mind to do the same, and by forestalling 
him gain the popularity for himself’; but in January 1761 he 
‘was reassured and came to Dodington with the joyful news that 
Pitt was madder than ever, and had no intention of abandon- 
ing the Continent. Openly he dared not oppose Pitt, for he 
still feared him. When he procured a favourable reception 
at Court for the disgraced Sackville he was once more taken to 
task by Pitt and brought, says Newcastle, to ‘a kind of sub- 
mission.’*® His plan, therefore, was secretly to encourage the 
critics of the continental war, and on Dodington’s advice 
to set coffee-house spies and runners to stir up popular feeling 
against Pitt. 

Bute and Dodington were powerfully assisted in their 
secret campaign by the extraordinary stir caused in the autumn 


1 It was no doubt whon Pitt was in one of theso moods that the King 
said of Holderness and him, ‘I have one Seoretary who can do- nothing and 
another who will do nothing.’ (Walpole, Memoirs.) 

* Bee The Border Eutiots, pp. 362-5, and Add. MSS, 32018, f1. 388 07g. 

2 Add. MSS. 39014, £. 276. 

« Dodington's Diary, pp. 414 ogg. 
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of 1760 by s pamphlet entitled ‘ Considerations on the Present 
German War.’/ This was written by Israel Mauduit, a dis- 
senting woollen-draper, and partly inspired by no less a person 
than Lord Hardwicke. Pitt himself would not have quarrelled 
with some of the suggestions in this able pamphlet, which is 
written in a tone of studious urbanity and moderation. For 
example, Mauduit approves of attacks on the French West 
India Islands and of diversions on the French coast, arguing 
that, since ‘ armies at land cannot fly, but armies at sea have 
wings,’ 10,000 Englishmen on board a fleet could occupy 
80,000 Frenchmen on land. But there his agreement with 
Pitt ended. He condemned our interference in the continental 
war by s course of reasoning which almost recalled Pitt's 
attacks on Carteret’s policy, maintaining that our incursions 
into Germany were 8 weakness instead of a strength to our 
allies, were of no use to Hanover, and of no damage to the 
French, who could always send a greater force than we could 
to Germany. He even ventured to attack the popular hero 
Frederic II, and predicted that another such Germen campaign 
ag that of 1760 would make England bankrupt. 

The effect of his pamphlet was prodigious. ‘ The Ministry 
are much out of joint,’ writes Gray, ‘Mr. Pitt much out of 
humour, his popularity tottering, chiefly occasioned by a 
pamphlet against the German war, written by that squeaking 
acquaintance of ours, Mr. Mauduit.’ It gave utterance to 
the vague anxiety felt by many at the growing expenses of 
the war and the poor results of the last German cam- 
paign, when, in spite of 10,000 English troops, Ferdinand 
bad been driven out of Hesse and away from the Rhine. 
According to Walpole it even changed the opinion of many 
who had previously been in favour of the war. It was hailed 
with joy by new courtiers like Egmont, who had long opposed 
Pitt and were reminded of Catiline when they contemplated 
‘his power and the pitch of bustle to which he raised the 
state.’? In the House of Commons it soon found an echo. 
Parliament opened on November 18, 1760, with the Speech 
from the Throne in which George III ‘ gloried in the nama of 

+ Wrest Park MSS,, Robinson's Memoranda. 
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Britain the rest of the speech, drafted by Hardwicke and 
corrected by Pitt, alluded to ‘ that happy extinction of division 
and that union and good harmony which continue to prevail 
amongst my subjects,’ and gave no indication thet the 
prosecution of the war was to be relaxed.t VBut in the debate 
on the Address Pitt’s most trusted follower, Beckford, had the 
hardihood to speak of Ferdinand’s last campaign as languid. 
“Languid !’ exclaimed Pitt, afire in a moment, and proceeded 
to give Beckford a notable thrashing, repeating ‘languid ’ and 
“Janguor’ several times, recalling all the great successes of 
the war and asking the gentleman if he wes still rash and 
inconsiderate enough to talk of ‘languor.’ Beckford did not 
answer, but the shot had gone home. A month later, when 
proposing the annual subsidy to Frederic, Pitt found, instead 
of the enthusiasm of former years, a House cold and listless 
in its support of the Protestant hero. Ho carried his motion ; 
but the best speech in the debate is said to have been one 
drawing its inspiration from the ‘ Considerations.’ ‘ A certain 
little book, that was found somewhere or other, has made 
great many orators in this House’ said Pitt scomfully.t 
‘A fow months later, when Legge had put up the price of strong 
beer by @ penny @ pot, the mob took up the ery against the 
war and hissed the King himself at the theatre. 

Unfortunately, at the very time when Pitt needed all the 
support possible to resist Bute’s intrigues and retain full 
control of the war, Newcastle and he had serious differences 
of opinion. Bute snd the King were as anxious to get rid 
of Newcastle as of Pitt, for with Newcastle still rested that 
control over the House of Commons without which the King 
would remain powerless./ But they were wise enough to seo 


1 With some difficulty Pitt had elec obtained a word of praise for ‘the useful 
‘and zealous service of the militia,’ He had originally proposed stronger words, 
but finally, after » visit to him from Hardwicke, when he was found with ‘ bis 
foot upon cushion,” bad agreed to the milder form of eulogy. (Add. MSS. 
32014, ff. 162, 275.) 

* Cavendish, Debates, i, 674. Rigby (Buiford Corr, ii, 426) soya of this 
debate that, if Mauduit was in the gallery and wanted conviction that his 
fargimenta were unanswerable, he had it that day to his satisfaction, 20 feeble 
md poor in argument wes Pitt's spocch, and eo indifferent the support he 
reosived. 
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that united Pitt and Newcastle were irresistible and took 
every advantage of their differences to play one against the 
other. In the last weeks of George II's reign and the beginning 
of George III's proposal by Pitt to make another diversion 
on the coast of France interrupted, says Newcastle, the har- 
mony which had begun to prevail? Since the failure at 
St. Cast in 1758 Pitt had dropped these expeditions, but, 
moved by Ferdinand’s precarious position in Germany and 
by a French threat to reoceupy Wesel in the autumn of 1760, 
he determined to comply with the urgent requests of Ferdinand 
and Granby to repeat the experiment. 

The point of attack chosen was Belleisle, an island com- 
manding the entrance to Quiberon Bay. It had been recom- 
mended to Neweastle in 1747 and to Pitt in 1756 as a 
useful base on the French coast. Pitt had all the transporte 
ready for an oversea expedition, Earlier in the year he had 
meant to use them for an attack on Mauritius ;‘ in October he 
had decided on the Belleisle expedition instead. But, on pro- 
posing it to the Cabinet, he found Neweastle and Hardwicke 
averse to sending 5,000 troops and a fleet to the Bay in 
November. Hawke, who was to command the fleet, was also 
unfavourable, but Pitt treated his report with scorn as due 
to the promptings of Newcastle and Hardwicke and persisted 
in his scheme. Interrupted by George II’s death the Cabinet 
discussions were resumed on November 18, 1760, ‘Mr. Pitt 
pushing it on, answering for the good effects of it, ‘ Belleiale 
taken would be a place of arms for the next summer, etc.” ” 
Hardwicke and Newcastle still opposed, but Bute, who was 
now admitted to all Cabinet Councils,/atrongly supported 


3 Add. MSS. 32913, f. 183. 

2 Chatham Corr. ii, 72 (Granby to Pitt) ; Manners, Granby, p. 166 (Ferdinand 
to Holdemeas). 

3 Chatham MSS. 85 and 21 (letters of Captain T. Cole and T. Jansen). 

4 Seo above, p.28. From the précis of Admiralty orders in Record Office 
Foreign, Various, 68-71, it appoars that Pitt ordered 15,000 tons of transport 
to be taken up and rictualled on April 17 and May 16, 1759, and on Novem- 
ber 27, 1769, ordered them to be kept ready for any purpose he might require 
during 1760. ‘This method was expensive, but avoided the delays usual in 
previous ministries in finding the transporte and preparing them alter an 
‘expedition had been decided upon. 
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Pitt. ‘It would be a blot upon the King’s reign to open by 
laying aside such an expedition,’ he said ; for, though anxious 
to encourage the feeling against German operations, he was 
convinced that a bad and hasty peace would damage the 
King’s popularity. Pitt, therefore, obtained sanction for his 
expedition, too late, however, for that year. 

Early in the reign Pitt had perceived the common danger 
to which he and Newcastle were exposed, and had suggested 
to the duke that they should unite in resisting Bute's uncon- 
stitutional attempt to govern behind the curtain.*® But 
Newcastle could take no long views. He was annoyed at the 
appointment of some Tories to the household, which Pitt 
avowed to be according to his advice,* and still more disturbed 
at instructions from Bute for the ensuing elections, to leave 
the nominations to Treasury boroughs to the King, to spend 
no public money on buying seats and to allow the electors 
in the dockyards to vote for whom they pleased These 
instructions and the King’s answer to Newcastle's request to 
be allowed to spend some money on the elections—' Nothing, 
I say, my Lord; I desire to be tried by my country,— 
were also known to be in harmony with Pitt’s views; and 
when Newcastle saw Pitt and Bute having ‘a long, familiar 
and serious conversation together,’ he forthwith jumped to 
the conclusion that he had been betrayed, and that they were 
plotting his ruin. 

When, therefore, Bute approached Neweastle with a little 
plot against Pitt he readily fell into the trap... Bute had refused 
the offer of the secrstaryship, made to him by George III on 
the first day of his reign, but soon found that, though of 
the Cabinet Council and consulted on all important matters, 

1 "The expedition was, however, carried out successfully in 1761 (eee below, 
P. 9). For these discussions on the Belleisle expedition sce Add. MSS. 
32012, f. 323; 32013, ff. 45, 183, 326; 82014, f. 171; and for the Cabinet of 
November 13, 1760, Yorke, Hardwicke, ii, 311, and Chatham M83. 70, 
Bee also Corbett, ii, 95 ag7- 

* Add. MSS. 32013, f. 426, 485. 

* Gray's Levers, December 10, 1760. 

«It appears, however, that Bute sent secret instructions to Portamouth 


for the dockyard men to vote for his nominee Stuart in opposition to Legge, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. (Bedford Corr. ii, 423.) 
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ho was at a disadvantage in having no executive power. Since 
Pitt bad already told him plainly that it would not be to the 
King’s service that he should hold office, Buto dotorminod 
to compass his aim through Newcastle, before Pitt had any 
inkling of his intention. He chose Count Viry, the Sardinian 
minister, as his go-between. Viry, ‘a stupid animal in 
appearance,’ says Selwyn, had an extraordinary position at 
St. James's, due to his genius for intrigue. The friend of 
every English political faction, he wormed out tho sccrets 
of each and retailed them to the others, without ever losing 
the confidence of any. When orders for his recall came from 
Turin, Pitt joined with Newcastle in earnest appeals to the 
King of Sardinia that he should be allowed to remain. Pagos 
of Newcastle's correspondence ars filled with reports from ‘C.V.’ 
of what Pitt was saying, what Leicester House or Mr. Legge 
were thinking. With the new reign Viry transferred the 
cream of his confidences from Newcastle to Bute. 

One day in January 1761 Viry came to Newcastle with 
8 suggestion that Bute should take the place of Holderness as 
Secretary of State for the Northern Department. For Holder- 
ness a sinecure could easily be procured, and the feelings of a 
time-server, such as he had proved himself, were not to be con- 
sidered : but what would be Pitt's attitude, reflected the duke, 
for Pitt’s displeasure was not lightly to be incurred. Several 
times Viry retumed to the charge, without appreciable effect 
in deciding the duke, until by}« brilliant inspiration he hinted 
that if Newoastle did not propose the change Pitt's frionds 
might. This settled Newcastle's doubts. He consulted 
Devonshire and Hardwicke, who had also been approached 
by Viry, and agreed to advise the King to make Bute Secretary 
of State’ The King was, of course, prepared for the advice 
and promised to make another attempt to overcome Bute's 
reluctance to take office. Bute and Newcastle then met on 
March 10 to concert the best method of braking it to Pitt. Now- 
castlo promised novor to dosert Bute and was much comforted 
by Bute's opinion that Pitt’s popularity was on the wane and 
that the consequences of his quitting office would not be 
disastrous, since he had no intention of joining the Opposition: 
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Mutually strengthened by these assurances, Newcastle went 
off to write # full account to Hardwicke, Bute to break the 
news to Pitt. Since it was the King’s wish, replied Pitt with 
calm politeness, and since his lordship had overcome his own 
scruples, he was perfectly satisfied. All he required for himself 
was complete control over appointments in his own depart- 
ment, free access to the King, and an assurance of the King’s 
intention io continue the war until a good peace could be 
obtained. He also suggested that Bute, as an earnest of good 
faith, should cease countenancing men like Glover and Talbot, 
who inveighed against Pitt as a ‘German minister ’ and were 
ready to make peace at any price. A fow days later the first 
great change in Pitt's Ministry was announced—Bute to be 
Beoretary of State instead of Holderness} Barrington* 
Chancellor of the Exchequer instead of Legge, and Charles 
Townshend, the spoilt darling of politics, who would have 
rivalled Pitt had he possessed any convictions, to be 
Seorstary at War.” Newcastle was for the moment delighted 
at what seemed to him a triumph over Pitt and found especial 
satisfaction in Bute’s reticence about the part he himself 
had played in the intrigue. But this satisfaction was short- 
lived : three weeks later Pitt had discovered his treachery ; and 
before many months had passed he himself had repented of it. 


I own {he wrote to Devonshire in July 1762] I did in concert 
with your Grace and my friends prefer my lord Bute to him, and 
was on insignificant instrument to bring my lord Bute into the. 
Secretary’s office; I did not think I should have been so soon and 
80 well rewarded for it. 


+ Holderness received pension of £4,000 a year as a douceur ; but this waa 
ot announced in the Gazate 

* Barrington was a usdful drudge, who between 1748 and 1778 served oon- 
tiononsly in various offices. ‘This would hardly have been possible had he not 
been willing to sink his opinions. When he was made Chanoollor, ho himself 
said: ‘Fortune may at lust make me Pope. I think Iam equally fit to be 
‘at tho head of the Church as of the Exchequer . . . but no man knows what 
jis good for him.’ 

Boo Add. MSS. 32018-32021 passim for theoe plottings and negotiations. 
In 1804 George LIT gave much the same account of them, though he then 
denied that be had been anxious to have Bute as his minister. (Rove, Diaries, 
ii, 189.) 

* Add, MSS, 32941, 1. 36. 
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At first Pitt seemed hardly shaken by the inclusion in 
the Ministry of the man who bad become his enamy. He had 
little personal fooling in the matter and was prepared to work 
with Bute or anyone else who would agree to his policy. He 
was popular at home, and on the Continent regarded as the 
soul of the war. What Frederic the Great thought of his 
value as a minister was made known to the King and Bute 
in a curious way. On George II's death Frederic had written 
@ letter of condolence to Pitt, in which he gave his views 
on peace and said of Pitt himself 

I place my confidence in you, Sir, in your character of a true 
Roman, of which you have given such striking proof during your 
ministry. I rely on you without any fear of deception, and feel 


convinced you will continue to labour for the common cause with 
no leas zeal than you showed during the late reign. 


Pitt folt it his duty to show the letter to tho King, because 
of the public matters referred to therein, but hesitated, says 
Neweastle, lest he should be charged with vanity for making 
known the passage about himself, and actually blushed at such 
praise from the Protestant hero. But a man of whom such 
opinions were held could not be discarded with indecent haste ; 
indeed, up to a certain point his popularity served the King. 
For some months longer Bute ostentatiously agreed with 
him in Council, waiting for some plausible excuse and for 
Dodington's coffee-house spies and runners to have done 

- their work before striking the decisive blow for the King’s 
liberation from thraldom.\ ’ 





» Yorke, Hardwicke, iii, 316. 


CHAPTER XVII 


PITT'S PEAOR NEGOTIATIONS 
Seourius bellum paco dubia. 


On March 81, 1761, a few days after Bute’s appointment as 
Secretary of State, Prince Galitzin, the Russian ambassador 
in London, presented offers of negotiation on behalf of France 
and her allies. Pitt had never underrated the difficulty of 
concluding a satisfactory peace. Two years before, at the 
height of his triumph, he wrote to Hardwicke : 


Peace will be as hard to make as war. The materials in His 
Majesty's hands are certainly very many and great, and it is to be 
hoped that in working them up in the great edifice of » solid and 
general Pacification of Europe there may be no confusion of language, 
but that the workmen may understand one another.! 


November In the same year he told the House of Commons, in a burst 

13, 1759. of confidence, ‘ Anybody could advise me in war; but who 
could draw such a peace as would please everybody ? I would 
snatch at the first moment of peace, though I wish I could 
leave off at the war.’ 

Pitt was scarcely fashioned for the part of a successful 
negotiator :! here his very merits as a war minister became 
defects. But, though conscious of his own unbending nature, 
he was convinced that he alone saw clearly what England 
had been fighting for and on what terms the risk of future 
war could be avoided, and he had no intention of allowing 
peace to be concluded without his active co-operation. In 


1 ddd. MSS. 35423, £. 193. 
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1759 he had seized the occasion of a trivial incident to 
make this plain to his colleagues. In October of that year 
Hardwicke’s son, Joseph Yorke, envoy at The Hague, received 
some suggestions for peace from the Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, 
@ person of no account except as the mother of Catherine the 
Great. Yorke treated the matter as a joke, answered the 
lady fiippantly and sent home the letters for his father 
and Newcastle to see. They in turn showed them to the 
Prussian onvoy and Holderness under seal of socrecy ; Pitt 
was the last to hear of them, through a calculated indiscretion 
of Holderness. He took up the matter with tremendous 


earnestness. 


I understand [he wrote to Newcastle] your Grace has received 
some days since a letter from Mr. Yorke relating to certain dapplings 
for peace on the part of some lady... . As it is a0 indispensably 
the right of a Secretary of State to be informed, instantly, of every 
transaction of this nature, and as the King’s service and the public 
good must be essentially and incurably prejudiced by such suppres- 
sions in a moment so critical that one false step may prove fatal, 
I find myself necessitated to mention this matter to your Grace. 
I know not how far your Grace may have had the King’s orders for 
this clandestine proceeding . .. but I must find myself thereby 
deprived of the means of doing His Majesty any service. . . . 








The Duke only added fuel to the flame of Pitt’s wrath by 
answering that these ‘cursed female letters’ were a matter 
* purely for amusement.’ 


Mr. Yorke’s letter [retorted Pitt], I think, with all who have read 
it, very pretty, but I cannot help differing from your Grace in not 
thinking that any letter, however prettily turned and addressed to 
the amiable sex, ought to be deemed matter of amusement, when it 
telates to the great subject of peace. I trust it is not pre- 
sumption to lay myself at His Majesty’s feet and most humbly 
Tequest his gracious permission to retire whenever his Majesty thinks 
it for hia service to treat of a peace in the vehicle of letters of amuse- 
ment, and to order his servants to conceal, under so thin a covering, 
the fit dawnings of information relative to so high and delicate an 
object. 





* Torrens, ii, 627-8 ; Chatham Corr. i, 445. 
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When Newoastle protested, no doubt with perfect truth, 
that he never intended to enter into a private negotiation for 
peace, Pitt, ‘ not very politely ' complains Newcastle, retorted 
“I believe it, for if you did, you would not be able to walk 
the streets without a guard.’! The sledge-hammer was used 
with unnecessary violence for the particular offence; but 
the lesson was effective. The King promised that he would 
not think of making pesce without Pitt’s co-operation: Yorke, 
Hardwicke and Newcastle, though they never forgave Holder- 
ness, were soon on good terms with Pitt and never again 
ventured to talk of peace without his cognizance. 


I.—Earty Arremprs at Peace 


More serious ‘dapplings for peace’ had already been 
made before Choiseul’s overture of March 1761. In 1758 
Bernis, unmenned by England’s first victories, had asked 
Spain, Denmark and Saxony to propose mediating between 
the two crowns.° Legge and Newcastle thought that with 
Louisburg to set against Minorea the opportunity should be 
embraced ; but Pitt would not give up Louisburg @ second 
time? or bargain with only that fortress and Senegal to his 
credit. He contemptaously waived aside Denmark's timid 
advances; and Choisoul himself disavowed them when he 
succeeded Bemis? At the end of 1759, however, Minden 
and Quebec had lowered Choiseul’s tone. Writing to his ally 
Kaunits in October, he drew @ desponding picture of France's 
condition. Defeated in Germany, Africa and the West Indies, 
sho was now faced with tho prospect of losing the whole of 
Canada and India ; and, unable to raiso more money by taxa- 
tion or by credit, she had barely the moans to pay the current 

1 Add. MSS. 32897, £. 512. 
* In February 1760 all danger of this was removed by the Cabinet's decision 
to demolish the fortifications of Louisburg, which was thus rendered valueless 


to France. (See Kimball, ii, 250.) 
* Seo vol i, pp. 381 and 387-8. 
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expenses of the army. In these circumstances, said Choiseul, 
the King, though determined not to desert the Empress in 
Germany, had no alternative but to make a separate peace with 
England. / He turned to his old friend Bernstorff, the Danish 
minister, and invited him to approach England with another 
offer of mediation, giving him at the same time a sketch of 
the terms which would be acceptable to France. Since these 
amounted to little more than a return to the conditions before 
the war, Choiseul showed some humour in his comment on 
them : ‘I have placed myself in Mr. Pitt’s shoss and thought 
that he would be prepared to entertain such a reasonable 
offer.’* In spite of England's victories Choiseul may have 
thought himself in a stronger position for negotiating in 1759 
than in 1758, owing to the death in August of Ferdinand of 
Spain, who was succeeded by Don Carlos of Naples. His 
sympathy with his French cousin appeared even before he 
landed in his new kingdom: he not only pressed an offer of 
mediation upon England, but, upon news of the capture of 
Quebeo, formally declared that ‘he could not see with in- 
difference the disturbance of equilibre in America established 
by the treaty of Utrecht.’ 8 

Pitt politely rejected the offers of mediation made by 
Denmark and Spain,‘ but only because thoss Powers were 
obviously biased in favonr of France, for he was quite 
ready to make peace after Quebec. He was not convinced 
that another campaign would improve England’s position, 
especially in Germany, where Frederic had long been asking 
for peace, and Ferdinand was clamouring for reinforcements 
that could ill be spared.’ At this stage he would have been 





1 Bourguet, Politique Btrangére . . . de Choiseuh p. 
Bernstorff d Choisenl, pp. Gana. 


® Record Office, Sordinis and Savvy, 67 (Pitt to Mackenzie, December 25, 
1759). 

“Ho told the Spanish ambassador that ‘such had been the blessing of 
God on His Majesty's arms’ that it was rathor for France to seck mediation 
than England. (Record Office, Sardinia and Savoy, Pitt to Mackenzie, 
September 12, 1760.) 

' For correspondence of Pitt with Ferdinand on Prussia's parlous condition 
‘and need for peace see Chatham Corr. i, 460, and Chatham M88. 90 (Ferdinand, 
to Pitt, Jannary 11, 1760). 
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content with lower terms than he afterwards demanded : 
he wished to retain Senegal and Goree in Africa, and to arrange 
boundaries in America that should include the lakes and the 
Bay of Fundy, so as to secure the colonies from attack; but 
on Guadeloupe and Minorca he professed indifference, and 
was then prepared to treat even on the possession of Louis- 
burg, Quebec and Montreal. Pitt's moderation in bis English 
demands after all the victories of this year was chiefly due to 
his determination to compensate the allied states of Prussia, 
Brunswick, Hesse and Hanover for their losses. On this he 
was always explicit both in public and in private. Shortly 
after his statement to Neweastle of the terms he would accept 
for England, he told Lady Yarmouth that, had he not to 
consider the interests of Prussia, he could make a glorious 
peace.! Ho told the King that although he would not consent 
to further acquisitions for Hanover he would see that the 
electorate suffered no loss at the end of the war.* Confirming 
his declaration of 1758 that even the interests of the American 
colonists must come second to treaty obligations,‘ a year later 
December he told the House of Commons that he would rather cut off 
17, 1709. his hand than sign a peace not in harmony with the engage- 
ments subsisting between England and Prussia. 
On the other hand Pitt had readily fallen in with Frederic’s 
suggestion of June 1759 that England and Prussia should 
2 ‘These suggestions were thrown out hastily in conversation with Newosstle 
in the last wook of October 1759, and must not be taken as Pitt's considered 


plan, (Add. MS. 32897, f. 612.) A memorial of proposals for peace, dated 
October 30, 1759, and to be found on f. 484 of the same volume, has been 





is signed 
with the initials W. P., but isneither in Pitt's handwriting nor in that of any of 
his olorks, Nowoaatic makes no allusion to it, as ho certainly would have, had 
it boon by Pitt. Nor can it, as M. Waddington says, be the paper of Pitt's 
alluded to by Lord Kinnoul in a letter of October 30 (f. 600), since it has a 
postacript dated December 4. Moreover, it differs in certain important respeots 
(e.g. the memorialist is most anxious to retain Guadeloupe) from Pitt's views 
—reported on the following day by Newesstle—and it is evidently not written 
by any minister, least of all by Pitt, since the time for making peace is loft 
with confidenoo entirely to His Majesty's judgment ‘ and to the superior know- 
edge and wisdom of his councils.’ It bears intemal evidenco of having been 
written by some merchant well acquainted with North America and the West 
ita es st a menace of rest rales Ot soe of Eig 
‘at the pe 

"Blows MGS, 268, * Add. MSS. 32607, 012. * See vol, p. 382. 
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make a joint proposal for a congress of peace. After several 
meotings betwesn the Cabinet and the Prussian envoys? the 
terms of this declaration were settled, and it was presented 
to France and her allies on November 25, 1759. Pitt also 
advised Frederic to send a seoret envoy to Paris, undertaking 
to sound the French Ministry by a separate negotiation on 
behalf of England ; to which Frederic answered, ‘ I am willing 
to leave my fate in the hands of England and am rejoiced to 
see it in the good keeping of Mr. Pitt.’# At such a moment, 
reported the Prussian envoys, when the English taste for 
victory had been whetted but was still unsatisfied, and the 
hatred of France was implacable, it required no ordinary 
courage in Pitt to raise his voiee in favour of peace. 

Assured now that Yorke had learned his lesson from 
the ‘cursed female letters,’ Pitt instructed him to make 
overtures to d’Affry, the French minister at The Hague.® 
The conversations between Yorke and d’Afiry, which were 
fitfully continued till May 1760, seemed at first so promising 
that the dispatch of a special envoy from Choiseul to Pitt was 
agreed to in principle; and the Lord Keeper Henley thought 
it @ favourable opportunity to press his claims for a peerage 
on the ground that ‘an unwilling Keeper, particularly when 
a treaty of peace was to be made, was a bad thing for a 
ministry.’ But the negotiation broke down owing to Pitt’s 
loyalty to Prussia. He knew that, were England once at 
peace with France, no subsidy could be obtained from the 
House of Commons for Frederic; in that case a peace, in 
which Frederic was not included, would do him more harm 
than good.* When, therefore, Choiseul, at the instance of 
his allies, specifically excluded Prussia from a separate treaty 

1 Seo Schasfor, IT, 562 agg, and Add. MSS, 32893 and 32897, £. 488, for 
Cabinets on this matter of July 20, September 26, October 29, 1759. 

® Pol. Corr. xix, 208 ; wee also ibid, xvii, 644 agg. 

* Pitt rejected = proposal by d'Aiguillon to negotiate with Lord Howe, 
whom he tat to discus an exchange of prisoners tar Quiberon, With & 
singular want of humour d’Aiguillon proposed to use for this negotiation the 
fall powers given him by Choisoal to treat for pesoo on Soottiah soil, had he been. 
‘mucoesaful in the projected invasion. (Bee vol. i, p. 392.) 


# Stowe MSS. 263. 
* Bchater, II", 679 (Knyphsusen to Frederic, April 11, 1760). 
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with England, Pitt added in his own hand to Holderness’ 
dispatch that ‘England would never hear of pourparlers 
for peace which did not comprehend his Majesty as Elector 
and his ally eo nomine the King of Prussia’? By May, 
when the negotiations were finally broken off, Pitt was 
glad for England’s sake also. He was furious at s saying 
reported of Choiseul that ‘neither side would come out of 
the war with any considerable gains,’ since it betrayed so 
complete a misunderstanding of England’s just demands ; 
and when Newcastle feared that it would be impossible to 
carry on the war for another year he ‘ flew into violent 
passion [and said] . . . that that was the way to make peace 
impracticable and encourage our enemy.’ 


Il.—Tae Nzcortations oF 1761 


‘The proposals which Prince Galitzin presented nearly a 
year later on Choiseul’s behalf were for a congress of all the 
belligerents at Augsburg and for a separate negotiation 
between England and France. England and Prussia agreed to 
the congress on April 8; on April 7 the Cabinet authorised 
Pitt to accept Choiseul’s other offer. When these proposals 
wore made France had fought it almost to the stumps. Louis 
XV, writing to the King of Sweden in February, had exposed the 
nakedness of his country to Pitt, who intercepted the letter.* 
In it, he said, France was too impoverished to go on pouring 
men and treasure into Germany and had no hope of better 


4 See Chatham Corr, ii, 29, The answer from St, Petersburg and Vionns, 
refusing to allow Prussia to be included in s separate negotiation between 
‘England and France, came on April 3, 1760. 

* Torrens, ii, 642. 

1. MSS. 32004, £ 278. A lively scoount of the Yorke-d'Afiry 
negotiations is in Bourguet, La Politique du Duc de Choiseul. 

“The congress never met. Pitt told Bussy that he hoped the Emperor 
would not be invited to it ‘as he would appear in all his majesty with the 
imperial eagle carrying the thanderbolt of the Empire.’ 

* Chatham M38. 88. 
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suocess in another campaign: pesce, then, was a necessity for 
her. Under such conditions Choiseul had little choice about 
terms. His best game—ono in which he was fitted to excel— 
was to wait on the turn of events and, by playing off different 
interests against each other, to save all be could from the 
wreck of his country’s fortunes. He hoped to make some- 
thing of French conquests in Germany, though they were 
nominally won for the Empress, and, in case England proved 
obdurate, he kept in reserve a promising negotiation with 
Spain. 
Pitt, on the other hand, was in a better position for 
ining on England's behalf than in the spring of 1760. 
In addition to Senegal, Goree and Guadeloupe, the whole of 
Canada had been ceded by the capitulation of September 1760, 
the complete disappearance of the French from India was 
assured, and the impotence of the French navy left little doubt 
of the success of Pitt’s designs against Dominica, St. Lucia 
and Martinique, or of the Belleisle expedition, for which 
final instructions were issued on March 25, 1761. These 
advantages wore partly counterbalanced by more unfavourable 
conditions in Germany. Frederic, in spite of occasional 
victories and indomitable courage, was becoming weaker 
with every campaign; Fordinand had been driven out of 
Hesse, part of Hanover and Wesel. Pitt knew that he would 
be able to include Hanover and Hesse in his treaty with 
France ; but with Frederic it was different. Nevertheless he 
was determined not to break his engagements with Frederic, 
and with that view had for some months been negotiating a 
new understanding with him, which was concluded in March 
1761 and had an important bearing on the subsequent 
negotiations with France, Frederic had come to recognise that 
the condition of including Prussia in the treaty between France 
and England, on which the negotiation of 1760 had broken 
down, was impossible. He therefore agreed that Pitt should 
make a separate peace with France, on condition France 
consented to evacuate Wesel and all his other Possessions on 
the Rhine and to confine her assistance to the Empress to 
24,000 men, and that he himself received an increased subsidy 
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from England to enable him to hire her disbanded Hessians 
and Hanoverians. 

To gain these concessions for Frederic, Pitt saw that 
England would have to sacrifice some of her conquests. In 
deciding which these should be he was not wanting for 
advice from pamphleteers of all shades of opinion. ‘Some,’ 
said Pitt in the House of Commons, ‘ are for keeping Canada, 
some Guadeloupe ; who will tell me which I shall be hanged for 
not keeping?’ In the main this discussion on the compara- 
tive value of Canada and the continental colonies and of the 
West India islands turned on commercial considerations. The 
‘West Indies, it was said, supplied England with more of fifo 
goods she needed: the American continent already, it was 
answered, provided a better market for English manufactures, 
and, as the population increased and had no longer cause for 
apprehension from Canada, this market was likely to improve.* 
One foreseeing writer ® urged that it would be better to retain 
the West Indian conquests than North America, ‘ which can- 
not be prevented from rising to independency and Empire’ ; 
and he was reinforced by many others who extolled the 
commercial value of Guadeloupe, St. Lucia and Dominica. 
But the weight of authority was in favour of retaining Canada. 
Lord Bath inspired ‘ A Letter to Two Great Men on the Prospect 
of a Peace,’ * in which, after insisting on the need of peace on 
the ground that ‘we have had bloodshed enough,” the writer 
argued that Senegal, Goree and Guadeloupe should all, if 


1 Schafer, IT, 731 o9g.; Pol. Corr. xx, passim ; and Weddington, iv, 405 agg. 

"In Beer, British Colonial Policy, ch. viii, will be found an exellent 
summary of the arguments used on both sides in this discussion, 

# J. Massio, General Propositions relating to Colonics (April 1761). 

“See Chatham MSS. 98, and ‘A Latter from a Gentleman in 
Guadeloupe to his friend in London’ in Almon, vol. ii. ‘The last writer 
states that Guadeloupe can produce 100,000 hogsheads of sugar, while Jamaica 
‘at the most yiolded only 60,000. He also advances the argumente that Canada 
ia comparatively useless for trade, that the prosenco of the French in North 
‘America is the: best check on any desire to revolt in our colonics. William 
Burke was the author of another pamphlet in favour of rotaining Guadeloupe. 

* London, 1760. It was actually written by Dr. Douglas, afterwards Bishop 
of Salisbury. The tone of this pampilet is very friondly to Pitt. In opposition 
to Msuduit it pointe out thet the German war was necessary, for, if France had 
boon allowed toseizo Hanover, we oould not have claimed Canada at the peace. 
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necessary, be sacrificed to the paramount need of giving 
security to the continental colonies by removing the French 
from Canada. Benjamin Franklin, the young and almost 
unknown! agent for Pennsylvania, took the same line in ‘ The 
Interest of Great Britain Considered,’ in which he insisted on 
the value to England of the American market and asserted 
that the colonists were never likely to claim independence. 
On the same side, too, was Pitt’s friend Beckford, representing 
the powerfal interests of the sugar-planters, who were afraid 
that the acquisition of the French sugar islands might infringe 
upon their monopoly. Fitt’s own view, already formed in 
December 1760, was that a considerable portion of the North 
American conquests must be retained. He may to some 
extent have been influenced by Beckford’s argument ;* he 
was certainly moved by wider considerations of the nation’s 
future neads. Thus when, at a later stage of the negotiations, 
Choiseul offered him Guiana for Newfoundland, Pitt pointed 
out that the English, being a northern people, required a 
northern climate in which to develop.* The importance of 
North America as a market also appealed to him strongly. 
“I state to you the importance of America,’ he said in one 
of his later speeches ; ‘it is a double market, the market of 
consumption and the market of supply’; and in another he 
called America ‘the fountain of our wealth, the nerve of our 
strength, the nursery and basis of our naval power.’ This 
care for our naval power made him attach even greater import- 
ance to the Canadian fisheries than to Canada itself. While 
determined to take enough of Canada to give secure boundaries 
to the American colonists, he was indifferent whether the rest 
of Canada or Guadeloupe and Goree were given up so long as 
the fisheries remained British.* 

This question of the fisheries proved to be the most 
important point of difference between Pitt and Choiseul. By 

4 Franklin found Pitt inaconsmible at this time and did business with his 
seretaries only. Pitt, however, had heard of him snd spoke of him ase man 
‘of a respectable charactor. (Franklin's Works (Bigelow), v, 443.) 

* Ho was attacked for this in A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Author of a Letter toa 
Ovsszen (1761). 

» Waddington, iv, 452. “Yorke, Hardwicke ii, 316. 
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the Treaty of Utrecht the French right of fishing off Newfound- 
land and drying their fish on the shore had been confirmed : 
they had also by virtue of sovereignty enjoyed all the deep-sea 
fishing in the estuary of the St. Lawrence. The annual value 
of these fisheries to Franco was calculated st about half a 
million sterling, roughly equel in value to all tho rest of the 
produce of Canada ; but their value could not be measured in 
money alone. Nearly 8,000 ships and boats and 15,000 men 
were engaged in an industry which made the best of schools 
for the French navy. The English fisheries returned con- 
siderably less profit, and employed only about half the number 
of men! Montealm attached so much importance to the 
French fisheries that when he had been hardly a year in 
Canada he advised the French government, even if they lost 
Canada, on no account to part with their fishing rights; and 
Choiseul was entirely of the same opinion. On his side Pitt 
was equally resolved to leave the French with no fisheries in 
America. Bedford told him that to insist on such a demand 
‘must put a final blow to their being any longer a naval 
power”? But Pitt did not shrink from this. He wanted a 
lasting peace, and for a lasting peace he thought it necessary 
to deal France such » blow that she would never recover the 
power of interfering with English trade and colonization. 
“Some time before,’ he said, ‘I should have been content to 
bring that country on her knees, now I shall not rest till I have 
laid her on hor back.’ Though ‘calm, amiable and deliber- 
ative’ on other conditions of peace, Newcastle found him deaf 
to all argument on this matter. To obtain the fishery, ho 
said, he would fight six or seven more years in America, and, 
if he were capable of signing a treaty without it, would 
be sorry he had recovered the use of his gouty right hand. 

1 ‘The figures given above are taken from the official return in the Hardwicke 
Papers quoted by Mise Hotblack in Transactions, Roy. Hist. Soo., 3rd series, ii, 
235 097. Considerably higher figures are given for the profits of the French 
fiahorios and the number of men employed there in e paper drewn up for Pitt's 
information (Chatham M8. 86), and in a pamphlet ‘ addressed to the Rt. Hon 
Wm. Pitt,’ entitled Considerations on the Importance of Canada and the Bay and 
River of St. Lawrence, written in October 1750. 


* Bedford Cor. ii, 25. * Rockingham, i, 21. 
« Ibid, 23, and Add. MSS. 32921, 1. 340, 381. 
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None in the Cabinet, except Temple, shared Pitt's uncom- ~ 
promising views on peace. Of the others, Bute camo nearest 
to him during the early stages of the negotiation; for, thongh 
anxious to be quit as soon as possible of the war and of 
Pitt too, he was afraid a bad peace might do serious harm 
to the King! Bedford, who on his return from Ireland was 
invited by the King to attend Cabinet Councils, was the 
imperious Secretary’s most formidable opponent. Envenomed 
by the treatment he had received from him in Ireland, he 
also held fundamentally different views on foreign policy. 
He had no belief in increasing our colonial possessions, on 
the ground that ‘we have too much already—more than we 
know what to do with’; and objected to retaining Canada 
and Guadeloupe, because ‘the neighbourhood of the French 
to our North American colonies was . . . the greatest security 
for their dependence on the mother-country, which I feel will 
be slighted by them when their apprehension of the French 
is removed.’ He was no less opposed to Pitt's policy of 
destroying the French navy. 

To drive France entirely out of any naval power is fighting 
against nature, and can tend to no one good to this country, but 
on the contrary must excite all the naval powers of Europe to 
enter a confederacy against us, as adopting a system, viz. that of 
2 monopoly of all naval power, which would be at least as dangerous 
to the liberties of Europe as that of Louis XIV was, which drew 
almost all Europe upon his back. 


He had tho rare quality, lacking in Pitt, of being able 
to put himself in the adversary’s place. When it is a 
question of retaining Belleisle, ho asks if any Briton would 
consent to a treaty ceding the Isle of Wight : if not, he con- 
cludes, ‘let us do as we would be done by, the most golden 
rule, ag well in what relates to public as to private life, which 
exists, and I believe ought always to be observed, as well in 

2 Writing to Caleraft in Soptembor 1701 Fox nays, ‘The King wishen ponce, 
20 doubtless does Lord Bute, but he wishes s peace that shall not be at all more 
the King’s or his than Mr. Pitt's. He will even appear and try to have it said 
that he was more high and leas conceding to France than anybody. He there- 


fore in joined with Pitt in « manner, bat not in « way a juncture has gonsrally 
boon implied.’ (Chatham M8. 86.) Fox was good judge of man like Bute. 
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good policy as in good conscience.’ Bedford was almost 
alone in holding such sentiments. The very people, Rigby 
told him, who cried out for peace said in the same breath 
“that you must keep everything which you have taken from 
the French and have everything returned to you which you 
have lost by the war.’? 

Though singular at the time, Bedford’s views had some 
influence on the course of the negotiations: his colleagues, 
it is true, never adopted them entirely, but they sometimes 
used them as a weapon against Pitt with his extreme views 
in the other direction.? They are interesting, too, as an early 
indication of that current of opinion which has never been 
entirely beaten back by the flood of British expansion and 
for short periods has even prevailed against it. Bedford was 
wise in recognising that @ proud nation like the French, though 
broken by defeat, would never consent to the utmost bumilia- 
tion. But in his timid forebodings about the growth of the 
British Empire, even though right about the revolt of America, 
he showed himself less farseeing than Pitt; and he could not 
perceive that the rivalry betwoen England and France in 
America was depressing to both nations and fatal to the well- 
being of America. Pitt saw this, and even had he been certain 
that the uprooting of the French power in America would 
help the colonies to break away from the mother-country he 
would still have persisted in uprooting it. In his detestation 
of the Bourbon power he was like some Hebrew prophet 
preaching against Babylon. This hatred of France was 
something more than hatred of a trade rival; the religious 
intolerance and the despotic government of the France 
of that day were to him the most hateful things in the 
world. 

Neither Pitt nor Choiseul allowed the negotiations to in- 


16, 17, 26, and Corbett, ii, 173. 


"Newcastle spoke to Rigby of ‘the dresd the whole Council used to 
be in lest Mr. Pitt should frown, and that Bedford was the single man who 
dared to deliver an opinion contrary to his though agreeable to every 
other person’s present.’ But this was ssid efter Pitt's resignation, (Bedford 
Corr. ili, 66.) 
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terfere with their warlike plans. On March 24, when it was 
already known that peace proposals were on the way from 
France, Pitt wrote to Amherst to hasten the attack on the 
West India Islands.t Five days later the Belleisle expedition 
started under Keppel and Hodgson.* When Hodgson came 
to take leave he found the Secretary of State in high good 
humour: ‘the element was calm and serene, not a dimple 
on the surface but what was occasioned by # smile’; and 
after promising ‘to support me in all stretches of power 
whatever and against whomsoever,’ continues Hodgson, ‘he 
kissed me and did not doubt of my success.’* Choiseul was 
equally alive to the offect of military success on the nogotia- 
tions. On the death of old Marshal Belleisle in January he 
had taken over the duties of war minister, and was pressing 
forward the dispatch of reinforcements to the armies of the 
Main and the Rhine, hoping by o supreme effort to obtain 
possession of Hanover. 

At an early stage of the ensuing negotiations Choiseul 
expressed regret that he and Pitt could not meet to conduct 
them in person; and four months later he declared that, had 
there been any prospect of a definite treaty, he would have 
proposed to meet his rival either at Dover or in mid-Channel 
to give it the finishing touches. It is a loss to the dramatic 
interest of history that the two statesmen never met. They 
had much in common: a burning zeal for their country, 
a haughty indifference to the opinions of smaller men, 
clear vision, great executive capacity, and @ power of direct 
utterance which left little scope for misunderstanding. To 
these Choiseul added qualities lacking in Pitt: great personal 
charm, a light-heartedness which kept him serene through the 
bitterest personal or political disappointments, and a supple 
gift for intrigue which gained him temporary successes, often 
pleasanter to achieve than more abiding triumphs. Pitt, on the 

1 See above, p. 20. 

3 Bato and the King wore as eager for the Bolleisle expedition as Pitt. 
‘The former wrote to Pitt urging him to proceed on it. as ‘ very essential ’ on 
the ground that it would hamper French operations in Westphalis. (Chatham 


‘M88. 24.) 
* Keppel, Life of Keppel, |, 208, 
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other hand, with no more energy and capacity than Choiseul, had 
8 power of concentration on great objects and an innate dignity 
wanting in the Frenchman ; in the end he would have over- 
borne Choiseul’s cleverness and resourcefulness by sheer 
force of character. Had these two come face to face peace 
is more likely to have been concluded: both desired it, and 
by personal intercourse would have removed misunderstandings 
and avoided faults of manner which were largely responsible 
for tho ultimate failure. 

‘However that may have been, a personal meeting was not 
brought about. After an interchange of friendly epistles 
both statesmen agreed to send representatives, Pitt choosing 
Hans Stanley and Choiseul Bussy. Of the two Stanley was 
the happier choice. He knew France well, was shrewd and 
industrious, and worked loyslly for peace; his failing was 
en excessive vanity which tempted him to take an exagger- 
ated view of the effect of his own diplomacy. Bussy was no 
stranger to London, where he had been sent on a mission 
in 1787, but his chief employment had been in the French 
Foreign Office. Here in earlier days he had received the pay 
of England for revesling secrets of little importance? But 
those days were past. Templo, indeed, advised Pitt to try 
the effect of a bribe on a man ‘ not quite so chaste as Penelope,”* 
but needless to say Pitt did not follow his advice, and no 
whisper was heard against Bussy’s integrity during this mission. 
It is not clear why Choiseul chose him. He belonged to 
the faction of the duc d’Aiguillon, one of Choiseul’s bitterest 
enemies, and in several instances appeared to be less anxious 
for peace then Choiseul himself. He was known to bo afraid 
of Mr. Pitt : ‘ the poor devil trembled with fear before starting,’ 
Choiseul said of him; and later, commenting on ono of his 
dispatches, Choiseul told Stanley thet it read as if he had 
jumped out of the window in alarm at Mr. Pitt's displeasure. 

? During Lord Waldegrave's embassy to Paris in Sir Robert Walpole's 
timo Busey was regularly in his pay. Ho was then always alluded to as ‘101° 
in the foreign correspondenoe. During the five years preceding the war of 
‘the Austrian Succession *101° received no less than £15,600 for very little 


return. 
2 Chatham MSS. 61. 
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Bussy arrived in London on May 31,) and after taking 
rooms in Albemarle Street, soon got to work with Pitt. In 
the first week of June the two had several interviews, from 
which Bussy came away immensely impressed by the Secre- 
tary of State. In his dispatches to Choiseul he gives a 
shrewd picture of his formidable antagonist, who seemed 
to him eloquent and methodical, but with a lawyer's 
captioumess in details, courageous to temerity, sustaining 
his own idess with fire and obstinacy, and eager to subjugate 
everyone by the tyranny of his opinion. Simple in his manners 
and in his train of living and avoiding unnecessary display, 
ho had no desire to be rich, was noted for his serupulous probity, 
and seemed to have no thought but for his work. Paying 
court to nobody he allowed no one to pay court to him or 
even to see him except on business. His one ambition, thought 
Bussy, was to raise his nation to the highest point of glory 
and absse France to the lowest humiliation, and he found in 
that ambition the secret of the people’s almost idolatrous 
regard for him. For this reason, though he had few friends 
in council, he could impose his will on colleagues, who feared 
to outrage the feelings of a fiery people. To these stern 
qualities Bussy was surprised to find that he added an exquisite 
courtesy. In the first interview Pitt declared himself anxious 
to avoid doing anything to hurt the feelings of the French 
Court, and begged to be informed of any over-warm expression 
that might escape him, so that he might correct it on the spot ; 
and throughout their intercourse Bussy found Pitt’s personal 
relations with him most friendly.* 

Tho first discussions turned on Choiseul’s original proposal 
that the actual possessions of each country in Europe on 
May 1, in the West Indies on July 1, and in Asia on September 1, 


1 Btanley hed been much disturbed because Bussy was late in arriving at 
Calais. The two envoys should both have crossed the Channel on May 25, but 
Btanley was two days before Bussy. itt passed off the delay, which appoars 
to have been unavoidable, as a bagatelle. 

* See Af. Bir. Angl. Pol. 443, f. 164, and 444, f. 216, ‘These two volumes 
contain Bussy’s dispatches to Choisoul during his mission. ‘The account of the 
negotiations in Weddington, vol, iv, ix also valuable, Most of Pitt's and 
Stanley's dispatches are printed in Thackeray's Life. 
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or at such other epochs as might be mutually agreed upon, 
should be taken as the basis of negotiation. Pitt had hitherto 
delayed answering about these epochs for two reasons: he 
wished to have Belleisle and possibly another West Indian 
island in his possession before fixing the dates ; he was also 
uncertain whether in treating with England Choiseul meant 
to set off French conquests in Germany against English con- 
quests elsewhere. In that case, Pitt told the Cabinet on 
May 18, it would be for them to decide whether they would 
agree to sacrificing some English conquests for the allies or 
continue fighting until France was compelled to give up her 
German conquests. He himself was indifferent, he said, 
which course was chosen, but he insisted on having the opinion 
of his colleagues: in no case, he added, should tho allies be 
allowed to suffer. ‘The Cabinet resolved that ‘the losses of 
our allies in Germany should be considered at the peace and 
at the final settlement of our conquests’; when, therefore, 
Busey told bim France meant to claim them as a set-off, Pitt 
made no objection. 

Bussy had been nearly a fortnight in London before news 
came of the capture of Belleisle. The landing on the island 
had not been effected until the end of April. ‘Then Hodgson 
wrote for two battalions to reinforce him. Pitt had two 
battalions ‘ that lay in such manner as to be embarked 
without loss of time” end sent them st once, and two more 
shortly afterwards with artillery and stores, telling Hodgson 
to complete his important enterprise gloriously and without 
delay. On June 8 the fortress capitulated after a brave 
resistance, and on June 12 Pitt heard of the victory. On 
the 14th he sent for Bussy and advised him to let his land- 
lord illuminate his house in Albemarle Street, but sent special 


2 Pitt himself probably would bave preferred to go on fighting to 
avoid morificing any of our conquests for the allies: ho told Newcastle that 
‘he woald make war for Hanover aa long as you pleased, but never make pasoe 
for Hanover.’ Hardwicke and Newcastle were much aggrieved at Pitt's 
arrogant demand for the views of his colleagues without vouchsafing formally 
togive his own, Newcastle gives accounts of tho Cabinet of May 13 in letters to 
Hardwicke of May 14 and Devonshire of May 20, 1761. (Add. MSS. 32023.) 

* For Belleialo dispatchos see Add. H.88. 36095, fl 10, ogg. 
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guards to him and repressed unseemly exhibitions of popular 
triumph out of deference to Bussy’s feelings. On the 16th he 
called a Cabinet to decide upon the epochs and sent for Bussy 
to tell him that instead of Choiseul’s dates he proposed July 1, 
September 1, and November 1, and insisted that the treaty 
should bo signed by August 1, when preparations for another 
campaign would normally have to be considered. After this 
interview Bussy warned Choiseul to be precise with a minister 
like Pitt ‘ whois sharp on every word or comma displaced.’ * 

Meanwhile Stanley had been enjoying himself in French 
society, where he was received with every distinction and 
treated by Choiseul and his agreeable sister, the Duchesse de 
Grammont, as if he were their greatest friend. On June 17 
Choiseul came to business. Taking Stanley alone into his 
room and assuming an air of extreme agitation, he confided 
to him a ‘little leaf’ containing his ideas of peace. Stanley 
was made to promise that only Pitt and one or two of his 
principal colleagues should be allowed to see this document, 
and that Bussy should on no account hear of it. The terms 
proposed were : 

1. France should return Minorca in exchange for Guade- 
loupe, Marie Galante and Gores. 

9. France should give up Canada but retain Ile Royale 
and the Newfoundland fisheries; and the southern and 
western limits of Canada should be fixed at. Niagara. 

8. France should restore all conquests made in Germany 
at the expense of England’s allies. 

In conversation with Stanley he went even further on the 
last point and agreed specifically that France should evacuate 
“Wesel and the King of Prussia’s territories which he con- 
sidered as engaged in the British war.’ 

Choigeul’s elaborate airs of secrecy and agitation were 
merely put on to persuade Stanley and Pitt that he was ready 
to make greater concessions than anyone else in France and 
that they had better accept his terms without prolonged 


1 Both Bussy and Choiseul pretended to be supremely indifferent about this 
victory. They probably discounted the retara of Belloisle at peace. 
1 Af. Ete. Angl. Cor. Pol. loc. cit. 
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discussion. Two days later Choiseul himself informed Busgy of 
all he had said to Stanley. This may have been a legitimate 
use of diplomatic finesse, but his disingenuous promise to 
evacuate the German conquests cannot be excused on this 
ground. Only three weeks previously he had assured the 
imperial ambassador that Wesel and the Prussian territories 
on the Rhine, which were then being administered in the 
Empress’s name, would never be the subject of negotiation 
by France. It is not clear whether Choiseul intended to deceive 
Pitt or Kaunitz at the time, but he was prepared to deny 
whichever promise afterwards proved inconvenient. 

Pitt was not taken in by Choisoul’s airs of secrocy, and told 
Stanley that the ‘little leaf . . . was loose and void of precision 
a8 to the objects it does mention and defective from its total 
silence as to matters of the highest importance’; but he was 
pleased at the accommodating spirit it revealed. He summoned 
Cabinet Councils for June 24 and 26 to draw up a counter- 
project.? All the ministers agreed with Pitt that it would be 
impossible to give up Ile Royale and Cap Breton or limit Canada, 
as Choiseul proposed, but were willing that England should 
sacrifice some of her conquests to redeem the French conquests 
in Germany. The struggle came on Choiseul’s demand that 
France should retain the Newfoundland fisheries. Pitt was for 
refusing: he would spend sixteen millions, he said, and fight 
many campaigns to wrest the right from France. Granville, 
Halifax, Newcastle and Hardwicke all took the other side, 
and Bedford said that France would never agree to Pitt’s 
‘ unjustifiable demands ’ and that Choiseul had proposed ‘ the 
most reasonable peace ever offered to this country for some 
years past.’* Temple slone supported Pitt; Bute weakly 
suggested that trial should be made to obtain the fisheries, 
but that the point should not bo made a sine qua non. Pitt 
characteristically objected more to this half-hearted proposal 
than to Bedford’s flat negative: he was for ‘one open and 


* See Waddington, iv, 511, 633. 

* Add. MSS. 32924, f, 311. 800 also Grenville Popers, i, 372; Bedford 
Corr. iii, 19. 

¥ Chatham MS. 86 (Lady Betty Waldegrave to Caloraft, June 28, 1761). 
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clear way of talking on the subject ’ and spoke of Bute’s ‘trial’ 
as ‘ puerile and illusory.’ Bute muttered about Pitt's insolence, 
but his friends were too awestruck to defend him openly. 
Nevertheless Pitt was forced to yield something of his extreme 
demand: if France would make some great and important 
concession, such as the complete demolition of the Dunkirk 
fortifications, he agreed to consider her retaining the New- 
foundland fishing rights ;1 but the St. Lawrence fishery she 
waa to give up entirely. In his dispatch to Stanley, written 
immediately after the Cabinet of June 26, Pitt also agreed 
to give up Guadeloupe, Marie Galante and Belleisle in 
exchange for Minorca and Boencoolen* and the evacuation 
by France of Wesel and the other German conquesté: Senegal 
and Goree and some of the neutral West India islands were 
to be kept by England: the East Indies—that ‘ immense 
object, transcending in profit all other British conquesta’— 
was to be the subject of further consideration. 

Choiseul was in no hurry to answer this proposal, for a 
reason he made known to Bussy: ‘ it will be August before 
they can answer my memorial : to their answer I shall have to 
reply in my turn, and I shall doso in such a way as to provoke 
another answer from England. This will bring us to September, 
when it is too late for attempts on our coast.’® He also had his 
other iron in the fire. While Stanley was flattering himself 
that he had supplanted the Spanish ambassador, Grimaldi, 
in Choiseul’s favour, those two ministers were quietly working 
away at the secret treaty of alliance between France and 
Spain. In January, two months before his offer to negotiate 
with Pitt, Choiseul had made definite proposals to Spain 
for treaties of defence, commerce, and union: on June 20, 
only three days after he had given his ‘little leaf’ to Stanley, 
he was formally authorized to make ‘the most extensive 


1 Busy, talking to Pitt on July 7, put to him the dilemma that if he expected 
France to give up her fishing rights confirmed at Utrecht he could hardly 
ak her ot the same time to comply with the Utrecht provision about 
demolishing Dunkirk. (4g. Bir. Angl. Cor. Pol, 443, £. 334.) 

3 Bencoolen was mt of the East India Company in Sumatra, 
‘which had boen oaptared by the French. 

+ W. L. Grant, La Mission de M. de Busey, p. 18. 
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and the strongest possible engagements’ with Spain! He 
would have preferred peace with England to s continuation 
of the war even with Spain as an ally, but if England's terms 
were too onerous he could now safely reject them. Wesel and 
the other Prussian dominions he really cared nothing about 
and wes prepared at any time to play fast and loose with the 
Empress: but on the fishery he was as firm as Pitt. ‘La 
péche est ma folie," he told Stanley, who in turn sasured Pitt 
that without some concession on that point peace was out of 
the question. Choiseul’s ultimatum of July 13 was accord- 
ingly caleulated merely to fill up time till Spain was ready : 
he asked for cithor Senegal or Gores, coolly proposed that 
England should give up all her conquests in India, repudiated 
his previous offer to give up Wesel, and repeated the demand 
for Cap Breton or Io Royale as @ refuge for French fishermen 
engaged in the St. Lawrence fishery. Ho alio sent over two 
memorials to Bussy, one supporting a claim of the Empress that 
all conquests from Frederic should be retained and that neither 
France nor England should give any assistance to their allies 
in Germany, the other recapitulating the Spanish view of 
certain disputes that had arisen between England and Spain 
about captured ships, logwood-cutting in Honduras, and a 
claim of Spain to take part in the Newfoundland fisheries, 
witha declaration that France expected a satisfactory settlement 
of these disputes before signing a treaty with England. 

‘The presentation of these memorials by France, at a 
moment when she was supposed to be anxious to conciliate 
England, came as a complete surprise to Pitt. The one about 
Germany he returned ‘as totally inadmissible . . . as imply- 
ing an attempt upon the honour of Great Britain, and the 
fidelity with which His Majesty will always fulfil his 
obligations to his allies.’ The other Choiseul had not meant 
to be delivered so soon, but Bussy had direct orders from 
Louis XV to deliver it when the Spanish ambassador thought 
best. Spain being anxious to commit France irrevocably 
to the alliance, the Spanish ambassador insisted that Bussy 
should present it on July 28. Bussy showed some courage 

1 Bourgust, Choiseul ef PAlliance Zepagnole, 220, 
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in presenting this impertinent memorial to Pitt, whose feel- 
ings on receiving it might well have been foreseen. As ho 
read it he grew more and more angry st the indignity : time 
enough, he told Bussy, for Spain to treat of the Newfoundland 
fisheries when the Tower of London was taken sword in hand ; 
and any such interference by France in the affairs pending 


between England and Spain would not for » moment be 
tolerated. 


His Majesty [he wrote on the following day] will not suffer the 
disputes with Spain to be blended in any manner whatever in the 
negotiation of peace between the two crowns; ... that it will 
be considered an affront to His Majesty's dignity... to make 
farther mention of such circumstance. Moreover it is expected 
that France will not at any time presume a right of intermeddling 
in such disputes between Great Britain and Spain. 
A few days later Pitt had the Spanish ambassador before him 
and spoke to him to the same effect ; he declared publicly 
that he thought o continuation of the war inevitable, and told 
the foreign envoys he had ordered a squadron of observation 
to America.t 

Pitt was not alone in thinking peace now almost impos- 
sible. The Funds went down to 80,* the cautious Hardwicke 
called Choiseul ‘ un grand chicaneur,’ and Bute wrote to reprove 
Bedford for his persistent pacifism. At the same time the 
nation’s spirit was aroused by a series of victories recalling 
the days of 1759. On the morning of July 20 news arrived 
that Pondichery, the last French factory in India, had been 
captured, and in the evening of that same day that Dominica 
had surrendered in June; on the 22nd that Prince Ferdinand 
bad defeated two French marshals at Vellinghausen. ‘ All 
is joy,’ said Pitt, and he and Lady Hester wrote a joint 
letter to her brother James, expressing ‘renewed praise 
and thankegivings to the Almighty .. . for fresh tidings 
of happy, glorious success.’ Indeed Ferdinand’s was an 
opportune victory. Choiseul had discounted Belleisle and 
victories in the East and West Indies, but had strained every 


1 Ag. Bir. Angl. Cor, Pol. 444, £. 100. 
* Busey (ibid) claims to have bad s hand in manipolating the funds. 
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nerve to get fresh compensation in Germany. Soubise and 
Broglie between them had 160,000 men to Ferdinand’s 98,000. 
But Soubise, the senior marshal, was timid and jealous of 
Broglie. At the two days’ fight of Vellinghausen he let Broglie 
bear the whole brunt of the fighting when he could easily have 
crushed Ferdinand, with the result, said Choiseul, that the 
French were not only defeated but covered with ridicule.* 

In spite of these victories Pitt did not raise his terms. 
He even made a small concession on Africa in his reply to 
Choiseul of July 25, wherein he repeated his former conditions 
and insisted on England's right to support Frederic. But if 
in substance his demands were unaltered, the language in 
which they were clothed had, as a result of Bussy’s memorial, 
lost all attempt at conciliation. He wrote as a conqueror 
to a humiliated rival: ‘Dunkirk shall be reduced to the 
condition in which it ought to have been after the treaty of 
Utrecht, and upon that condition only can his Majesty ever 
consent ’ to renew the French fishing rights off Newfoundland ; 
‘France shall immediately restore and evacuate the conquests 
she has made over his Majesty's allies in Germany.... In 
word, France shall make a general evacuation of all her 
conquests on the side of Hesse, Westphalia and its countries.’ 
Such uncompromising language made it difficult for Stanley 
to follow his instructions and present these demands with a 
demeanour ‘ free from asperity.’ While ‘ feeling and applaud- 
ing with exultation the truly British spirit that reigns through- 
out your state papers,’ Stanley ventured to submit whether it 
* may not be expedient to soften that asperity ’ of language ;? 
and he reported that Choiseul read | 


with great impatience and with frequent interruptions . . . those 
passages in which you are pleased to express the settled deter- 
mination of his Majesty not to relax any of the conditions and 


) Manners, Granby, p. 230. Soo alio intervepted lotter from Choeul to 
Broglie, telling him that such proceedings mado it vain to carry on an offensive 
war at much expense, (Wrest Park M3S., Hon. T. Robinaon's Memorands.) 

2 Stanley on oxother occasion writes; ‘ As all your papers are composed 
with s singular energy of style, and as every word carries a distinct idea which 
can in no other way be with equal forve exprested, I am much embarrassed 
in finding torms which convey neither moro nor lesa than your meaning.’ 
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particularly those in which the words must and shall aro used . . . 
and complained with warmth of the authoritative tone end imperious 
superiority which they implied, as if neither time nor events could 
change our fortune, and as if we meant to treat France as a power 
in rank and dignity inferior to Great Britain. 


Once Choiseul told Stanley to remind Pitt that ‘ though the 
cannon sometimes was arbiter of the fate of sovereigns, the 
final judgment was not passed until the last cannon shot had 
been fired.’ 

Pitt’s answer decided Choiseul to close with Spain. On 
July 80, the day after he received it, he told the Spanish 
ambassador that Pitt’s terms were inadmissible and that the 
Crown of France could never submit to the dictatorial tone of 
his dispatches. On August 8 he told the imperial ambassador 
that he would answer Pitt solely for appearance’ sake ; a week 
later he sont Bussy drafts of the Family Compact and the 
secret convention with Spain, which were signed on August 15. 
By these instruments Spain agrosd to declare war on England 
if peace was not concluded by May 1, 1762 ; and France engaged 
not to make peace with England until the Spanich grievances 
were remedied. Choisoul’s answer to Pitt, dated August 5, 
merely repeated his demand for the St. Lawrences fishery and 
an island of refuge, and his refusal to give up Wesel or allow 
England to help Frederic after peace between England and 
France, and he told Bussy he did not care now whother Pitt 
accepted or rejected these terms. 

On soeing this answer Pitt told Temple he was afraid there 
could be no moro question of peace, adding that Choiseul was 
wrong in supposing that he desired to continue the war st all 
costs.? But though anxious for peace he wanted it on his own 
terms. The last dispatches from Paris were considered in five 
long sittings of the Cabinot,? at which Pitt found the peace 
party growing progressively in strength. On August 18 the 


4 Bourguot, Politique Htrangére . . . de Choiseul, p. 195. 
* Grenville 4, 385. 


* On August 13, 14, 19, 20, and 24. S00 Rockingham Memoirs, i, 26 agg. ; 
Bedford Corr. ii, 36 o9q.; Harris, Hardwicke, iii, 248 ; Chatham Corr. ii, 136; 
‘Add, M88. 35870, f. 200, 303; Thaokeray, ii, 589, 

vou. 1. 4 
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focling was staunch in favour of the English ultimatum ; 
next day Pitt already detected signs of weakness on his pro- 
posed draft in answer to Bussy’s memorial. In this he took 
up warmly Choiseul's criticism of his ‘ dictatorial tone little 
suited for negotiation’ and contrasted his own frank desling 
with his antagonist’s tortuous evasions. The answor was 
* much too long and too irritating,’ said Hardwicke with some 
justice ; but Pitt would allow no alterations. With much 
warmth of manner and much thumping on the table he told 
the Cabinet that they must either take it or leave it: it was not 
a document to be deliberated upon, but a decision to be adopted, 
and he ‘ would not suffer his draft to be cobbled with.’ The 
draft was passed by a slender majority, but Bedford, Devon- 
shire and Newcastle were so disgusted with Pitt's thumpings 
and his imperiousness that they dined together at Newcastle 
House and resolved to attend no more Cabinets while he was 
there? The King himself expressed uneasiness at the want 
of unanimity in the Council, and Bute, who had hitherto been 
almost as uncompromising as Pitt, suddenly veered round in 
the last: three August councils to the more conciliatory section. 
Finally, Pitt, though still persisting in his opinion that a 
concession of the St. Lawrence fishery was a mistake, agreed, 
for the sake of preserving unanimity in the King’s Council, 
to grant France the small island of St. Pierre at the entrance 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence as a shelter for fishermen ; but on 
the boundaries of Canada * and on the evacuation of the Prus- 
sian territories he maintained his former attitude. 

1 Devonshire and Newcastle were persuaded by the King to return; 
Bedford, however, stayed away. Bedford Corr, iii, 36 og. 

4 For Buto's sudden change op. Bedford Corr. iii, 39 and 41. 

+ One of Pitt's great objects in making peaoo was to avoid all possibility 
of boundary disputes and misunderstandings in the future; hence his anxiety 
to define clearly the boundaries of Canads. On this question one of his rough 
notes in the Chatham MSS. 6 runs as follows: ‘The cession of Canada to be 
ingisted on according to the capitulation and agroeable to the line drawn by. 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil, ascertaining the frontier of Canada on the side of 
the Lekes. To put s negative on the line proposed by France for fixing the 
limits of Louisiana, as comprehending vast tracta of country and many nations 
which have been and still are to remain intermediate nations, and more parti- 
‘cularly the Cherokees, Creeks, Chickssaws, Chootaws and other nations lying 
between certain provinces of Great Britain and the River Mississippi.’ 
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Choisenl accepted St. Pierre with the addition of Miquelon, 
snother small island in the Gulf, instead of Ile Royale, for the 
fishermen, but refused to hear of giving up possession of the 
Prussian territories except to the Empress’s troops, or of 
abandoning the right to discuss Spain's grievances. His 
concession about Le Royale was made merely because he 
was determined to go on with the war, and he wished to put 
himself right with his allies, the Empress and Don Carlos, 
by giving them the impression that he was breaking off nego- 
tiations solely on their account. Pitt summoned Cabinet 
on September 15 to discuss this answer and Stanley's report 
of the secret convention between France and Spain. He had 
already told several of his colleagues that unless Stanley were 
thereupon recslled he should himself resign, but found no 
difficulty in obtaining a unanimous vote for the recall. To 
Bussy personally Pitt was polite as ever, told him that he had 
enjoyed his intercourse with him, and, ata banquet given by 
the Portuguese ambassador and attended by both, drank the 
health of the King of France in his honour? Bat by the end 
of September Bussy and Stanley had both gone home, and the 
six months’ negotiation was at an end. 

In these negotiations Pitt's directness stands out in 
comparison with Choiseul’s chicanery. From the outset Pitt 
played his cards openly; although he yielded some points 
in the course of the discussions he never went back on an 
offer once made, while Frederic had no just cause to com- 
plain of his fidelity to England's engagements‘ Choiseul, 


1 See *Minntes of « Conference, Sept. 2, 1761,” in Chatham MAS. 85. 

® In the following yoar, when negotiations were resumed, Choisenl admitted 
this with oynical frankness, Ropudiating his previous offer to sooept St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, he declared that his only reason for the concession in 
1761 was because ‘ nous songions pour la continuation de la guerre A tourner par 
nos sscrifices son [Pitt's] humeur, son infoxibilité et son énivrement & notre 
vantage.’ (Choiseu!'s Memoir of May 25, 1762, Lansdowne Howse MSS. vol. 9.) 

* At this or some such banquet, Pitt told Lady Hester, ‘ healths went round 
till aage heads that never turn with kingdoms’ dangers hardly kept their center.’ 
(Chatham M8. 5.) 

« Fredaric was very angry vith Pitt for suggesting to him in August that 
‘Munster, thon in England's possession, should be ceded to the Empress for 
Silesia; but when Frederic objected Pitt did not pursue the matter further. 
(4dd, M8, 32926, 1. 125.) 
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on the other hand, was all the time playing fast and loose with 
England, and by the vagueness of his first offer in the ‘ little 
leaf’ made Pitt suspect that he was not to be trasted. After the 
first English proposal of June 26 he was merely amusing Pitt 
by his counter-proposals. He encouraged Bussy to intrigue 
against Pitt by detaching his colleagues from him and by hiring 
English writers to advocate French views.) Towards the end 
he talked pompously about his loyalty to his allies, but had 
discounted such professions by his former willingness to 
abandon the Eimpress’s claims in that ‘ little leaf’; even to 
Spain he was not loyal, for on August 10 he told Bussy that 
if Pitt would accept his last proposals, he should be shown the 
secret treaty with Spain and consulted as to the best means 
of evading it? 

Pitt told the House of Commons in November that the 
only thing he regretted in these negotiations was that he was 
foroed by his colleagues to give up the exclusive fishery, ‘ the 
best recruiting ground for our navy,’ and that if they were 
resumed he would stand for it.* He said the same to Bussy 
in their last interview, and in a previous moment of expansion 
had likened England and France to champions fighting one 
another: ‘both are wounded,’ said he, ‘but England less 
seriously. She should therefore continue fighting to be assured 
of victory.’ ‘The trath is,’ people said of Pitt, ‘he has more 
spirit and resolution than all the others, and thinks by being 
stout you will have your own terms.’® Had Pitt not boon 
hampered by timorous collesgues, or had he remained in power 
for a year longer, his stoutness might well have prevailed 
by force of arms, if not diplomacy; and there is no doubt 
that in principle he was right in insisting on a treaty void of 
latent disputes for the future, especially in the matter of the 
fisheries, on which he was overruled by the Cabinet. He told 


1 Boe Bourguet, loc. cit. 204, Grenville Papers, i, 363-4, and a contemporary 
carieature of Fox and hia friends intriguing with Bossy (A Political aad 
Satirical History of the Years 1758-62). 

* Quoted by Grant, La Mission de M. de Busey, p. 19. 

* Speech of November 13, 1761, 

« loc. eit. 281, 234. 

* Chatham M88. 86 (Caloratt to Harvey, August 2, 1761). 
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Bussy that he objected to French and English rights being 
mixed up; and the history of these fishing rights during the 
next 140 years proved his foresight. 


Here is the Cod and Lobster question again! [writes George 
Meredith more than a century later to his friend Greenwood] Do 
impress upon your pudding-headed English, that if they want 
security for peace, they must get into the habit of settling 
questions instead of shufiling them on to the next Party in office, 
or generation. They do not seem to know that the holder of vast 
possessions must have the mind active in forecasts. 


In this respect Pitt showed a mind active in forecasts. 
His chief fault as a negotiator, and the chief cause of his 
failure was his blunt and haughty language. He ingenuously 
confessed as much to Busay : 


I admit [he said] that Ihave written in strong language. But 
the duo de Choiseul also threatened England, though in the cleverest, 
and politest way imaginable, that he would continue the war if 
our court did not satisfy Madrid. Only Frenchmen have the art 
of wounding with perfect courtesy: I should have tried to do 
80 also hed I been writing to you in English, but my French is not 
good enough to allow me to venture on elegant turns of expression. 





Pitt would hardly have dismissed his own arrogant ways so 
lightly, had he realized their effect on others. After the victories 
of July 1761 he showed magnanimity in not raising his terms, 
but robbed this magnanimity of all value by the offensive 
‘musts’ and ‘shalls’ with which he conveyed his ultimatum 
to Choiseul. If, instead of using his ‘ banging’ style, he had 
couched even harsher terms in language of courtesy, he might 
well have carried his point with men so susceptible to charm 
of manner and gracious ways as Choisoul and the courtiers of 
Versailles. It was indeed a true instinct in Pitt when he 
said, ‘I wish I could leave off at the war.’ But, if he failed, 
he did nothing by his conduct of the negotiations to tarnish 


1 Letters, ii, 433 (January 28, 1890). Not till 1904 was England able, by 
the sacrifice of other interests, to make & partial sottloment of the Newfound. 
land fishery disputes with Francs. 

* Bourguet, Politique Etrangive . .. de Chotseul, p. 222. 
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the good name of England for loyalty and candour, too soon 
to be sacrificed by his successors. ‘I have endeavoured,’ he 
wrote in one of his dispatches, ‘from a principle of candour, 
not by way of assuming an imperative tone .. . to give 
open answers, in order to shorten delays by obviating mis- 
understandings and to avoid the reproach of having acted 
delasivelyjeven with an enemy.” 
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Tavo. ti, 64 (Poriclos's epeoch). 


‘To be censured and maligned for » time hath been the fate of all those 
whoee merit hath raised them above the common level ; but wise and judicious 
ia tho man who, enjoying this suporiority, despisoth the envy. 

Pitt's translation. 


Onn of Pitt's reasons for breaking off the negotiations with 
France was his knowledge that Choiseul had reinsured him- 
self by an offensive alliance with Spain. Of this he had sure 
evidence, not only from Stanley, who had seen the article of 
the secret convention pledging France to support the Spanish 
claims, but also from an intercepted correspondence between 
Fuentes and Grimaldi, the Spanish ambassadors in London 
and Paris. Two letters from Grimeldi, of August 81 and 
September 18,1 could leave no doubt in Pitt's mind that 


2 Seo vol. i, p. 214. 

® Chatham Corr. ii, 139, 141. A good deal of unnecessary mystery has 
been made about Pitt's knowledge of the Franco-Spanish treaties. In the 
Quarterly Revieso, No. 190, it is suggested that Dutons, author of Mémoires 
Gun Voyageur qui se repose (800 vol: i, p. 207), who was soorotary of the 
English legation at Turin, obtained copies from Tanucoi at Naples and 
sent thom to Pitt. But Dutens in his Mémoires refers to information sent in 
1700, not 1761. Whether Pitt actually saw copies of the tresties, one of which 
sooner ot later oame into Newoaatle"s hands, is» question of slight importance, 
He knew enough for his purpose from the intercepted correspondence of 
Grimaldi and Fuentes to which he alluded at Cabinet meetings. (See Dr, 
‘Yon Ruville’s disowssion of the point, Life of Chatham, ii, 406 eq9.) 

1 
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this offensive treaty had already been signed and that Spain 
was only waiting for the arrival of ber treasure fleet at 
Cadiz to declare herself. Having broken off with France Pitt 
determined to act on this intelligence and strike at Spain 
instantly. 

Since the beginning of the war there had been ample 
material for a quarrel between England and Spain in the three 
questions referred to in Bussy’s momoir of July 28.1 In 
September, 1757, d’Abreu, the Spanish minister, had presented 
ten memorials, enumerating fifty cases of outrage on Spanish 
shipping by English privateers, and thenceforward he and his 
snocessor Fuentes were kept busy drawing up similar com- 
plaints, in spite of Pitt's efforts to check the outrages. The 
question of logwood-cutting * had long been at issue between 
the two nations. Under tho Troaty of Utrecht the English 
“Baymen,’ as they were called, had certain rights of logwood- 
cutting in the Bay of Honduras, but had gradually encroached 
by settlements in Yucatan and Campeachy Bay in violation 
of Spanish territory. Pitt had already agreed, ‘ out of pure 
friendliness,’ to turn the Baymen out of their illicit settlements 
if Spain would define their rights of logwood-cutting, but Spain 
had refused to define the rights until the Baymen had been 
turned out, and left the dispute to drag on. Spain had no 
stronger justification for her third claim,—advanced for the first 
time in 1758—to fish for cod off Newfoundland, than the argu- 
ment that cod was a necessity for the Spaniards on fast days. 
“ Would the King of Spain,’ retorted Pitt, ‘ consider a scarcity 
of gold and silver in England as any foundation for his Majesty 
to give passports to his subjects to fetch it for themselves from 
Mexico or Peru ?’ and in his instruction to Bristol, who suc- 
ceeded Keene at Madrid in 1758, he bad laid it down that 
England would never permit ‘ an interest so essential as the 
Newfoundland fishery, one great nursery of our seamen, and a 

1 Bee above, p. 94. 

3 Seo vol. i, pp. 400-2. 

* Logwood was an article essontial for dyeing purposes. The value of 
tho trade was considerable. It is stated in ® paper in Chatham MSS. 98 


to have been worth about £60,000 per annum in 1717; since then it had 
probably ineroamd. 
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principal basis of the maritime power of Great Britain, to be 
in any degree pared off and divided.’ 

While Fordinand reigned, these disputes, though trouble- 
some, had never broken the good understanding between the 
two countries, thanks to the equal determination of Pitt and 
Wall to keep the peace. But Don Carlos, who acceded in 
August 1759, did not need Choiseul’s insinuations? to cast 
in his lot heartily with France. The only reason he did not 
declare himself sooner was the need of time to make good 
Fordinand’s neglect of the army and navy. Pitt was well 
aware of Spain’s unreadiness,* and was thus the more inclined 
to accept as trae for the present Wall’s assurances of his 
master’s pacific intentions—given to Bristol in May 1761 
‘with the most friendly openness.’ Hence Busty’s memorial 
of July on the Spanish claims came as a surprise to him; but 
ho was as ready to deal faithfully with Spain as with France, 
In a stormy interview with Fuentes he comported himself 
‘like a Lucifer,’ complained Wall ; * and he ordered Bristol to 
remonstrate with energy and firmness on ‘the unexampled 
irregularity of such a proceeding on the part of Spain not only 
still in amity with Grest Britain . . . but whose intercourse 
has hitherto professed itself to be friendly ’ ; to recapitulate the 
English arguments about the Spanish gricvances, including 
their ‘stale and inadmissible pretensions ... to fish at 
Newfoundland’; and to require ‘an explicit and categorical 
éclaircissement with regard to the destination of her flests.’ 

Until this final incident Pitt cannot be accused of undue 
provocation to Spain. He had not only attempted to gain 
her by the offer of Gibraltar in 1757, but, except on the New- 
foundland question, had always been willing to listen to argu- 
ment and even to go some way to meet her. To Don Carlos 
himself he had shown especial attention and, when the King 
left Naples for Spain, facilitated arrangments whereby one of 
his sons succeeded him in Naples and his brother, Don 


4 Boo vol. i, p- 389. 

* In 1760 Bristol reported that Spain had only fifty line-of-battle ships 
and under 100,000 men enrolled in the army. (Chatham M&S. 93.) 

* Bourguot, Choiseul ef Aliance Espagnole, p. 228. 
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Philip, was secured in Parma! But he had now come to see 
that efforts at conciliation were useless. When he received 
Bristol's dispatch of August 81, stating that Bussy’s memorial 
had been sent with the King of Spain's fall approval, he knew 
at once that it meant war with Spain as well as France, and 
was not sorry for the opportunity of crushing both branches 
of the hated House of Bourbon at one blow. He had already 
told Buasy that it would pay England better to fight Spain 
than to have such a one-sided neutrality as Don Carlos gave 
her,? and he had measured, better than Choiseul, Spain's 
weakness. The combined Bourbon fleets, according to his 
calculations, barely equalled the English flest in numbers 
and wore immessurably inferior in seamanship and in all the 
advantage which the prestige of long-continued victory 
confers.* All his plans for prompt action were laid. Attacks 
on Panama and the Philippines had been under consideration 
and appeared feasible, and he meditated » more audacious 
stroke which would cripple Spain at the outset. He rightly 
guessed that some temporizing expressions in Spain's answer 
to the memorial were introduced partly because the annual 
treasure fleet from America, then on its way, bad not yet 
reached Cadiz. On this fleet Don Carlos depended to find 
not only the pay for his own army and navy but also a loan 
to enable his ally to pay hers. Pitt’s plan was to recall Bristol 
immediately and strike at this fleet before Spain had time to 
warn it: Keppel with sixty sail off Cape Finisterre was avail- 
sble for the purpose. Since Spain intended to fight, why, 
he asked himself, allow her a moment's breathing space to 
complete her preparations ? 

“On this principle,’ he reminded the House of Lords nine 
years later, ‘ I submitted my advice for an immediate declara- 

+ Pitt's poliey on these arrangements is clearly enunciated in his dispatches 
of November and December 1758 and January 1759 to Gray at Neplos and 
Mackentio at Turin, in Record Office, Sardinia and Savoy, 67, and Noples and 
Sicily, 16, 17. 
Ag. Bir. Ang. Cor. Pol. 444, £. 216. 
‘Anson osloulated that in September 1761 the English floot had 105 of 
the line and 111 frigates, while Pitt's intelligence told him that Franco could 


Put only 48 and Spain 57 ships into line. (See Waddington, iv, 631, and 
Corbett, i, 196.) 
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tion of war to a trembling Council.’ On September 18 tho 
Cabinet met to consider Pitt’s proposals. But the very men 
who had supported him in his indignant rejoinders to France 
and Spain on Bussy’s memorial now shrank back from the 
logical consequence of their action. All except Temple opposed 
an immediate declaration of war, fortifying themselves with 
Anson's opinion that the flost was not in a position to meet 
the combined navies of France and Spain ; and Pitt’s proposal 
to attack the treasure fleet without due warning was objected 
to as bad policy. In vain Pitt urged in one of his ablest 
speeches* evidence of an alliance between the two Bourbon 
Powers, toshow them that there was no middle course between 
vigorous action and acquiescence in Spain’s menace. Admit- 
ting part of their case, he allowed there was danger in a bold 
policy, but, he added, there was at least as much danger in 
delay: if they hesitated the golden moment would pass and 
Spain could strike at her owngood time. It was useless, he 
concluded, to imagine that the House of Bourbon was still 
divided : ‘ France is Spain and Spain is France.’ 

All to no use. Men who in the past never dared to 
resist Pitt had gained courage from the gradual change of 
opinion on the war, manifested by the sudden veering round 
of Bute and the King on Pitt’s extreme demands in the French 
negotiation: and eloquence bad not the same power at the 
Council Board as in the House of Commons. Pitt was left 
alone with Temple : the rest unanimouily rejected his sentence 
for open war and resolved to temporize. Bristol was 
to ask for further explanations from the Spanish Court and 
at the came time repoat Pitt's offor to evacuate the sottle- 
ments in Honduras: the galleons were not to be attacked, 
but reinforcements were to be sent to the West Indies and 
Mediterranean fleets. Pitt fell back on the only resource left 
to him—to draw up a memorial of his advice, which Temple 


2 Anson's view was not that the English fleet was inferior in numbers, 
but that it hed too many ships in need of cleaning and repairing after the 
prolonged service in the Bay of Bisoay. 

* Sossid even the second Lord Hardwicke, who bated him. (Adi. MSS. 
35870, 1. 304.) 
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also signed, for submission to the King. In this memorial 
he demanded the instent recall of Lord Bristol and declar- 
ation of war on Spain on the ground of the 


unjust and unexampled proceeding of the Court of Spain by 
inforcing her demands on England through the channel and by 
the compulsion of a hostile power . . . and the full declaration 
and avowal at last made by the Spanish Ministry of a total union 
of councils and interests between the two monarchies of the House 
of Bourbon . . . matters of so high and urgent a nature as [to] 
call indispensably on His Majesty to take forthwith such necessary 
and timely measures as God has put into his hands, for the defence 
of the honour of the Crown and of the just and essential interests 
of His Majesty's people.t 

This memorandum and a hint of resignation from Pitt 
alarmed the other ministers. Bute, Mansfield, Devonshire 
and Newcastle, who met at Devonshire House next day to 
discuss the situation, were all in a flutter at their own audacity 
in opposing Pitt’s judgment. Bute reported that he had 
seen Pitt and urged him to lay aside his‘ absurd and offensive 
paper’; Mansfield bad been on the same errand ; but Pitt 
had told them that, even if he did not band the paper to the 
King, he should repeat the substance to him and lodge his 
protest formally with Bute. All four agreed that it would be 
awkward to have such a paper on record: it might be pro- 
duced and quoted in Parliament as an argument against 
themselves: it would be equally awkward if Pitt retired, 
‘leaving the impracticability of his own war upon us.’ For 
Pitt, they reflected, might after all prove to be right if Spain 
refused to give @ satisfactory answer: ‘we should then,’ 
concludes Newcastle sorrowfully, ‘ have given Mr. Pitt such » 
handle against us as might have very bad consequences.’ 
They resolved, therefore, if possible, to induce Pitt not to 
retire.” 

On September 21 Pitt saw the King and presented his 
memorandum, which the King refused to keep and said he would 
postpone a decision until Stanley's return from Paris. Ato 


1 ‘The whole memorial is in Grenville Papers, i, 386. 
* Add. M&S. 32928, fl. 248, 259. 
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Cabinet meeting on the same day Pitt made another attempt 
to persuade his brethren. ‘Ho spoke very long, very well, 
and very determined,’ says Newcastle,‘ but with great polite- 
ness and candour.’ It is interesting, indeed, to notice that 
at all these last Cabinets, when he saw that the men who 
had previously surrendered all initiative into his hands were 
beginning to take a line of their own, he abandoned his arro- 
gant airs and reasoned with them. All his care was to get 
sanction for what he knew to be right: it was no longer a 
case of impetuously brashing aside Newcastle's irrelevant 
scruples and questionings; he had to persuade the whole 
Couneil backed by the King himself, and he employed all his 
arts of persuasion in this final struggle. He had taken advice, 
he began, from the most able men and had found no reason to 
dopart from his first opinion ; he rogrotted that ho had yiclded 
against his better judgment in the French negotiation, and had 
no intention of repeating that mistake. Then, availing himself 
of an interruption from Mansfield, who asked how the opera- 
tions against Spain would suffer by delay, he once more dwelt 
on the incalculable advantage of taking the enemy unprepared 
and insisted that a blow struck immediately could hardly fail 
against even the united force of the House of Bourbon : ‘ but,” 
he concluded, ‘ there is not an hour to be lost.’ The effect 
of Pitt’s earnestness was somewhat marred by an abusive 
speech from Temple on the same side, which Newcastle took 
up ‘ with spirit and, I think, to the satisfaction of my friends,’ 
and the Council adjourned until Stanley’s return, without 
altering its former decision. Thereupon Bute, Newcastle 
and Devonshire again resolved themselves into a private 
conolave to fortify one another by mutual assurances of their 
desire ‘ to do right by the public and . . . form a right minute 
of our own opinion in opposition to Mr. Pitt’s paper.’ The two 
dukes still thought every effort should be made to prevent 
Pitt’s resignation, but when Bute, with clearer vision and 
with greater knowledge of his master’s plans, told thom it was 
impossible, they proceaded to discuss the claimants to his 
suocession. On this subject they came to no satisfactory 
conclusion. George Grenville, who had quarrelled with Pitt 
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and was therefore eligible, was objected to by Bute, Fox by 
Newosstle on the ground that it would be unwise to change 
“from the most popular man to the most unpopular man in 
England.’? 

A hopeful letter from Stanley, which had crossed Pitt's 
letter of recall, gave fresh confidence to the majority in the 
Cabinet. Pitt treated Choiseul’s reported attempts to renew 
the negotiation as mere ‘amusements,’ and, according to 
Newesstle, was not disposed to trouble the King with it: 
but George II was now anxious to shake off Pitt whatever 
the result of this long discussion might be. On September 28 
Bute, Devonshire, Mansfield and Newcastle, reinforced by 
Henley—no longer ‘ an unwilling Keeper,’ bat Lord Chancellor 
and a peer—met again to disenss the best way of ridding the 
King of his turbulent Sooretary. Buta was against carrying 
on a ‘paper war ’ with Pitt, in which he was no doubt conscious 
they would get the worst of it, and suggested that each of them 
should go in privately to the King and declare his objections to 
Pitt’s paper: and so it was decided, in spite of Mansfield’s 
fear that such a course might seem offensive to Mr. Pitt. 
All the members of this conciliabulum, followed by Anson and 
Halifax, went in separately to the Closet with their objec- 
tions to Pitt's bold policy. George III, who was every day 
becoming more ‘ offended’ with Pitt, listened to them with 
pleasure. Arguments had then ceased to count with any of 
them. In vain Pitt produced Grimaldi’s last letter, in which 
he wrote that Spain’s whole object was to gain time till the fleet 
had arrived at Cadiz, and that, under the terms of the secret 
convention, ‘ France cannot finish the war without our affairs 
being settled.’ In vain Stanley, on his return, instead of 
confirming his hopeful letter of the 15th, spoke of war as 
inevitable, much to the disgust of Newcastle, who reported 
hia conversation as ‘ very long, dry and fruitless.’ «I am only 
waiting,’ wrote Sackville, no friend of Pitt’s, ‘to see the 


1 Add. M88. 32028, £. 303. ‘hn tacompleto version of this otter i. gtron 
in Rockingham Memoire, i, 37, which contains » curious 
phrase ‘their unwise relaxations’ in ‘their whistle relaration.’ Japred 
Add, MSS, 32928, f. 362. * Ibid. £. 325, 
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ministerial herd kicking their driver and laying him on his 
back.’? 

On October 2, a fortnight after his proposal for immediate 
hostilities with Spain, Pitt met his Cabinet for the last time. 
‘The meeting was at St. James's, and there was a fall attendance, 
as befitted a solemn leave-taking: for Pitt knew that he was 
beaten, and all present expected that he would resign. Granville 
(Lord President), Temple (Privy Seal), Devonshire, Newcastle, 
Hardwicke, Ligonior (Commander-in-Chief), Anson and Mans- 
field—all these had fought with Pitt through the dark days that 
ended in the triumphs of 1759 and 1760 ; of the old ministers of 
Cabinet rank Bedford, still sulking in his tent after the ‘ thump- 
ings,’ Halifax and Lord Chancellor Henley alone were absent ; 
the only new face was Bute’s. Mr. Secretary Pitt briefly 
stated the reason for their meeting—to consider what answer 
should be sent to Lord Bristol, adding that he still adhered to 
the opinion expressed in his memorial to the King. The Lord 
President opened the discussion : ‘I would be behindhand in 
nothing,’ he said, ‘ but in the actual striking of the blow. . . . 
I admit the war would be popular in the City because of 
the prizes to be got... . But consider your strength. My 
opinion is to give no hostile answer to Spain ; for what hostili- 
ties can you begin with advantage?’ So apake the cantious 
Granville, changed indeed from the fiery Carteret whom Pitt 
used to flout for his rash adventures. Newcastle followed, 
arguing that wo were founded neither in justice nor in prudence 
and expediency to begin hostilities. Then one after another 
the lords of the Council took up the same tale. Devonshire 
and Bate agreed with Newcastle. Hardwicke doubted much 
whether Spain would declare war against us: Choiseul’s 
view, he thought, was to lay a trap for us by encouraging Spain 
to take such steps as, knowing our vivacity, might animate 
us to begin hostilities. Anson repeated what he had slready 
told the King—that, Keppel’s ships being foul, it would be 
two months before he had a squadron ready for any material 
operation. Mansfield was afraid of the effect on neutral 


} Historical M88, Commission, ix, App. iii, p. 16. 
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maritime Powers, who would apprehend that they were all 
to be destroyed in turn. Old Lord Ligonier, timid in his 
dotage, was of opinion that the Spanish troops were not to 
be despised and that it would never do for us to declare war 
on such redoubtable adversaries. Not a word was said for 
Pitt's bold course. Temple, Pitt’s ill-starred Thersites, angrily 
summed up the views of his brethren: ‘In such a critical 
situation your lordships give the King no opinion at all’; 
then, gathering up his papers, flounced out of the Council- 
chamber. Pitt, convinced that he was right, but recognising 
that he could do no more, accepted his defeat. He stood up 
again to bid farewell to those among whom he had been 
supreme for four of the most eventful years in English 
history. 


T have heard no new arguments [he began] against the opinion 
I formerly gave, and no advice has been offered the King except 
the peper I banded in to him, I therefore remain more and more 
convinced of the same opinion. I ground it upon the King’s dignity 
and the interest of the kingdom. I have now in my bag so much 
matter—letters of Stanley, letters of Grimaldi—es I think would 
be criminal matter against any Secretary of State who lets it sleep 
in his office. Spain’s conduct in putting forward her grievances 
under the shield of England’s enemy, with whom we are at war, is 
the highest indignity that ever wss offered to the Crown of England, 
and it will fix an eternal stain upon that crown if no answer is 
returned to Spain’s avowal of heraction. As to the other considera- 
tion, the safety of the public—are we not already suffering from 
the worst species of war, when Spain supports France with her 
full weight, covers her trade, lends her moneys and abets her in 
negotiation? You are now at war with the House of Bourbon; 
but, for open war with Spain, you are prepared and she is not. 


Then, firing up with the proud knowledge of his own worth 
and the souros of his power: 


Without having ever asked any one single employment in my 
life, I was called [he deslared] by my Sovereign and by the Voice 
of the People to assist the State when others had abdicated the 
service of it. That being so no one can be surprised that I will 
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go on no longer since my advice is not taken. Being responsible I 
will direct, and will be responsible for nothing that I do not direct. 


All sat silent, all save Granville, who was moved by Pitt’s 
last words to show that he still had a spark of the old fire. 
But Granville was above petty jealousy and had paid a notable 
tribute to Pitt on the opening of the negotiation with Choiseul : 
* Every person of candour,’ he wrote, ‘ will agree to impute the 
happy setting out of this great affair . . . to the right author, 
whose spirit, and perseverance, and judgment, under some 
discouragements, to my own knowledge, have produced this 
salutary work.’? So now he began with a compliment to his 
services : 
but [added he] I find the gentleman is determined to leave us, 
nor can I say I am sorry for it, since he would otherwise have 
certainly compelled us to leave him. If he be resolved to assume 
the right of advising His Majesty and directing the operations of 
the war, to what purpose are we called to this Council ? The King 
might indeed take a foreign measure with his Secretary of State 
only ; but, since the King has referred the matter to his Council, 
the opinion of the majority becomes the measure, the rest is only 
execution. When, therefore, the gentleman talks of being respon- 
sible to the people he talks the language of the House of Commons 
and forgets that at this Board he is only responsible to the King. 
However, though he may possibly have convinced himself of his 
infallibility, still it remains that we should be equally convinced 
before we can resign our understandings to his direction or join 
with him in the measures he proposes. 





Pitt owned his great obligations to the Lord President, thanked 
the other lords of the Council for the courtesy they had shown 
him in the past, and rejoiced at sesing such union and such a 
conjunction of the greatest and most considerable men in this 
kingdom, as bo hoped would parry on the King’s business with 
success. He then lett them. They, half-soared at their own 
temerity and sharing Rigby’s doubts whether the adminis- 
tration could lest @ fortnight ‘without the popular orator,’* 

1 The younger Hardwicke commenta on these words of Pitt's in his father's 


scoount: * N.B.—Surely the most insolent declaration ever made by Minister.’ 
® Chatham Corr. ii, 114. 


* Lady Betty Waldegrave to Caloraft, Ootober 4, 1761. (Chatham MSS. 88.) 
vor. 1 I 
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solemnly registered their opinion that Admiral Saunders should 
be reinforced and put on his guard, but that no further notice 
should be taken of Spsin’s insolence." 

‘Three days later Pitt formally resigned the seals into the 
King’s hands. Proud and unbending to the rest of the world, 
he was always extravagantly humble in the presence of his 
Sovereign. His enemies said that he was intoxicated by a 
peep into the Closet, and that when he bowed to the King 
his great nose could almost be seen betwoen his legs. This 
exaggerated deference was no affectation but due to Pitt’s 
real reverence for the royal office and person? While fully 
approving of the limitations imposed on the King’s authority 
by the Revolution settlement, he would never have subscribed 
to the more modern development of constitutional doctrine 
that the King could exercise no initiative of his own. He had 
an almost medieval belief in the king as a being apart, whose 
will in some mystical manner was an emanation of the people's 
will, if not of God’s, and he thought that the choice of ministers 
was pre-eminently the province in which this will should be 
manifested. In his most rebellious moods during George II's 
reign—in his most indignant outbursts against George III's 
policy—he would never admit that a minister might be forced 
upon an unwilling sovereign. He had at once resigned his 
pretensions to be Secretary at War on hearing of George II’s 
veto ;* he had acquiesced in his exclusion from responsible 


} oo Newoaatle's account in Add. MSS. 32929, f. 18, and Hardwicke's— 
ibid, 36870, f. 310. ‘These socounts have been published—Nowcastle’s by Dr. 
Hunt, and Hardwicko's by Mr. Temperley on pp. 119 and 327 of English 

Historical Review for 1908. Both wore evidently written down shortly 
‘afterwards from memory, and, while agrecing in the main, supplement one 
another in certain details, Granville's second speech is from Burke's 
version in the Annual Register for 1761, and, though possibly more elaborate 
‘than as Granville delivered it, ita goneral sccuracy is confirmed by New. 
‘castle's rough jottings. It is aleo quoted ss authentic in a contemporary 
pamphlet (A Letter from a Re. Hon. Person... . (1761). See also Mr. 
‘Winstanloy’s article on ' George IIT and his First Cabinot,’ Engligh Historical 
Review for 1902 (p. 678). 

* Dr. King (Literary and Political Anecdotes, p. 96) eaid of Pitt: ‘His oyea 
tare fixed on the King; he goes into employment on purpote to serve him and 
thinks it his greatest happinces to oxecute his Majesty’s gracious intentions.” 
‘The last phrase indicates an exaggerated view, bus the rest is true. 

* Bee vol. i p. 148, 
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office as long as he believed Hardwicke and Newcastle's 
assurances that he laboured under the King’s irremovable 
displeasure ;+. and throughout his life he would never listen to 
proposals that he should accept office except on the King’s 
direct invitation. Wolsey, when told by Cromwell of ‘his 
displeasure with the King,’ replied ‘God bless him’: and so 
might Pitt have spoken of his own King, George III. On this 
boy, young enough to be his own son, Pitt lavished in the 
early years of his reign a solicitude and a respect only partly 
accounted for by this peculiar deference to majesty. Until 
he was driven from this attitude by contumely after his last 
ministry Pitt seemed bent on enhancing his young Sovereign's 
lnstre by an almost abject submission from his greatest subject. 

In his audience of October 5 Pitt explained at some length 
his reasons for resigning: it would, he said, only create diffi- 
culties and altercations for him to remain in office when he 
could not reconcile it with his conscience to modify his views on 
Spain ; but he had no intention of opposing the King’s measures 
and would not attend the House of Commons except to defend 
his own policy or support supplies for the army and navy. 
In fact be made it clear that in retiring he meant to aid, not 
embarrass the King. George III, in the most gracious manner in 
the world, intimated his complete satisfaction with the Cabinet's 
decision, adding that he would not have known how to act 
had it concurred in Pitt's advice. He made no effort to retain 
Pitt, but expressed polite concern at losing so able a servant 
and offered him any reward in the Crown's powar to grant. 
Pitt little expected such condescension, knowing, he told a 
friend, that an action of such decision as his, however drossed 
up or softened by manner, was naturally offensive to majesty. 
He was overcome to tears, replied that he was penetrated to 
the very soul by such manifestations of bounty and goodness, 
and prayed that any favours bestowed might be looked on as 
a reward not for past but for future services. Then, with his 
accustomed profound obeisance, he took leave of his master.* 

2 Boo vol. i, pp. 223 agg. 

* Gilbert Elliot hed socounta of the interview next day from both Bute and 
Pitt, (See The Border Bitiots, p. 367.) Burke's ecoount in the Annual Reyiater 
substantially agrees with them. 
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Pitt was no longer minister, but his resignation was not 
announced in the Gazette for five more days; and there was 
good reason for the delay. Though Bute and the King had 
determined to get rid of Pitt and did nothing to keep him when 
they had a chance, they would not have chosen that moment 
for him to quit office, while the war was still unfinished and 
Bute’s ooffee-house runners had hardly done their work. Bute 
had tears in his eyes next day, when he described to a friend 
the scene in the Closet—tears not for Pitt but for his master’s 
graciousness. It may have been true, as he was assured by 
the good Dodington, now raised to the summit of his ambition 
as Lord Meloombe,% that ‘his lordship was delivered of a 
most impracticable colleague, his Majesty of a most imperiots 
servant, and the country of a most dangerous minister '; but 
the trouble was that neither England nor the rest of the world 
saw Pitt in that light. Abroad Frederic was bound to feel 
the loss of a man on whose word he said he could always 
rely : Bute therefore insinuated to the Prussian envoys that 
Pitt, seeing difficulties ahead, had seized the first. protext to 
withdraw from the game and rest safely upon his laurels. 
The City was slready murmuring that ‘our darling’s rosigna- 
tion is owing to Lord Bute and he must answer for all the 
consequences.’ Uncasy at the thought of what bo might 
have to answer for, Bute resolved to turn the King’s gracious- 
ness to good account. If Pitt could be persuaded, before his 
resignation was formally announced, to accept some favour 
or reward from the Crown, he would be muzzled, and his 
disinterestedness, one of the main reasons for his popularity, 
might be called into question. Accordingly on the day after 
Pitt’s audience Bute wrote to him of the King’s impatience 
to bestow some mark of royal favour and gave him the choice 
of being Governor-General of Canada or Chancellor of the 
Duchy with a salary of £5,000. To call upon Pitt to ' preside 
over 8 province acquired by his own sbility and firmness ’ was 
fa subtle stroke, especially as he was also told that the King 

* he mary. ee engrcly rected Bs merriows #0 Bute as a maven fo Pits 


‘in the most dangorons and diffical 
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‘would thereby convey to the world his intention of never 
parting with that great and important conquest,’ and that 
he need not reside there or resign his seat in Parliament. 

The King’s impatience to bestow such favours was a delicate 
invention of Bute’s, for the King was really incansed against 
Pitt and had long been alienated from him. Nevertheless, 
Gilbert Elliot, Bute’s Rosencrantz for the nonce, found Pitt 
with the letter before him, full of gratitude for the King’s 
‘spontaneous bounty.’ He refused Canada and the Duchy, 
but from no unwillingness to accept the royal favour. He 
told Elliot frankly that he would be pleased at rank for his 
family and an annuity for himself, if it were not on the ‘ oppro- 
brious register of Ireland,’ and in his answer to Bute he hinted 
the same in his most oriental language. ‘ Overwhelmed,’ he 
wrote, ‘with the extent of his Majesty's gracious goodness 
towards me, I desire the favour of your Lordship to lay me 
at the royal feet, with the humble tribute of the most unfeigned 
and respectful gratitude.’ After this exordium and more in 
the same style he approached ‘the subject of this extreme 
delicacy,’ doubting ‘ the propriety of going into either of the 
offices mentioned . . . considering that which I have resigned 
. . . too proud to receive any mark of the King’s countenance 
and favour, but above all doubly happy could I see those 
dearer to me than myself comprehended in that monument of 
royal approbation and goodness with which His Majesty shall 
condescend to distinguish me.’ The King and Bute had hoped 
by conferring on him some sineoure to parade him in the chains 
of administration, but could not well refuse his request, however 
obscurely expressed. Accordingly Bute, somowhat against 
the King’s wish, wrote another letter announcing that Lady 
Hester was to receive a peerage and Pitt himself a grant of 
£8,000 per annum for three lives on the Plantation duties. 
Pitt, in another letter of effusive thankfulness to the ‘ most 
benign of sovereigns,’ accepted the peerage and the annuity, 
which the King’s brother saw in its true light as a ‘coup de 
parti,’ very skilfully given as ‘a damper to Mr. Pitt. 

Bute now had all his material for the Gazette. He did not, 

2 Border Bltiots, lo. cit. * Grenville Papers, ii, 519. 
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as ho threatened to Hardwicke,! go the length of publishing 
Pitt's first letter with the exuberant verbosity of its humility 
and gratitude. But he gained his purpose equally well by 
skilful arrangement. In the Gazette of October 10, 1761, 
first appeared an anonymous report of intelligence from Madrid, 
stating that there was no reason to expect a rupture with Eng- 
land, and that ‘the Catholic King had at no time been more 
intent upon cultivating 8 good correspondence with England.’ 
So much for Pitt’s foresight in declaring that Spain was on tho 
eve of casting in her lot with France. The next paragraph 
touched his disinterestedness. In this the announcement of his 
resignation was immediately followed by the news of the King’s 
intention to create Lady Hester Pitt Baroness Chatham, and 
to grant unto William Pitt an annuity of £3,000 for his own 
life and those of Lady Hester and their eldest son. Never 
before had the grant of a pension been published in the 
Gazette.* 

Bute had not miscalculated the effect of this announcement. 
At first, when the rumour of Pitt’s resignation got abroad after 
his interview with the King on Monday, October 5, all the 
indignation of the people was directed against his opponents 
in the Council. The confidence in Government, which Pitt’s 
presence had inspired, was rudely shaken, and divisions which 
had been covered over since 1757 again became patent. But 
the trust in Pitt was unimpaired, and all that week petitions 
to the King to reinstate him wore talked of from the City and 
other public bodies. On the Friday the roport that he had 
accepted a pension began to be whispered : it was not believed, 
and, in Saturday’s morning and evening newspapers, was 
indignantly contradicted as an attempt to tarnish the lustre 
of his great name. But at 10 o’clock on the Saturday night 
the Gazette came out with the formal announcement. Its 
effect in London is described by a contemporary who went 
round the coffee-houses to gather the feeling of the town. 
‘The countenances of all fell as at some great national disaster, 
and at Dick's there was ‘ dead silence and I think everybody 
went sway without giving their opinion of the matter,’ all 


1 Add, M88. 32929, 1. 143. * Walpole, George I1I, I, ohap. vi. 
Google 
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save 9 certain Dr. Collier ‘ who has always called Mr. Pitt all 
the rogues he could set his hand on.’! Even Pitt’s warmest 
supporters lost their faith for the moment: ‘ the very night 
it happen’d,’ writes Gray to Wharton, ‘ was I swearing that 
it was a damned lie and never could be: but it was for want 
of reading Thomas & Kempis, who knew mankind so much 
better than 1.’ 

For some days the Dr. Colliers set the tone of criticism, 
and Pitt was pulled down from his pedestal and bespattered 
with mud. Nothing had been thought of a Holderness taking 
pension of £4,000 from the Crown, but that Pitt should accept 
£8,000 seemed to prove that he had sold his honour and his 
convictions to those in power. Bute and Dodington’s coffee- 
house runners had a fair field, and the crowd of pamphloteors 
—hired, it was said, at a cost of £100,000—ample material 
for their venom, His wife was dubbed ‘ Lady Cheat’em,’ his 
services to the country were decried, his oratory was ridiculed, 
and he was contemptuously bidden ‘enjoy your pension, Sir!’ 
‘The country was congratulated on its tardy discovery that 
he was not the only great man, and that such merits as he 
possessed had been wiped out by his pension Hogarth, in 
The Times, lent his genius to portraying Pitt as the incendiary 
setting alight England’s house while Bute was nobly endeav- 
ouring to quench the flames. ‘The man is a fool,’ con- 
temptuously exclaimed » member of the House of Commons; 
“if he had gone into the City and told them he had @ poor 
wife and children unprovided for, and opened # subseripton, 
he would have got £500,000 instead of £8,000 s year.’ 

But the abuse was overdone, and Bute and his friends soon 
found that their malicious triumph was short-lived. A reval- 
sion of feeling set in, and pamphlets began to appear justifying 
him for accepting a pension ‘ when the osr fell from his wearied 


a 


1 Boe a letter of G. Cruch to Wm. Robinson at Naples dated Ootober 12, 
1761, quoted in Notes and Queries, Ist sorios, i, 65. 

*'Se0, among other pamphlets and pasquinades of 1761 in the British 
Musoum: A Letter to the Rt, Hon, Author; The Patriot Unmasked, by John 
‘Trott Cheesomonger and Statesman; The Rt. Hon, Annuitant Unmasked ; 
Constitutional Queries . . . to the Admirers of a Late Miniater ; The Case of the 
Lote Resignation eet in a Tree Light; A Letter to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 
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hand.’! Even George Grenville, who had ceased to love him, 
had the generosity to see that the reward to Pitt was ‘the 
highest and most honourable testimony which the King could 
bestow, or a subject receive, at the moment of quitting the 
King’s service, upon differing with his whole administration.’ 
Pitt himself also had something to say. He bad known, he 
told Lord Granville, that his ‘acceptance of a reward, which 
bore the name of a pension, would create much clamour smong 
his friends and much triumph among his enemies,’ but though 
habitually contemptuous of abuse he was moved from his 
reserve by the disappointment expressed by his City friends. 
When some of them came to reproach him he begged them not 
to be too hasty in their judgment : 

L have accepted a pension, but what of that ? Isit not bestowed 
upon me for signal and important services, honourably acknow- 
ledged by his Majesty? I look upon it, permit me to say, as his 
thanks to me, and if I felt a pleasure in your approbation so singu- 
larly conferred upon me some time ago, if I was highly flattered 
by your example being o extensively followed as it was, surely you 
will allow me to receive the thanks of my Sovereign, I have 
accepted a pension, a reward for past services: how will that affect 
my conduct for the future? Shall I for that sooner betray you or 
my country—ehall I for that be less honest, less vigilant of the 
public good ? 

‘Those present heard this justification with so much pleasure that 
they then ran into the opposite extreme and Pitt was obliged 
to moderate their affection and deprecate most earnestly any 
rash consequences of it. In a public letter to Alderman 
Beckford he made an equally dignified statement of his position : 


only for the honour of truth, not in any view to court return of 
confidence from any man who, with a credulity as weak as it is 


1 A Certain Great Man Vindicated, by Philo-Patrim; seo also Reflections 
occasioned by the Resignation, The Conduct of a Rt. Hon. Gentleman. . 
justified, &0, 

* Pitt gave an account of this scene to Lord Granville, who in those days 
‘ used in general to set at home and receive such visitors aa his high station and 
lively conversation attracted at all houre of the day . . . and by thus staying at 
home saw the ministers that wero out as well as those that were in.’ Granville 
reported Pitt's account to the Hon. T. Robinson, son of the pompous 
Secretary of 1754, who notes it in his memorandum book, proerved 
the Wrest Park MSS. Pitt's lottor to Bockford ia in Chatham Corr. i, 158, 
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injurious, has thought fit hastily to withdraw his good opinion 
from one who has served his country with fidelity and success, and 
who justly reveres the upright and candid judgment of it; little 


solicitous about the censures of the capricious and the ungenerous. 


The publication of this letter turned the scale in Pitt's 
favour. The City recovered its old enthusiasm and presented 
him with an address. On November 9 Pitt attended the 
Lord Mayor's banquet, at which the King was also present ; 
and, so anxious were the City to show honour to their Great 
Commoner, that it seemed,’ said Clive, ‘as if King William 
instead of King George had been invited to that grand enter- 
tainment.’! Bute, in spite of a hired bodyguard of bruisors, 
was severely mauled by the mob on his way to the Mension 
House. Once more it rained addresses, from Exeter, Chester, 
York, Norwich, Stirling, Dublin? in praise of a minister 
‘who had roused the ancient spirit of this nation . .. and 
by integrity and steadiness united us at home and carried 
the country’s reputation in arms and commerce to @ height 
unknown before, by our trade accompanying our conquests 
in every quarter of the globe.’ Cork, then the second city in 
Ireland, ordered a statue of him with the inscription on the 
base, ‘Vera Icon Gulielmi Pitt cujus si nomen audies, nihil hic 
de fama desideres.’* 


+ Maloolm’s Clive, ii, 210. Clive added that ‘ the King can never forgive 
him this unfortonate visit.’ Pitt was oortainly ill-edvised to accept the 
invitation at Beckford and Temple's urgent entreaty ; for ho was the last 
‘man willingly to show disrespect to the King, and he deeply regretted it after- 
wards. (Chatham Corr. ii, 165.) 

+ Lucas, in a letter of November 1761, writes that the citizens of Dublin had 
long wanted to offer Pitt the freedom of their city but had been prevented by 
the influence of a ‘certain great peor’ (no doubt Bedford) (Pretyman M3S., 
Orwell Park), The resolution of the Dublin corporation, offering the freedom 
to Pitt and Leggo in 1767, is to be found in Almon, vol. iii. It is possible that, 
owing to the ‘ certain great peer,’ this was not forwarded at the time. 

® This statute is now in the Municipal Art Gallery of Cork. A photograph 
of it is reproduced as the frontispiece to vol. i. It was made by the sculptor 
Wilton, and was thought so good by Pitt that when he was consulted in 1766 
by the agent for North Carolina about a statue of him for Charleston he 
recommended Wilton again. (Magazine of American History, viii, 214 agg.) It 
gives a more life-like impression of the minister, who brooded lovingly over 
the country’s welfare, than either of the two contomporary portraita by Hoare 
‘and Brompton. The photograph, from which this illustration is taken, is due 
to the Kindness of Mr. Matthew Bourke, K.C., Recorder of Cork.) 
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‘The reward and the distinction for his wife, which Pitt 
accepted, were little enough for a man who had spent his life 
in the publio service, who was poor and had a largo family to 
provide for. Nevertheless it could be wished that Pitt had 
refused all reward like the Duke of Newcastle, who had spent 
four-fifths of s princely fortune bribing and entertaining in his 
party's interest, and quitted office a few months later with- 
out @ pension and without honour save that of his own good 
name. If it had not been Pitt, it would not have mattered. Men 
were s0 used to those who made politics a stepping-stone to 
rich emoluments that they thought little of the pensions and 
rich sinecures of a Rigby or a Holderness, or even of a Grenville 
or Walpole. It hurt Pitt to accept the gifts of the Greeks, 
because the people had always loved him for his scruples and 
his strict public honour and for showing himself concerned 
more with the public charge than the public money. It seemed 
as if he too had deserted them just for a handful of silver, 
and that they who had lived in his magnificent eye had one 
more lost leader to deplore. It was not so; and those who 
had first suspected him soon found that the Great Commoner’s 
silence could not be bought. But, while his integrity remained 
untarnished, this condescension insensibly reduced, in the eyes 
of his countrymen, the heroic mould in which his character 
‘was cast. 

Unquestionably Pitt was right in retiring when he did. 
Even if war was too terrible an answer to Spain’s gross 
insult, nothing Pitt could have done would then have 
avoided it. Here his insight was just; and equally just 
his advico to strike at once and decisively. The pettifogging 
measures adopted by his colleagues were a return to the 
timid and hesitating policy of Newcastle and his friends at 
the beginning of the war, when, willing to wound and yet 
afraid to strike, they had begun hostilities without ventur- 
ing on an open declaration. In spite of Bute’s reassuring 
report of October 10, events soon justified Pitt. Spain, once 
secure of her treasure, no longer hesitated to provoke war. 
Then the moment for England’s crushing blow at the House 
of Bourbon had passed. Pitt had a deeper reason also for 
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believing that his period of usefulness as a minister was at 
an end. During the lifetime of George II Pitt, in spite of 
occasional acts of rebellion from Newcastle or Legge, was 
supreme in his Cabinet, and had only to make a plan to have 
it adopted. Speaking of those days many years later, he 
told Lord Shelburne that in that Cabinet there were no party 
polities and consequently no differences of opinion: in fact 
they were ‘the most agreeable conversations he ever experi- 
enced.’ But conversations were no longer so agreeable to 
Pitt when others ventured to take a leading part in thom. 
Ho told Elliot frankly that he had resigned ‘ from a determina- 
tion of not acting at all unless he directed. He painted in 
strong colours the inability of the Couneil, most of whom . . . 
now for the first time began to think for themselves. He 
owned he felt in his breast a superiority and right to lead. 
«Show me the man,” said he, “ that I ought to follow and I 
am ready to do it.”’! Such a man is wasted if he has to 
dispute on every step to be taken with men beginning to think 
for themselves. 

For just four years Pitt had held the destiny of England 
in his hand. Other conquerors have won more brilliant 
victories, have brought more territory under their sway, and 
have lived for posterity in a greater blaze of glory; but none, 
not Alexander, not Julius Casar, have changed such national 
dejection to such national triumph in so brief a space; few 
havo ever made conquests of so lasting an import to their 
country. When Pitt was called to his post we had carelessly 
and perfidiously begun a war which was everywhere turning 
to defeat and disgrace. In Europe, Minorca and the Mediter- 
ranean were lost to us, and Englishmen were trusting to 
foreign mercenaries to repel an invasion of our very shores ; 
in America, Braddock had paid for bis incompetence by 
a defeat barely redeemed from ignominy by his own 
courageous death, and for want of a leader two millions 
of Englishmen were tamely expecting defeat at the hands of 
under 100,000 Frenchmen; in India, our fortunes had sunk 
80 low that a native prince could sack one of our chief settle- 

2 ‘The Border Eltiots, 367-10. 
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ments and massacre the garrison with impunity. A disgrace- 
ful peace seemed our best hope to avoid greater disaster. 
When Pitt left office the Pope of Rome said that he esteemed 
it the highest honour to be bom an Englishman. In Africa 
wo had taken away all the French possessed; in Europe 
our troops had beaten the flower of their armies, while 
our expeditions had insulted their coasts from Dunkirk to 
Bordeaux and had even occupied a parcel of France; on the 
high seas our fleets were supreme. In America we had won 
8 continent, in India we were masters of Bengal, and in other 
parts had no European rivals left—victories which ensured that 
in these two vast portions of the world the Protestant Anglo- 
Baxon—not the French Roman Catholic—civilisation should 
thereafter prevail. And in spite of the long war the commerce 
on which England's greatness then chiefly rested had never 
been so flourishing.* To Pitt all this was due. He did more; 
he united » people. ‘ With one hand,’ as Grattan said, ‘he 
smote the House of Bourbon, and wielded in the other the 
democracy of England.’ When he came to power the 


} During the war the total loss of the French nary was : 
Ships of the Line Frigates 
s 46 


Tken  - wee 22 
Destroyed - : 4 16 
tae sa S&S & £ des 6 5 
Tole 2 2 ee a ca 
while over 4,000 guns and 800 trading vessels had been captured. 
‘The corresponding English losses were : 


Ships of the Lino Frigates 
Take 2 yh YD ye 2 7 
Destroyed. 5 1 ee ° 3 
Lost 2 og BS ve> Ae 21 
19 31 
‘and about 900 guns and between twenty and thirty trading vessels had been 
‘captured, (Soe Annual Register for 1760, and Benteon, ii, 423-79.) La 
Cour-Gayet, Za Morine . . . Sous Louis XV, puta the French lossca slightly 
Jower—si 83 ships and 3,880 guns. 
In the above lists the comparatively fow captures of 1762 are included. 
* Bee above, p. 58. The Trade Returns in Lansdowne House MSS. 102, 
show that in the caso of almost every country except France our trade was 
much greater in 1760 than before the war began. 
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American colonists, unappreciated at home and handled with 
insolence by the tactless English officersin their midst, were 
barely restrained from mutiny by the French and Indian 
danger. The Scottish Highlands were disloyal, Irland’s 
only institution that had a semblance of freedom was treated 
with contempt, and England, in the unmeaning rivalry of 
Whig ‘haves’ and Tory ‘have-nots,’ was fast losing ber 
corporate sense. Pitt made Englishmen, Irishmen and Soots- 
men fight side by side with American provincials like brothers, 
with no distinction save for those who fought best ; he made 
politicians understand that the principal object of government 
was to carry on the country’s work, and that before this object 
party must sink. Not George III's birth in Great Britain, 
but Bitt’s continual success in the conduct of our public 
affairs united those who were real lovers of their country 
and dealt the final blow to Jacobitism as a political creed. 
In the ardour of action he was faithful to the people's liberties. 
‘He upheld the rights of the Irish Parliament against Bedford 
and tho fall privilege of Habeas Corpus against the lawyers. 
“ When he is gone,’ felt Gray on hearing of his dangerous illness, 
‘all is gone and England will be old England again such as 
before his administration it always was ever since we were 
born.’ Pitt himself took a robuster view of his work's 
duration: ‘If called to invigorate government and to over- 
rule the influences of feeble and short-sighted men, I have 
in any degree succeeded, I have barely done my duty; and 
owe to success, to national virtue and to the favour of Provi- 
dence the continuance of the suffrage of the manly and the able 
- + [that] will sweeten and choor my retreat.’ ? 

1 So says the old Jacobite Dr. King (Political ond Literary Anecdotes, p.104), 
Barré, speaking in the House of Commons in November 1770, said : ‘ When the 
greatest atatooman that over lod our armies to glory waa called to the helm, the 
firet thing ho did was to socure unanimity at any rate ; having that broad basis 
hho shook the power of France in every part of the world. Without that your 
fleets will not be manned, your armies will not be recruited ; the very peasant 


in his hovel will be doing everything to paralyze your exertions.” 
* The Border Eliots, p. 366. 





CHAPTER XIX 


PITT AND THE PEACE OF PARIS 


England, bound in with the triumphant sos, 

Whote rocky shore beats back the envious sioge 

Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 

With inky blots and rotien parchment bonds. 
Suaxssrmany, Richard 11, ii, 1. 


Prrr could hardly have borne the burden of his great ministry 
had it not been for the rest and happiness he found in his 
+ home. In April 1768 he had bought himself a quict 
country house, Hayes Placo in Kent, formerly occupied by 
his friend Mrs. Montagu, and not far from the Wests at West 
Wickham. Though within an easy distance of London, it 
was, and still is, remote from the bustle of a town, the only 
houses near being those of the tiny village that nestles round 
the old church outside Pitt’s gates? Daring his term of office 
he also rented 10 St. James's Square,? but got rid of it when 
he reduced his establishment upon his resignation,‘ and then 


+ Sanderson Miller, 328-9. 

2 Mra. Wot, writing to Lady Hester, bofore sho and ber husband bad settled 
tn ells she wll hao to order from th Croydon batchar on Friday evening 
and thatshe can got fith and pork at Bromley as well as at Croydon. ( 

M88. 66.) 

2 From Chatham M&S. 40 it appoars that ho hired this house from his friend 
‘Thomas Heathoote from Lady Day 1759, and the rate books show that he 
was the tenant until 1762. ‘Two prime ministers have since cooupied the 
houte—Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone. 

“ Pitt's advertisement of the sale of his carriage horses, when he ceamd 
being Sooretary and hed no need to keep up the state be thought befitting a 
minister of the Crown, did not escape the malevolent attention of the pomph- 
leteors, 
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wont to live entirely in the country. Pitt was using no afiocted 
language when he told Elliot he was quite willing to practise 
his philosophy in a village. 
Tile terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus ridet, 

he felt of Hayes then and until the end of his life. He began 
building on to the house from the first and making extensive 
alterations to the grounds—else he would not have been Pitt 
—and later, when the strain of hard work had told on his 
nerves, bought up all the surrounding fields and properties 
to exclude neighbours and ensure perfect quiet. During his 
ministry he would gallop down to Hayes as often as he could 
spare a few hours from business, and here he tasted the happiest 
momenta of his life. Lady Hester rarely came to London, 
but awaited him there with the children. With her the 
marriage, so sunnily begun, remained unclouded to the end. 
She loved and admired him, and had the strength of character 
and trust to yield in all things to his will, until the day cama 
when she proved fit to think and act for both. He returned 
all her love and trust, and shared with her his griefs and joys 
for England. ‘Suspense, painful suspense hold us in the 
midst of solicitudes and gloomy doubts. The great and only 
sure refuge, I trust, will supply all, and Providence proserve 
a nation in order to render it one day less undeserving of the 
divine protection,’ he writes to her in the days of anxious 
waiting; and she is the first to hear the news of victories, 
brought post-haste from Whiteball by her husband’s groom. 
“A dispatch to my adored angel’ is always ‘ infinitely more 
interesting, and important too, than all I could ever address 
to all the potentates of Europe.’ 

Children, too, cama to make Hayes more precious in his 
sight. The two eldest sons, John and William were born here, 

1 Walpole, George III, ili, 41. In a letter to his friond George Jackson in 
1709 he writos, on hearing of his noighbour Mrs. Eliot's death, to aak if Jack- 
on will negotiate for him the purchase of her estate, ‘as it liss contiguous to 
my fields, it would be most desireable soquisition for me.’ (Add. MSS. 


9344, f. 21.) 
Chatham MSS. 5. 
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and here they and the other three children, Hester, Harriot, 
and James Charles spent most of their early childhood? His 
loving care for the mother redoubled as they srrived, and he 
is half inclined to chide her for walking abroad ‘ with more 
courage than conduct’ a full month after ‘Stout William’ 
came, first and not least of all the blessings in the year of 
Guadeloupe, Minden, Quebec and Quiberon Bay. 


I wait with longing impatience [he writes] . . . after much 
Court and more House of Commons, for the groom’s return with 
ample details of you and yours. Send me, my sweetest life, a 
thousand particulars of all those little-great things which, to those 
who ate blessed as we, #0 far surpass in excellence and exceed in 
attraction, all the great-litle things of the restless world. 


‘The young ones are so delightfully noisy that I hardly know 
what I write’ is the conclusion of another letter describing his 
anxiety about Louisburg. Sometimes, when she is visiting 
brother at Wotton or at Stowe, ho sends tho roporte to her. 
“Babes are aswell as canbe. Hetty is drank with spring and joy. 
John, thank God, begins to mend his cheeks already and will 
be soon a ruddy yeoman of Kent. Harriot must not be forgot 
and looks round for applause. The old gentleman is well as 
can be expected, he has been a horseback above two hours 
not a little tired,’ runs one such report; ‘I read with raptures 
your loved letter,’ runs another. ‘... in the midst of the 
dear infants who scrambled for dear Mama’s seal . . . your 
ever passionate husband, W. Pitt.’ In a third Hetty's chase 
of a butterfly is set down as the chief event at Hayes, ‘ but 
the sport was growing too hot, and wo wisely agreed to whip 
off to renew the hunt another day.’ Even during the negoti 
tions for peace he receives bulletins of the nursery from ‘ Pam, 
the nurse, when Lady Hester is away, and hopes to shake 
off Bussy for a Saturday, to do haymaking with the children.* 








+ Pitt's childron wore: Hester, born November 1755 at the Pay Office ; 
John, born Ootober 10, 1768, at Hayes; Herriot, born April 1768, in 
London; William, born May 28, 1759, at Hayes; James Charles, born 
‘April 24, 1761, at St. James's Square. 

* Bee Chatham MS! 


‘MSS. 5, Chatham Correspondence, and Grenville Papert, 
‘passim, for these and similar lotters. 
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In this blessed retreat at Hayes Pitt spent most of the next 
few years cobbling up his constitution, which, never robust, 
gave signs of breaking down altogether towards the end of his 
ministry} Faithful to his promise to the King and to his own 
guiding principles, he studiously avoided all systematic opposi- 
tion to the government of the country. He attended Parlia- 
ment only on questions that stirred him deeply, and for two 
years—1764 and 1765—sogacely left Hayes. But the ‘ philo- 
sopher in a village’ neither forgot the world nor was forgotten. 
Foreign princes, ministers, politicians, soldiers and sailors, 
who had fought in Pitt’s wars, all found their way to the 
little village of Hayes to ask for the opinion the most 
considered, if not the most followed, in England. Voltaire, 
Algarotti, Sterne, Warburton and Boswell were among his 
correspondents; Frederic still sont his envoys to consult him. 
Pitt on his side welcomed information from all quarters. 
From an old friend at the Admiralty he received reporta of the 
state of the navy ;? the American colonists learned to tell him 
of their troubles and sook his advice? Henry Flood, intro- 
duced to him by his uncle Lord Grandison, paid him a visit 
and gave him an account of the new patriot party and its hopes 
for the regeneration of Ireland. Young men like Grafton and, 
later, Shelburne, who shared his high ideals of national policy 
and showed promise of capacity, were always sure of a welcome 
from him when they sought his counsel at Hayes or at his little 
lodging in Bond Strect. 

Pitt had been replaced as Secretary of State by Lord Egre- 
mont, son of the Tory leader, William Wyndham, and as 
Leader of the House by his brother-in-law, George Grenville, 
He declared himself satisfied with Egremont, but never quite 
forgave Grenville for abandoning the fortanes of the Cousinhood 
when he and Temple left the Ministry A month after his 
resignation he appeared in the House for the debate on the 

1 Phillimore, Lyttelton, ti, 612. 

* Ada. MSS. 9344: George Jackson's letter to Pitt. 

* Ho showed his interest in the infant King’s College of New York by » 
donation to its funds. (Chatham M88. 46: Jay to Pitt.) 


‘Tho more ominous appointmont of Bedford to the Privy Seal was not made 
until November 25. 


you m. x 
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Address. It was a newly-clected House, to many members of 
whioh Pitt's power and eloquence wore unknown except by 
repute, and it contained a ‘knot of chicken orators,’ bent on 
exhibiting their prowess at his expense. ‘These chicken orators 
attacked Pitt's conduct and the excessive cost of the war in 
Germany. No ministers rose to repel their attacks, but, as 
Pitt sat there alone, all eyes were turned on him, and when he 
rose all ears were strained for his least word—and not only in 
the House, but in the country and throughout Europe. The 
ministers of Frederic the Great were under the gallery to report 
his words to their master,! and the Spanish ambassador, ready 
to hand on to his own court and to the allied court of France 
any menaces that might fall from their great adversary.* But 
those who came hoping that he would sow disunion in the ranks 
of the nation were disappointed. The Prussian envoys said 
he entirely belied the suspicions of his adversaries ; the Spanish 
ambassador noted his adroit praise of the Ministry for con- 
tinuing his own system and safeguarding with undiminished 
vigour the King’s honour and the national interests. Even 
Lord George Sackville could say no worse of the speech than 
that‘ he spoke with great ability, his ground was tender, and he 
possessed his temper through the whole debate. Garrick never 
acted better. He was modest, humble, stout, sublime, and 
pathetic, all in their tars, and though the matter was as open 
to reply as possible, yet the manner and language was not to be 
equalled.’ * 

November Tho press, ‘ that chartered libertine of the air,’ he scornfully 

18,1761. began, had boon levelling abuse at him, but he disdained to 
read it when he had his Virgil or his Horace to turn to: any 
defence that was needed for his resignation, when unsupported 
in the Cabinet he was no longer allowed to guide, he would 
confidently leave to his countrymen. But he had not come 
that day to inflame, and rejoiced that no question had arisen 
to impair unanimity, though he could have wished that a bill 
for continuing the militia had been presented ‘ and that some 
minister had risen to defend the German war. Much had been 


2 Gohsofer, i, 742. * Waddington, iv, 616. 
* Historical MSS. Commission, 1X, iti, p. 17a. * Bee above, p. 41. 
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said about its cost; but what was another 12 millions to a 
great nation which had already spent 100 millions on the war, 
when that 12 millions might mean the perfection of so great and 
glorious 8 work? Let those who counted the cost stand behind 
a counter, and not meddle with the government of a kingdom. 

America [he declared in a famous phrase] has been conquered in 
Germany, where Prince Ferdinand’s victories have shattered the 
whole military power of that great military monarchy, France. 
Revall the troops from Germany, and I should be robbed of my 
honour, while England, by deserting her allies, would be deserted 
by God and man, And, honour apart, nothing but that spectre of 
‘an invasion which the Ministry of 175 had not constancy enough 
to look at, frightened us out of Minorca. So would it be again, if 
the troops of France found themselves at liberty to quit Germany. 


With » final word of regret that he had been unable to carry 
the Cabinet with him in seizing the occasion, now irrecoverable, 
of a vigorous offensive on Spain, he closed with Scipio's words, 
* Utere sine me consilio meo, patria." 

Tho Ministry breathed again at being let off so lightly. 
George Grenville thought it necessary to report, as a proof of 
Spain’s good intentions, that sho had restored an English eutter, 
and professed he would do his duty without fear ; whereupon 
the Address passed without a negative. But a month later 
Pitt was called upon to fulfil his engagement to support supplies 
for the army and navy and had to defend the Cabinet's plans 
against some of their own number. On December 9 the Secre- 
tary at War proposed a vote of £1,000,000 for the army in 
Germany. George Grenville, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
gave but lukewarm support to the motion, talking of the 
“bitter dregs of an exhausted cup’ left to the nation by Pitt; 
and another member, Delaval, again reminded Pitt of his phrase 
to Fox that the treaty with Prussia would hang like a millstone 
on the neck of any minister. Pitt was used to having this 
millstone brought up against him * and was never at a loss 
how to deal with it. 

4 Quoted in North Briton, No. 3. 


2 See vol. i, p- 270. Delaval bad m grudge against Pitt for his 
speech on the Berwick election of 1754 (ibid. p. 255). 
2 Se vol. i, p. 305, 
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As Germany was formerly managed [he now retorted] it was a 
‘millstone about our necks ; as managed now, it is a millstone about 
the neck of France. When I came in, I found the subsidy to Prussia 
dictated by Hanover, not by Grest Britain. 1 insisted that national 
defence and America must stand first, nor would I agree to the 
German war until every other service had been provided for. I 
acceded to the plan of a Ministry that wanted vigour and borrowed 
their majority to carry on their own plan, But I carried it on in my 
own way, and, though that may have been the wrong way, I offer my- 
self confitentem reum, if I have not thereby annihilated French power 
in the East and West Indies. 





‘Then, looking Fox fall in the face, he added, ‘ if any gentleman 
in this country should venture to take the lead on any other 
plan but the present, I would make his heart ache :—and 
now I think I have answered the millstone.’ He concluded 
with a passionate appeal to the House not to abandon England’s 
ally—that man born to administer military wonders to the 
world—who was adversis rerum immersabilis undis, or Ferdinand, 
the general who had commanded British troops and had stood 
like a rampart to cover Germany. The effect of this speech 
was so great that all opposition disappeared, and the supply 
was voted unanimously. 

Nevertheless, the aport of baiting the fallen minister was 
not dropped by the ‘ chicken orators’ and others. Next day, 
when Pitt was away, Sackville and Fox’s nephew, Bunbury, 
again attacked his German policy. Their efforts were coldly 
received, but it was otherwise with the speech of another new 
member. Coming in late in the afternoon, Horace Walpole 
relates, ho found a strange figuro addressing the Houso— 
a black, robust man of military bearing, who bad a distorted 
faco and a savage glare in one eye owing to a bullet wound. 
But though his countenance was hard-favoured and unpleasing 
his language was classical and his speech eloquent, as of one 
accustomed to harangue before the most critical audience in 
Europe. His matter also was new: he abused the late King 
and his Hanoverian measures and spoke of Pitt as ‘ a profligate 
minister who had thrust himself into power on the shoulders 
of the mob,’ and also, somewhat inconsistently, aa ‘ the execra- 
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tion of the people of England.’ The speaker was Major Isaac 
Barré, wounded in the Quebec campaign, when acting a8 
adjutant-general to his friend, Wolfe, whose death he witnessed. 
In 1760 he had sent several letters to Pitt asking for promotion, 
but Pitt refused somewhat peremptorily + to break through the 
rule he had made of never interfering in questions of military 
rank. Barré replied sarcastically that he was highly grateful 
for the attention bestowed on his case by Pitt, and nursed his 
grievance. He obtained an opportunity of airing it through 
Shelburne, a young peer then attached to Bute and Fox, who 
brought him into Parliament as member for Wycombe on his 
undertaking to convince tho House of Commons that it had 
been unduly scared by Mr. Pitt. By this first offort he achieved 
some success: Charles Yorke took up the late King’s defence, 
but nobody said a word for the absent statesman. 

Next day Pitt was back in the House on a motion for 
Spanish papers, and Barré, who, unlike most of Pitt’s ill-wishers, 
did not want for courage, renewed the attack. Pitt, in a Deoomber 
temperate speech, defended his own policy and described his #4 1761. 
efforts to keep on good terms with Spain; but on the ministers’ 
plea that the motion was premature egreed not to press it. 
Thereupon Barré fell upon him, addressing him by name and 
attacking his inconsistency, his arts, his popularity, and his 
ambition. ‘There he would stand,’ be said, ‘turning up his 
eyes to heaven that witnessed his perjuries, and laying his hand 
in a solemn manner upon the table, that sacrilegious hand that 
had been employed in tearing out the bowels of his mother- 
country.’ Pitt merely turned round to Beckford to inquire 
how far the scalping Indians cast thoir tomahawks, and sat, 
like the lion challenged by Don Quixote, serenely unconcerned 
at the abuse until Barré accused him of feeling no confidence 
in his Sovereign. At the mention of the King’s name Pitt 
sprang up to order, declaring that no word guilty of so foul a 
crime had ever fallen from his lips. A wrangle ensued on the 
point of order. Barré was for giving way, but Fox hallooed him 


* Inone of hisletters Barré writes, ‘I am vory unhappy to find that I om 
‘accused of overrsting my servicos.’ (Soe Chatham MSS. 18, and Chatham 
Correspondence, ii, 41.) 
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on. Pitt, Barré continued, was a chameleon, who tumed to 
the colour of the ground he stood on, and he had created all 
the trouble with Spain and the confusion in the country by his 
unjustifiable resignation. When he sat down he began munch- 
ing biscuit to refresh himself. ‘ Does it eat biscuit?’ ex- 
claimed a member—' I thought it had fed on raw flesh’; but 
no member stood up to defend the greatest man among them ; 
* the House,’ it was said, ‘ would not have suffered such scurrility 
on any other person, but they sneered to see the great warrior 
worried.’ Pitt himself, speaking of this time, said that ‘ out- 
Toried by Lord Bute and out-Whig’d by the Duke of Newcastle, 
he had nobody to converse with but the Clerk of the House of 
Commons.’* It was not a creditable day for the House.t 

But amends were made five months’ laters when Barré 
‘once more attempted a flaming, scurrilous speech against Pitt. 
The House, by that time ashamed of itself, discountenanced 
him; some members left the House pointedly, others shuffled 
about in their seats, talked with one another, coughed, and 
would not hear him. One honest country member was 80 
moved at Barré’s rough and indecent handling of 0 great a 
man that he recalled the words of Demetrius, in whose absence 
the fickle and inconstant Athenians pulled down the thirty-six 
statues they had once erected in his honour: ‘What said 
Demetrius for all that ?9—‘‘ They have not pulled down that 
virtue, for which they did erect those images.” ” 

By that time the most brazen opponent had been forced 
to admit Pitt’s wise foresight. His successors’ request for 
further explanations from Spain had been contemptuously 
rejected, though the Spanish ambassador was caroful to 
attribute ‘tbe horrors into which the Spanish and English 
nations are going to plunge themselves ... to the pride 

2 In 1771 Charles Fox attacked Barré for ‘ assassinating Mr. Pitt behind 
his back" Barvt retried tht “ifthe gantleman would go home be might 
learn tho name of the person who wt mo upon that assassination.’ 
tlso mentioned that on this occasion Fox hurried after Pitt, telling aim he 
hoped Pitt did not think he had anything to do with the outrego. 

3 Add. MSS. 32945, 1. 1. 

+ Bosides Walpole's account, » good description of the scene by Sir James 


Caldwell is quoted in Cavendish Debates. 
«May 12, 1762. 
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and unmeasurable ambition... of the minister Pitt’! 

On January 4, 1762, three months after Pitt's resignation, 

when tho galleons had safely brought in the pay for the French 

and Spanish armies, George III declared war against the King 

of Spain. In the debate on this declaration Pitt disclaimed any January 
personal triamph, and, in answer to Lord North’s encer at him 19 1762. 
as ‘an abdicated minister . . . overfond of new hostilities,’ 

dwelt on his previous endeavours to avert war with Spain— 

‘ if it were not too much for a poor individual, for an abdicated 
minister, to say.’ But the burden of his speech was a call for 
national unity : 

Now it must be the King, it must be the Administration, the 
Parliament, nation, army and navy, who are to carry on the war; 
and I pray God it may all be enough! Yet I think we are equal to 
the whole... ‘The moment has come when every man ought to 
show himself for the whole. I do, cruelly aa I have been treated 
in pamphlets and libels. Arm the whole! Be one people! This 
war, though it has cut deep into our pecuniary, has augmented our 
military faculties. Set that against the debt, that spirit which has 
made us what we are. Forget everything but the public! For the 
public I forget both my wrongs and my infirmities. 


In the services Pitt's spirit still lived, though he was no 
longer directing operations. Rodney and Monckton, whom he 
had sent to Martinique before his resignation, captured it on 
February 12, 1762; Grenada, St. Vincent and St. Lucia then 
fell into their hands, and France was left with nothing but 
half the island of San Domingo in the West Indies. Spain lost 
Havana, the capital of Cuba, and Manila in the Philippines 
within ten months? But at Whitchall the spirit was not the 


2 Mahon, chap. xxxvili, Titloy, the English envoy at Copeohagen, 
wrote: ‘ From what I have seen here, it appears plainly to me that the court 
of Spain has declared war against Mr. Pitt. And surely, of all the great and 
singular honours hitherto paid to the Right Hon. gentleman this is the most 
uesordinary one if not the greatort’ (Hisoriil M8. Commiation, Weston 
Undersoood, p. 326.) 

* Havana was taken by Lord Albomarle on August 12, and Manila by Colonel 
Draper with East Indian troope on October 5. It is stated by Almon that 
‘the plans for the Havana expedition were prepared by Admiral Sir Charles 
‘Knowles and submitted to Pitt, who approved of them before his resignation, 
while the actual details wore elaborated by Anson and the Duke of Cumber- 
land. (See also Rockingham, i, 93 ; Corbett, ii, 246; Almon, Biogr. Anecdotes.) 
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same. Owing, it was said, to the neglect of Pitt’s advice 
that more ships should be sent to the American station,? 
8t. John’s, Newfoundland, was captured by the French, 
Choiseul had craftily sot Spain to invade Portugal, Eng- 
land’s ancient ally, in the hope of distracting England’s 
attention from Germany Bute was only too ready to fall 
in with his views, for though he had originally supported Pitt's 
German war, ho was now glad of any excuse for abandoning 
a policy which had become unpopular. The need of sending 
assistance to Portugal was put forward as a reason for cutting 
down. the expenses of Ferdinand’s army, and a sudden change 
in Frederic’s fortunes for breaking off the alliance with him. 

In January 1762 the Czarina Elizabeth, Frederic’s im- 
placable enemy, had been succeeded by the half-witted Peter, 
who had an almost idolatrous reveronce for the Prussian hero. 
Bute chose this moment for two measures bound to alienate 
Frederic. He first made advances for peace to Vienna, which 
Kaunitz haughtily repulsed and then reported to Prussia. Next, 
with incredible folly, he had an unguarded conversation with 
the Russian ambassador, who represented Bute to his master 
as anxious that Frederic should be driven by pressure from 
Bussian troops to sue for peace. This report was also forwarded 
to Frederic by the Czar. Finally, Bute not only declined to 
In an intoresting article in The Athenaum for July 12, 1902, it is rightly 
Pointed out that there is no evidence in the Chatham MS8., or in the official 
papers at the Record Office, that Pitt had formed any such plan: on tho 
othor hand the writer of the srticle omits to notice that in his epeech on the 
Proliminarios Pitt distinctly said he had planned this conquest becauso it would 
put all tho Spanish treasures snd riches in Amorios at our mercy. No doubt 
Pitt discussed it with some of his gonorals and admirals, without drawing up 
the formal instructions. 

1 Boe A Review of Mr. Pitt's Administration (1763). 

* At the moment there was a coolness between England and Portugal 
‘booanse of a recent attack on the privilsges of tho English wino company at 
Oporto by the Liston government. Pitt was attacked in the Houso for not 
having paid sufficient attention to this complaint, It appears, however, from 
tthe office records that he gave instructions to our ambassador to make strong 
representations on the subject to Portagal. (See Record Office—Foreign, 
Various, 68-71, Portugal, passim.) 

On April 16 the Sardinian minister at Paris, no doubt on » hint from 
Choisoul, advised the English ministers to devote their energies to the defence 
of Portugal, telling them that they had little to foar from the French troops in 
Gormany. (Lansdowne House M3. vol. 9.) 

1 eo vol iP 307. 
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renew the treaty of alliance with Prussia but withdrew his 
original offer of a subsidy on the ground that Frederic would 
not make adequate peace proposals and had no longer Russia 
or Sweden against him. Frederic was furious and said so in 
no mesgured language. He even consulted Pitt whether he 
should not publish extracts of the correspondence for the House 
of Commons and refuse to have any further dealings with Bute. 
Pitt very wisely discountenanced such proceedings and advised 
him to wait for the growth of public opinion against Bute.1 
But Pitt did not need Frederic’s confidences to see how the 
wind blew. In February Bedford had moved a resolution in 
the Houso of Lords condemning tho war in Germany, and 
Bute, instead of giving the direct negative to his colleague, 
had ridden off on the previous question. Pitt knew also that 
the Duke of Newcastle, always a warm supporter of the German 
policy, had vainly pleaded for adequate supplies for Ferdinand’s 
army, and was on the eve of being driven out of the Ministry.” 
Lastly, in May, he noted Lord Granby still attending his duty 
in the House of Commons instead of being at the head of his 
troops in Germany; ‘I know,’ he said, with @ stately bow in 
his direction—' I know his lordship’s zeal for the service of his 
country is such that, if he had received his orders, I am sure 
he would not be now where he is.’ 


1 From Bate’s own version of these transactions—given in Adolphus, i, 483, 
cte., and in Bisset, Mitchell Memoire—it appears that Prince Galitzin either 
misrepresented or misunderstood him, and that a proposal relating to Silesia 
made to Vienna by Bute’s go-botween, Prince Louis of Brunswick, was entirely 
‘unsuthorized by Bute himself or his ambassador, Sir Joseph Yorke. But the 
Dest that can be said for him is that he was singularly unfortunate in the agents 
the chovo, and that ho laid himsclf open to misconstruction by his language. 
Actual treachery to Frederic is cortainly not proved. See also, for Bute’s sido 
in the dispute, von Ruville, Pitt und Bute, and Buckinghamshire Papers, vol. i. 
Fredaric states his grievances with his accustomed vigour in his Memoirs and 
Correspondence. Pitt did not so the Prussian ministers himself, on the ground 
that ho avoided, a8 far as possible, all ocmmunications with foreign ministers, 
but conveyed his sdvico through Temple. (Prussian Archives—Rep. 96— 
Grose-Brilannien, 33 £.) 

"The duke characteriatically chose some petty pointa of office procedure 
and patronage as the ostensible grounds for his resignation on May 26, For 
some time he had been complaining that the only method he had of doing 
business with the King wan by message to Lord Bute through the Duke of 
Devonshire, (Bedferd Corr. ii, 68.) Bute suocoeded him aa First Lord of the 
‘Treasury; Halifax became Secretary of State in Bute’s place. 
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To Pitt the sudden revolution in Russian policy seemed the 
opportunity for cementing » northern alliance between England, 
Prussia and Russia to act as a bulwark against Bourbon 
ambition, It remained an unaccomplished dream then and 
when Pitt himself retumed. to power, because Bute, by refusing 
to contemplate an alliance with Russia? and by permanently 
estranging Frederic, missed the opportunity which could never 
be recovered. It was not for want of warning from Pitt. When 
the vote of credit for the war was proposed, insufficient though 
it was for the avowed objects of supporting campaigns in 
Portugal and in Germany,? he was too artful to attack the 
Ministry directly. He took the line that he was the only 
man who agreed with the whole administration, for he ap- 
proved of both campaigns. He was not afraid, he said, of the 
larger war bofore thom, since it was in constancy with his own 
plan of reducing the House of Bourbon. Portugal must be set 
on her legs, not merely carried on England’s shoulders; and 
he digressed into a eulogy—in which he was thought to squint at 
himself—of the groat Portuguese minister Carvalho, a man 
intrepid and inflexible to danger. ‘If,’ he added, ‘ you, as a 
maritime power cannot protect Portugal, Genoa will next be 
shut sgainst you; and then the ports of Sardinia :—What ! 
ports shut against tho first maritime power in the world!" 
‘Then, passing to Germany, he used an argument of Bute’s for 
withdrawal as a main reason for another vigorous campaign : 


Russia [he said] has acceded to Prussia—how much wiser to 
give money to that monarch now, when he is in a better situation, 
than as you would do, if he were still more distressed! Nay, that 
little teazing incident, Sweden, is removed by dread of the Czar. 
Sweden is a free nation, but factions and a corrupted senate have 
lowered it from the great figure it made an hundred years ago. 
Act now upon a great system, while it is in your power! A million 
more would be a pittance to place you at the heed of Europe and 
enable you to treat with efficacy and dignity. Save it not in this 
last critical year! Give the million to the war at large, and add 


1 Brom Bedford Corr. ii, 74, it appears that Newosstle urged » Russian 


* Only £1,000,000 was asked, £300,000 of which was required for Portugal. 
Nowoatlo had deolared that £2,000,000 was neccesary. (Rockingham, i, 108.) 
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three, four, or five hundred thousand pounds more to Portugal; or 
vow to the House of Bourbon that you are not able to treat at the 
head of your allies. 


Pitt pleaded to deaf ears. While he was speaking of a 
great system, while Frederic was writing of ‘the glory to 
England to be unquestioned mistress of the sea, the glory to all 
of us to have successfully resisted the united force of Europe,’ ? 
Bute’s only care was to patch up a peace with France and 
Spain and leave the King free to break the power of the Whigs.? 
Already he was immersed in one of the strangest negotiations 
with which England was ever concerned. Viry has been noted 
before as busy intriguer at the court of St. James’s,? and with 
Bute in power his intrigues had full scope. In Paris he had a 
friend of the same kidney, the Bailli de Solar, Sardinian minister 
to the court of Versailles. Barely a month after Pitt’s resigna- 
tion Viry writes to Solar that, now Pitt was gone and affairs 
are smoother in England, negotiations might be resumed : 
Solar urges Choiseul to consider the suggestion, seeing that 
the present Ministry are more ‘ pacific, polite, and honest’ than 
Pitt’s. In March 1762 Egremont confides the English terms 
to Viry, and in April an interchange of letters between Egre- 
mont and Choiseul leads to a resumption of negotiations. 
‘This time no envoys were sent, but the whole correspondence 
between the two courts was carried on by the two Sardinian 
envoys.+ 

On the English side there is a remarkable contrast between 
the conduct of these negotiations and Pitt’s in the previous 
year. In spite of his arbitrary temper and his differences with 

1 To George III (Adolphus, i, 483). 

1 Nivornois, no unsympathetio critio of Bute, said a fow months Inter that 
the Ministry wanted peace for throe reasons: 1. To triumph over their enemios 
‘and remain in posce ; 2. To give the King an opportunity to extinguish factions 
‘and ostablish his personal authority ; 3. Not to havo to suo for peace owing to 
lack of funds. (To Praslin, September 24, 1762, in Oewores Posthumee, ii.) 

+ See above, p. 71. 

4 The whole coretpondance between Viry and Solar is to be found in the 
Lansdowne House MSS., vols. 9, 10, 11. Isolated letters are found scsttered 
about in tho memoirs and correspondence of contemporary statesmen. 
‘Viry obtained an Irish pension of £1,000 after pesco was signed under the 
name of ‘George Charles, Haq. of Leicoster Fields.’ (Cal. of Home Office 
Papers.) 
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his colleagues Pitt had never gone a step without fully oon- 
sulting the Cabinet. Bute on the other hand treated the 
foreign intriguer Viry with more confidence than his English 
colleagues, giving away points behind their backs, sometimes 
with the connivance of Egremont alone, sometimes without 
even his knowledge.! On the French side the fear of Pitt's 
return was & constant obsession to Choiseul. He was naturally 
delighted with Bute’s complaisant and underhand methods of 
negotiation, and in his letters was always crying up Bute's 
courtesy and noble sentiments, much to Mr. Pitt's disadvantage. 
On the Duke of Neweastle’s resignation at the end of May he 
was seriously alarmed lest the Ministry might fall, and wrote 
that he was prepared to deal only with Bute and Egremont : 
if Pitt came back the whole negotiation would fall to the ground, 
since ‘he would rather be a galley-slave than have any further 
transactions about peace with Mr. Pitt, who in return for his 
own frank proceedings showed himself unsceommodating, 
sometimes ill-tempered, and always obscure.’ There was no 
such unaccommodating disposition now. Bute gave up St. 
Lucia, Goree and Guadeloupe at once, and Martinique as soon 
as it was conquered; but, to save his face in England, he told 
Choiseul he must publicly declare that France would never 
have treated for peace had not these concessions been made at 
the outset? 

With Bute prepared to sacrifice almost anything for peace, 
and with Choiseul in this amiable disposition, the obstacles were 
soon cleared away. The greatest trouble was the uniform 
success of the English arms. Granby had at last retumed to 
Germany, and on June 24 defeated the French at Wilhelmsthal. 


3 The cession of St. Lucia to Franoo was made socretly by Bute and Egre- 
mont; @ definition of boundaries in America favourablo to France was oon 
ceded by Buto alono on May. Aslato as July 12, Viry writes that Bute would 
bo ruinod if it camo out that this dofinition was made by Bute's authority. 
‘When a concossion had porforco to be agreed to by tho rost of the Cabinet, Bute 
would send Viry to talk over the recalcitrant members, Viry used to find 
Grenville a difficult subject. He had some patriotic foclings and talked #0 
much himself that it was difficult even for Viry to insinuate his own arguments, 
noe, Viry complains, Grenville made him ‘un discours que jo orus ne finirait 
que le londemain.” 
* Viry to Solar, August 4, 1762 (in cypher). 
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Bute, writes Viry, was surprised at the news,! as well he might 
be, seeing that he was doing his best to restrain Prince Ferdi- 
nand and Granby’s ardour, and growing more annoyed at 
each succeeding victory which made public opinion in England 
less disposed to accept the kind of peace he was preparing. 
When all the real work of negotiation had been accomplished 
in the dark, the Duke of Bedford was sent to France and the 
Duo de Nivernois to England to conclude the formalities with 
befitting splendour.® Bedford, as the opponent of Pitt's 
views and of the Prussian alliance, was an apt choice, and be 
gave away some more advantages to the French. Tho news of 
the conquest of Havana, received on the last day of September, 
upset Bute and Bedford’s calculations: they were only pre- 
vented from returning it without an equivalent by the firm 
stand taken up by Grenville and Egremont, who insisted on 
some compensation? On November 8, 1762, the Preliminary 
Articles of Peace were signed at Paris by Bedford, Choiseul 
and Grimaldi 

This treaty was brought to old Lord Granville on his 
death-bed and, according to Wood, Pitt’s former under-secretary, 
he ‘ recovered spirits enough to declare the approbation of a 
dying statesman... on the most glorious war and most 
honourable peace this nation ever saw.’ After such a war it 
would indeed have been difficult to make a treaty which did 
not leave England in a better position than before. Canada 
with its outlying provinces, Senegal, St. Vincent, Tobago, 
Dominica and the Grenadines, were added to the British 
Empire; Minorca was returned for Belleisle ; the fortifications 
of Dunkirk were to be demolished ; and in India France waa 
to be left without troops in Bengal and to be restricted to the 
factories she had on January 1, 1749, before Dupleix began his 

1 Viry to Solar, July 2, 1762 (in cypher). See also Harris, Hardwicke, 
iii, 285, for a picture of the ‘ surprise” and annoyance at Court on receipt of the 
oT vor « catalogue of Bedford's stewards, cooks, coachmen footmea, and 
scallions, and of his chariots and allowances, 100 Bedford Cor. ii, 93. 

* Bedford Corr. ii, 130-8, For Grenville’s attitude, we Rockingham, i, 


128. 
‘The formal Tresty of Paris waa signed on February 10, 1763. 
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career of conquest. Lastly, Spain gave up Florida *in exchange 
for Havana, and evacuated the few fortresses that she had 
captured on the frontiers of Portugal. But, good as this treaty 
was in laying the foundations of our Indian and Canadian 
dominion, it was not even so favoursble to England as that 
demanded by Pitt before the conquest of Havana, Manila, St. 
Lucia, and Martinique, and contained in it the germs of fature 
disputes. Not only were the Newfoundland and St. Lawrence 
fisheries left to France, but Miquelon as well as St. Pierre was 
granted asa drying station, and with more favourable terms as 
to supervision than Pitt would have admitted. Goree was 
retumed to France, whereby much of the value of Senegal was 
diminished. In the West Indies, in spite of all our conquesta, 
France regained Guadeloupe, Martinique and Marie Galante ; 
and St. Lucia, an island to which Pitt had always attached 
great importance for its strategic position, and to which the 
French had no real claim, was confirmed to them by 
Bute’s secret machinations ;* so that France was actually in 
a stronger position in the Weat Indies. 

In Pitt's eyes the treaty left the Bourbons hardly seotched, 
in spite of all the successes of the war. Speaking in March 
1770, he declared thet after the final victories of 1762 France 
was in the dust at England’s feet, and that had he been minister 
he would have ensured peace for the future by limiting the 
French fleet as the Romans had limited the fleet of Carthage.¢ 
But in his judgment the worst blot on the peace was tho loss 
of England’s honour by the desertion of our ally and the death- 
blow thus struck at his hopes of a northern alliance to neutralize 
the Bourbon Family Compact. Frederic had been assured by 


1 Bedford deserves some oredit for hia firmness in insisting upon January 1 
instead of July 15, 1749. The latter date would have left the French with some 
‘of Duploix’s conquesta, (See Cavendieh Debates, i, 608, and Bedford Corr. 
‘fii, 193.) 

* Franoo immediately compensated Spain with Louisiana, which had become 
uutoloas to her, 

* G00 p. 140. For Bt. Lucla's importanoo strategically, ee Corbett, il, 339, 
By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle St. Lucis had. been defined as a neutral island 
to which neither Franoe nor England was entitled. 

4 Gee account of Chatham's speech of March 2, 1770, in Agr. Ztr. Angl. Corr. 
Pol, 491, £2. 
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the English Ministry that the immediate evacuation of Wesel 
and his other possessions in French hands would be insisted on, 
but at the last moment Bedford allowed the insertion of so 
vague a time limit that the Austrian troops would have been 
able to come up and take those places over from the French 
before Frederic could seize them; moreover, no restriction 
was set, as Pitt had intended during his negotiations, on the 
assistance to be given by France to the Empress. Frederio, 
itis true, had set the Ministry against him by his methods. In 
his letters to his envoys, most of which Bute duly read before 
they were delivered to their address, Bute’s perfidious conduct 
‘was contrasted with Pitt's honest behaviour, and his actions 
characterized as fitting him only for Bedlam ; and suggestions 
were offered for stirring up a pamphlet war against Bute and 
favourites generally and for the promotion of addresses against 
the Ministry from the large towns of the kingdom. But this was 
Frederic’s way, and he had suffered much provocation from 
Bute’s untrustworthy conduct. At any rate the belief that 
England had basely deserted Frederic after profiting by his 
victories made a lasting impression in Germany. More than 
a century later Bismarck attributed his distrust of England 
to this desertion of Frederic in 1762. ‘ But for the victories 
of Frederic the Great,’ he says in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ ‘ the 
cause of the King of Prussia would have been abandoned by 
England earlier than it actually was.’ He speaks too of Eng- 
land’s ‘sudden transition from one point of support to the 
other, as happened in the Seven Years’ War,’ and concludes 
that ‘respect for the rights of other states... in England 
lasts only so long as English interests are not touched,’ and 
that ‘the English constitution does not admit of alliances of 
assured permanence.’ ? 

Many others besides Pitt, including some of Bute’s own 
Cabinet, thought the treaty an inadequate return for all 
the British successes. Bute saw that even when the Pre- 
liminaries had been signed there was a danger that they might 
be indignantly rejected by the House of Commons, where 


watt by A. J. Butlor (1898), vol. i, 
p. 366; vol. i, pp. 262-3, 280 
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he was not yet socure of his power. Therefore all his atten- 
tion was now turned to gaining complete control of the House. 
By taking Nowcastle’s place at the Treasury he had obtained 
the power of the purse, and on Anson's death he bad moved 
Grenville—who as Seeretary of State had shown himself 
too uncompromising in his defence of the national interests— 
to the Admiralty. By October 1762 he bad recognised that 
opposition to his treaty would have to be silenced by yet 
more drastic measures : 


If the storm thickens [he wrote with the fustian habitual to him] 
and danger menaces, let me stand foremost in the ranks... I 
will now for the first time throw away the scabbard. My unwilling- 
ness to punish has been no little drawback to me. . . . Few, very 
few indeed, judge of meas Iam . . . but now the King’s situation, 
the perilous condition of the country, the insolence of faction demand 
a rougher hand, and I have taken my part.’ 


The rougher band turned out to be that of Pitt's old rival, 
Henry Fox, now once more called from his well-paid leisure as 
Paymaster-General to assume control over the House of Com- 
mons. Fox bad no illusions about himself: he was ‘most 
unhappy at quitting the quiet life he enjoyed,’ and was quite 
aware that his own unpopularity would only be adding to 
Bute’s: but he bad one ambition still unsatisfied—a coronet 
for his wife, and, when his own rough work in the Lower House 
was done, another for himself, of a higher rank than the Chatham 
peerage. Fox's job, and his only job, was to secure a majority 
in the House of Commons: and no better man could have been 
chosen for the purpose. He had agents everywhere, he knew 
whom to employ, and how to work upon different dispositions 
and constitutions ; his old connection with the army stood him 
in good stead in making it clear that military promotion would 
depend on subservience to the Government. He even persuaded 
Granby, with his powerful Rutland interest, to favour the peace,” 
and he spread havoc in the ranks of the Duke of Newcastle's 


3 Mo Shelburne, October 13, 1762 (quoted in Fitzmaurice, Shelburne). 

* Granby himself was certainly not a man to be infuenced by corrupt, 
motives; ‘but he was not a clever man, and was oasily won over by the argu- 
monta of his old friend Fox. 
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followers. Promises of preferment or threats of dismissal 
sufficed for some; with others, eruder methods were possible. 
He set up vote-buying shop at the Pay Office, whither members 
of Parliament flocked to receive bankbills for £200 or more for 8 
vote in favour of the peace ; in one morning, the Secretary of the 
Treasury afterwards owned, no less than £25,000 was paid for 
this purpose out of the Secret Service fund. In # fortnight the 
work of buying approval for the peace was accomplished 
In the rougher methods the King himself led the way. The 
Duke of Devonshire, who disapproved of the peace, was in- 
sultingly denied admission to the Closet, whereupon he delivered 
up his staff of Lord Chamberlain—an act of independence for 
which the King struck him off the roll of the Privy Council. 
Stung by the insult to one of themselves, other Whig lords, 
including the Marquis of Rockingham, thereupon resigned their 
places at Court: it seemed, indeed, as Pitt had said in May, 
that the annihilation of party was only paving the way for those 
who intended to substitute one party for another. 

One man was not to be bribed or frightened out of his 
independence. When Pitt was tempted with the most flatter- 
ing offers to return to Bute’s Administration he refused to 
support so incompetent # minister and declared he would never 
contribute to the yoke that Bute, by his insults to the nobility, 
his intimidation of the gentry, and his trampling on the people, 
was laying on the nation On hearing that old Lord Bath bad 
expressed approval of the violent measures lately taken he 
replied that ‘ his Lordship was damning his country with his 
latest breath ’;# he exclaimed against the peace to the Duke of 
Cumberland and regretted that the war had not been carried 
on a year longer to ensure better terms ;* and when Wilkes 
‘was sent to Hayes by Charles Townshend to find out his views 

+ For a good account of Fox's methods, wo Riker, Fos, i, 200 on. and 
the authorities there quoted. For the extraordinarily open way in which such 
‘transactions took place, see the letter in Grenville Papers, ili, 145, from Lord 
Saye and Sele, returning £300 to Grenville—not with indignation but because 
‘ative horse wants no spur... [end] as good manners woeld not permit my 
refusal of it [at the time] when tendered by you.’ 

* Harris, Hardwicke, iii, 323 (T. Walpole's report of his talk with Pitt). 

* Add. MSS. 32944, f. 277 (Pitt's talk with Nuthall). 
* Ibid, 32045, 1. 
You. I. L 
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on the Preliminaries he said that if he could move from his bed 
he should declare publicly in the House his strong sense of 
disapproval on that great object, which was to decide the fate 
of England? 

Pitt, in trath, was ill, worn out by his labours and tortured 
with gout ; and Fox, the careful manager, knew it. Since Pitt 
could not be bribed to join the Administration, it might answer 
the Ministry's purpose if the debate on the Preliminaries could 
be hurried on before he was well enough to take part thorcin. 
Accordingly, when one of Pitt's friends proposed that the 
debate, fixed for December 9, should be postponed for a week, 
Fox successfully resisted the motion. On the eventful day tho 
ministers saw with satisfaction that Pitt was not in his place, 
Four speeches had been made, and one Harris of Salisbury was 
speaking for the Government, when suddenly a shout of exulta- 
tion was heard from without. Such a shout could only be for 
one man. All eyes turned to the doors, and Pitt was seen at 
the head of an acclaiming concourse, borne in the arms of his 
servants, who set him down within the bar. Thence, with the 
help of a crutch and the assistance of a few friends, he crawled 
to his seat. He was pale and emaciated ; languor was in all 
his motions. Dressed in black velvet, he had his legs and 
thighs wrapped in flannel, his feet covered with buskins of 
black cloth, his hands with thick gloves. Fox and some of his 
friends sneered, but the rest of the House was hushed, as he 
rosa to say a few words in a feeble voice on the motion for 
adjourning the debate. This proposal was brushed aside, 
whereupon a general discussion began on the Preliminaries. 
After two spocches in support of them, Pitt rose once more. 


‘Unattached to any party [he began] I am, and wish to be, entirely 
single. My sole reason for coming here to-night is to give the House 
an account of my personal and individual opinion, to which I 
feel in honour bound, after the part I have taken in affairs. 


Dismissing a suggestion that Parliament was not competent 
to disouss the Preliminaries, ‘for under this venerable, this 
lovely constitution . . . Parliament has an indubitable and 


1 Historical M88. Commission, iv, 400. 
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fundamental right to offer advice,’ he examined the terms of the 
treaty in detail. He objected to our concessions—on the fisheries 
and in the West Indies, because 


ministers seem to have lost sight of the great fundamental principle 
that France is chiefly, if not solely, to be dreaded by us in the light 
of @ maritime and commercial power: and therefore by restoring 
to her all the valuable West India islands, and by our concessions 
in the Newfoundland fishery, we have given to her the means of 
recovering her prodigious losses and of becoming once more for- 
midable to us at goa.” 


He objected also to our concessions in the East Indies, where 
France had no conquests to return, because ‘ we retain nothing, 
although we have conquered everything.’ He contrasted 
Bute's desertion of Frederic, ‘the most magnanimous ally 
this country ever had,’ with the conduct of affairs during 
his own ministry, ‘which will always be remembered with 
glory to Great Britain, owing to our perseverance with the 
German war and to our observing good faith to our Pro- 
testant allies on the Continent.’ By this policy the French 
had been prevented from sending succours to their colonies 
in America, in Asia, and in Africa; and the same policy of 
alliance ought to have held for the future. Since our old allies 
the Dutch had been extinguished, and the Austrians had 
thrown themselves into union with the Bourbons, the only 
allies left to us were Prussia and Russia, Prussia the natural 
assertor of German liberties, and Russia ‘that new Power lately 
scarcely thought of in Europe, that has started up and moves 
in her own orbit extrinsically of all other systems, but gravi- 
tating to each according to the mass of attracting intorost it 
contains. That was the policy we should have kept before us; 
but what did he find ?—The Bourbons united, disunion between 
us and our allies ; the King of Prussia * disavowed !—given up !— 
sacrificed!’ In a word the Preliminaries were ‘totally 
inadmissible.’ 

Pitt's speech lasted three hours and twenty-five minutes : 
it contained matter and reason in abundance and some passages 
of great beauty, but it wearied the House with its tedious and 
long-drawn arguments and its turgid phrases ; Pitt’s voice, too, 

Le 
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was feeble and indistinct.1 He was, indeed, go ill that he could 
not have sustained the effort without cordials and the indul- 
gence, readily granted to him by the House, of sitting down to 
deliver portions of his harangue. It was not a day when his 
genius thundered—and it needed thunder, as Walpole said, 
to blast such a treaty. After listening to one more speoch 
Pitt left without voting, as Fox rose to answer him. When 
he appeared outside he was received with huzzas by the waiting 
crowd, who shouted ‘ Three hours and a half! Three hours 
and a half!’ in admiration of their hero. But within doors 
his opinion had no effect on Fox’s well-paid mercenaries * : 
Fox himself had little to do but chant a Te Deum for victory ; 
and, in # House of three hundred and eighty-four, only sixty- 
five members endorsed by their votes Pitt's disapproval of 
the Preliminaries.* 


* Bee note at the end of this chapter on Pitt's proneness to indulge in 
turgid phrasos when he was not speaking at his best. 

 Nivernois, writing to Praslin of Pitt's speech, says, ‘Comme il n'a fait 
aucune impression, co n'est pas Ia peino de détaillor celle qu'il avait envie de 


® Clive and Bockford wero included in the minority of 65. 


Nore on Pitt's Sreecu or December 9, 1762. 


In his great speeches Pitt was always clear and direct, but some- 
times, when he was not at his best, he lapsed into the fault of turgid 
and involved uttersnce, which is often apparent in his correspond- 
ence. The phrase about Russia in the speech of December 9, 1762 
(quoted on p. 147), is an instance of this fault: other instances 
are quoted in The Trial of England's Cicero (1767). Speaking once 
about commerce, he compared it to ‘ the sensitive plant, and circulat- 
ing notes to ite spreading leaves; whenever they are closely 
approached to, or, in vulgar phrase, enforced on, then they, recoiling, 
shrink in upon, to the destruction of, the parent stalk.’ In his 
speech of December 9 Pitt seems to have laid himself open to much 
ridicule for this failing, to judge from the following description of 
the scene in the House on that occasion. It was, of course, written 
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by an enomy, but contains a substratum of truth. Lady Chatham 
is represented as giving an account of her husband’ entry and of his 





‘Tho vory doorkeepers it touches 
‘To 000 him tottering on crutches, 

In them a double virtue lies ; 

‘They raise compassion—and ® noise. 
‘Tho groundlings ory alas! poor man! 
How ill he is! how pale! how want 
Yot such his love for us and strife 
‘He'd rather run the risque of life 
‘Than leave the Bleeding Land a prey 
To B-te, Peace, and Economy | 

At length be tries to rise, » hum 

Of approbstion fille the room. 

Ho bows and tries again; but, no, 

He finds that standing will not do, 
‘And therefore to complete the farce 
‘The House cries, hear him on his s-te! 
Ho bows again, and then commences 
‘To broach his ill-drawn inferences, 
‘Talks incoherently of peace, 

‘And inadmissbilities, 

‘Makes uso of none but polysyllables 
Which he in speaking deems infallibles. 


He may break off by grief o'ercome, 
‘And grow pathetically dumb! 
This raises pity, makes a pause, 
‘And gives an opening for applause ; 
‘He next may swoon and shut his eyes; 
‘A cordial, else the patriot dies! 
‘The cordial comes, ho takes it off, 
Ho lives, he lives! I hear him cough. 
Ho is not used to be thus mov'd 
Bat for his country 80 Belov’d, 
His Bleeding Couniry | Who can bear 
To think of onding such a war? 
‘Thus peuse, swoon, cordial, all combine 
To forward patriot's design. 

The Rodondo : or, the State Jugglers, by H. Dalrymple. 
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‘Have yo seen when Spring’s arrowy summons goes right to the aim, 
And tome mountain, the last to withstand her, that held (he alcne, 
While tho vale Isughed in freedom and flowers) on a broad bust of stone 
‘A your's snow bound about for s breast plate—leaves grasp of the abeot ? 
Fold on fold all at once it crowds thunderoualy down to hia feot, 
‘And there fronia you, stark, black, but alive yet, your mountain of old. 

R. Brownmo, Saul. 


Warn the Princess of Wales heard of the majority for the 
Preliminaries, she exclaimed, ‘ Now my son is King of England!’ 
Fox was careful to complete the victory over the Whigs with 
his ‘rougher hand.’ Their great Lords, Newcastle, Grafton 
and Rockingham, were dismissed from their lord-lieutenancies, 
and within less than a year over a hundred of their peers and 
members of Parliament had been driven from office! This 
holocaust of the great was not enough for Fox: even the 
humblest were to be taught that henceforward the only 
channel of honour and profit was implicit subservience to 
the new King’s party. Tide-waiters, riding-officers, and all the 
other small custom-house officials, especially in Newcastle's 
county of Sussex, were ruthlessly turned out of posts on 
which they depended for a livelihood. It was, as Fox said, 
a general rout of the Whigs; there had been no such pro- 
scription, it was said, since the days of Sulla. The poor duke 
folt his world tumbling about his ears, but, nothing daunted, 
set to work re-forming his party to storm once more the citadel 
of patronage and profit. He and his friends sincerely believed 
1 Newcastle compiled the list himself (Add. MSS, 32860, f. 270). 
160 
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the well-being ot the country to be bound up with their own 
monopoly of power, and Fox’s proscription an outrageous 
attempt ‘to debase and vilify...US... the natural 
sristocracy of the country.'? 

The King had routed the oligarchy and by Fox’s help had 
formed the nucleus of a party of ‘King’s Friends’ to replace 
the standing Whig majority in Parliament; but he sucked no 
sweetness from his victory, for it was many years before he 
had s minister to his mind. Bute was too inexperienced and too 
intensely bated as a Scotsman and a favourite to be of much 
use to his royal pupil, and on April 8, 1763, soon after the rati- 
fication of the Troaty of Paris, ho resigned, to the astonishment 
of all save Pitt, who drily remarked that Lord Bute’s under- 
taking seemed to him the matter of astonishment, not his 
departing from it, His successor Grenville was impeceable, 
but » pedant and a bad administrator; Grenville’s principal 
colleague, Bedford, was overbearing and offensive. For two 
years George III endured the wearisome harangues of the one * 
and the insolent brow-beating of the other; the more he 
attempted to throw off his chains, the more closely were they 
riveted on him. In driving out the Whigs George III had 
exchanged whips for scorpions. This was no position for a 
patriot king who expected to have a minister submissive to 
his will ag well as a majority in the House looking for orders to 
St. James's. 

In their difficulties both the Whigs and the King tumed for 
help to Pitt. Neweastle, forgetting that he had betrayed him 
to Bute, had hardly been out of office s month when he decided 
that ‘ nothing right for the publio or ourselves can be done but 
in concert with Mr. Pitt.’ Cumberland, now the mentor of 
the Whigs, declared sfter a talk with him, ‘This is the man.’ 
The question was how to get hold of him. ‘ He is very delicate, 
wrote Newcastle, ‘ very nice, and I should not be surprised it 
he hes made a plan for himself to let things run on, the ministers 


1 These are not actually Newcastle's words, but were used thirty years later 
by the Duke of Portland, who inherited the Whig traditions of Neweastle and 
his school. (Windham Papers, Portland to Windham, January 1704.) 

* Once George ITI ventured to bow Grenville out after an harangue of only 
twenty minutes. 
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destroy themselves, and he once more come in unconnected to 
save this poor country.’ At any rate Pitt had no intention of 
fighting to recover the spoils of office for the old Whig faction, 
and would certainly not have agreed with Gladstone that the 
proper business of an opposition is to oppose indiscriminately. 
He told Cumberland that, much as he objected to Bute’s 
transcendency of power, he objected equally to Neweastle’s, 
and was determined ‘ to have regard to a set of gentlemen who 
are called Tories and had acted with him upon Revolution 
principles and had supported his administration’; to all who 
came from Newcastle to sound him he refused to identify him- 
self with the Whigs, though he said he would act with them on 
all great national and constitutional questions! The distinc- 
tion between Pitt and the Whigs was accurately defined by 
Rigby : ‘ Pitt confined himself to measures, and their thoughts 
are all about men.’ The King for his part also felt that his 
safest way of escape from Grenville was through Pitt, and 
he made three advances to him in as many years. Pitt had 
every sympathy with the King’s desire to avoid a party 
administration, and was always more disposed to listen to his 
overtures than to Newcastle's, for one of his main principles 
was that the King’s government must be carried on. ‘True 
political moderation,’ he once wrote, ‘ consists in not opposing 
the measures of government except when great and national 
objects are at stake : to oppose upon any other foot is certainly 
faction, But,’ he added, ‘it is likewise faction of the worst 
kind not to oppose at all, when points of the greatest [importance 
are at stake)’; and he was twice prevented from accepting 
office because he and the King were unable to agree about 
measures. Pitt indeed had a difficult choice between the 
King, whose system of government seemed to him open to 
least objection, and the Whigs, with whom he was more often 
in harmony on great national and constitutional questions. 
But to both King and Whigs he made it plain, in submissive 
phrases to the one, in more cavalier fashion to the others, that 
he would not take office again without supreme command: 


1 Bee Add, MSS. 32045, ff. 83, 362; sbid, 32047, f. 21; and Bedford Corr. 
iti, 162, 
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he did not lightly forget his differences with George III in 
the last months of bis ministry, or the Whigs’ desertion of 

him on the Peace of Paris. With increasing age and illness he 

was inclined to brood over past wrongs, to become more 
suspicious of advances made to him, and almost as intolerant 

of contradiction as old Diamond Pitt. 

Early in 1768 he bore testimony to his independence of the March 
Whig Opposition. Against their views and even those of 4.7, 
Temple, who feared ‘ an extensive plan of power and military 
influence’ in the Ministry’s army estimates, he supported 
the proposed establishment, complaining only that it might 
have been larger, since the Peace of Paris could at best be called 
an armed truce for ten years; he also insisted that the helf-pay 
officers, who had fought in his war, should not be superseded 
by men with later commissions But the budget aroused him 
to opposition. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Francis 
Dashwood, a dissolute scapegrace, who ‘from puzzling all 
his life at tavern bills, had been called by Lord Bute 
to administer the finances of a kingdom above one hundred 
millions in debt,’® proposed to levy a new excise duty on all 
cider brewed for home consumption ; excise officers were to 
visit: private houses in the cider-country, and all offences under 
the law were to be tried by commissioners of exciso instead of 
by a jury. The day after he had explained this project 
Temple came in hot haste to tell Newcastle that the cider tax 
had brought about the union with Pitt which they had long 
been trying to compass. The Whigs saw in this unpopular 
proposal a good opening for attack on the Ministry ; Pitt opposed 


+ 18,000 men for the English establishment; 12,000 men for the Irish 
establishment ; 10,000 men for the American establishment. 

* In this debate he reprimanded the Speaker for allowing the King’s name 
to be too frequently sounded. 

* Dashwood did not Jack coursge. He alone had ventured to stand up for 
the Byng court-martial's ples for delay in 1767 (vol. i, p. 300), and he was 
praised by Pitt in a speech of January 14, 1766, for having been the only man 
‘who had dared to oppose his German war from the first, Pitt thon regretted 
that he had been turned out, adding: ‘ he is one of the first persons I would 
havo endeavoured to keep in, for no other reason but because he had differed 
from me.’ According to Walpole he was the only man who called to inquire 
how Chatham did after his seizure in the House of Lords in 1778. 
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it for tho inroad it made on two of the Englishman's most 
cherished privileges—trial by jury and the right to regard his 
house as his castle; ‘tho excise,’ he said, ‘should nover bo 
allowed to extend to visiting private houses.'? Tho alliance 
thus brought sbout was cemented by a great dinner at Devon- 
shire House attended by Pitt and the Whig magnates. In the 
House of Commons Pitt led the opposition with his old spirit. 
Dashwood could be ignored, but Grenville, who had dared to 
find preferment in a ministry quitted by Pitt, endured the fall 
force of his brother-in-law's terrible sarcasm. Grenville began 
by attacking Pitt’s extravagant finance, and then, after descant- 
ing on the need for fresh sources of supply, asked honourable 
gentlemen opposite to say where they would have a now tax 
March 27, laid: ‘I sey, Sir, let them tell me where! I repeat it, Sir, I 
1783. am entitled to say to them, tell me where!’ Whereupon Pitt, 
fixing his eye contemptuously on Grenville and mimicking his 
languid and queralous voice, hammed a then popular ditty : 


* Gentle shepherd, tell me where,’ 


to the delight of the House and the discomfiture of Grenville, 
who long kept the nickname Gentle Shepherd. He then 
rose to lash Grenville with ridicule and to prophesy to the 
Tories who were supporting him that the time would come 
when they would return to their old allegiance to himself. 
‘When Grenville, in a white heat of anger, sprang up to answer, 
Pitt, who was walking out of the House, turned on him with 
a low contemptuous bow and departed. 

The first spproach to Pitt from the Court was made by 
Bute shortly before his own resignation on April 8, 1768.2 
Pitt, who wrote moodily to Newcastle that ‘the system held 
forth with regard to finances since the fatal peace is almost as 
ruinous as the peace itself,’ answered Bute that ‘he would 
never have anything to do with his lordship ; that he was now 
thoroughly connected with the Duke of Newcastle and his 

1 Add. MSS. 92747, £. 317. 

* Rockingham, Memoira,i, 169. ‘The resson for Bute's desire to gain Pitt's 
support for his ministry was given in a letter to Bedford, in which he wrote of 


“names like « Pitt or a Legge that impose on an ignorant populace.’ (Bedford 
Corr. ii, 298.) 
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friends and was determined to remain so.’ But though the 
‘Whigs had every interest in the new union with Pitt they took 
little trouble to retain him. Their leading peers offended him 
grievously by neglecting to support Temple's protest against 
the cider tax in the House of Lords, and the personal ambitions 
of some of the younger men of the party were a serious 
stumbling-block. ‘Typical of these younger men were Charles 
Yorke, Hardwicke’s second son, and Charles Townshend, 
Neweastle’snephew. Yorke was then Attorney-General and had 
one ambition, to obtain the Great Seal. Torn between anxiety 
aot to prejudice his chances of this great office with the Court, 
and a desire to uphold the old Whig principles inherited from 
his father, he passed the last seven years of his life in a vain 
attempt to reconcile the two. One of the fundamental ideas 
of Newcastle's policy was to secure the Great Seal for the 
son of his old friend, whatever line he might take on politics. 
Charles Townshend, ‘the most brilliant man,’ said Burke, 
‘of his or any age,’ had none of Yorke’s indecision in the 
pursuit of his own advancement. He told Devonshire un- 
blushingly ‘that be was a younger brother, and if nothing was 
to be made out of opposition or no active measures pursued 
he would . . . consider himself at liberty to take what part 
would be most convenient to him.’ He had the wit to ses 
that ‘the wings of the Whigs’ popularity rested on Mr. Pitt's 
shoulders,’ but he also thought it discreet to pay his court 
to Grenville by flattery of his ‘ zeal and ability.’ 

Matters were in this state between the Whigs and Pitt 
when the affair of The North Briton brought to s head 
the differences between a party chiely anxious for place and 
a man solely concemed with national objects. ‘The North 
Briton was a newspaper written by John Wilkes, member for 
Aylesbury, » man of loose character, but clever, impudent, and 
fearless, and far wittier than Bute’s hirelings in The Auditor 
and The Briton. For a year its abuse had been levelled at 
the Peace of Paris and at Bute and tho Scotch generally ; 
but No. 45, published on April 28, 1768, contained a violent 
attack on the King’s Speech, in the guise of a lament that ‘a 
prince of so many great and amiable virtues, whom England 
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truly reveres, can be brought to give tho sanction of his sacred 
name to the most odious measures, and to the most unjustifiable 
public declarations from a throne ever renowned for truth; 
honour, and unsullied virtue.’ The atteck was ingenious, 
covered as it was by the constitutional doctrine that the 
King only uttered words put into his mouth by ministers, but 
the insult was none the less patent. The King forthwith 
ordered the Secretary of State to prosecute the writer, whose 
name was then unknown. After consulting the Attorney- 
General, Charles Yorke, Halifax issued a general warrant 
against persons unnamed and also gave the King's messengers 
authority to search for the authors, printers, and publishers of 
The North Briton, arrest them, and seize their papers} In 
the course of three days forty-nine persons were arrested 
under this warrant, and Wilkes himself, though pleading 
privilege of Parliament, was lodged in the Tower. On an 
application for Habess Corpus he was brought before Pitt's 
friend Pratt, then Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who laid 
it down that parliamentary privilege absolved members from 
arrest except in cases of treason, felony, or breach of the peace, 
and, on the ground that Wilkes’s offence did not come under 
these exceptions, ordered his release. Wilkes was received 
with buzzas by the mob, who now first learned the ery, ‘ Wilkes 
and Liberty,’ destined to be well dinned into the King for the 
next seven years. Actions for damages were thereupon 
brought by various printers against the King's messengers 
for unlawful arrest, and on Pratt’s ruling that general warrants 
were illegal, the printers were awarded heavy damages; 
Wilkes himself also won an action against the undor-secretary 
for ransacking his house under the search-warrant. 

Pitt, in his distant way, had once been on friendly terms 
with Wilkes,* but he had the utmost abhorrence of The North 
Briton’s scurrilous attacks upon the Scotch, and of its insult 
to the King. Writing to a correspondent who asked him his 


1 Hardwicke, to whom Charles Yorko sent copy of his opinion, thought 
it iljudged:: but it had then been acted upon. 

1 Soo Wilkes’s own account of their intercourse in The North Briton, 
No 91, quoted in vol, i, p. 201. 
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opinion of the paper, he replied that he was not amused by 
such libels, which had always seemed to him pernicious} and 
to a foolish clergyman who a year later proposed to revive 
this style of political warfare, ‘I have ever abhorred such 
odious and dangerous writing, and in the late unhappy instance 
of The North Briton no man concurred more heartily than I 
did in condemning and branding so licentious and criminal 
@ paper.’ But, much as he abhorred The North Briton, he 
abhorred still more attacks upon the liberty of the press and © 
of ths subject. When Bishop Warburton advocated sup- 
pressing the abuses of the press by logislation he told him his 
proposal was ‘big with danger . . . and one that must revolt 
every friend to liberty’; and, as a great Commons man, he 
was especially shocked at the breach of privilege involved in 
Wilkes's arrest. On tho illegality of general warrants he was 
at first not so clear. When Secretary of State he had himself 
issued three in cases of emergency arising from the state of 
war.* But his doubts were finally resolved by Pratt, whom 
he now consulted. Pratt's answer is an illuminating statement 
of the English law on the subject and evidently formed the 
groundwork of all the arguments Pitt used in this long con- 
troversy. A secretary of state, said Pratt, has no more power 
to issue general warrants than any other magistrate, ‘there 
being no difference between state crimes and other crimes; 
they are all to be prosecuted, judged and punished by tho 
game common and equal law,’ for the law books admit no such 
thing as the French ‘ Reason of State.’ Pitt’s own general 
warrants could only be classed ‘ among those cases that ought 
to remain always doubtful and never bo too much scanned 
or defined. It is like pressing... when the public safety 
requires something more than legal authority to rouse the 
magistrate to action.’ The protended right of seizing papers 


} Chatham MSS. 6 (draft to Colonel do Champigny). 

4 One of the thres people arrested under general warrant from Pitt was 
the Comte de St. Germain, en adventurer of the samo type as Casanova, who 
interfered in the negotiation between Yorke andd’ Afiry in 1760, and then came 
over to England as a spy for ‘ Le Seoret du Roi.’ He lodged in St. Mary Axo, 
‘whence in June 1760 he was brought before Mr. Pitt and expelled the country. 
(Gray's Letters (Tovey) ii, 144.) 
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was equally ‘contrary to the genius of the law, which only 


invites evidenos and never foress it, . .. and .. . where the 
laws are silent the subject's person and property must 
be free.’ e 


This exposition of the law, go entirely in accord with his 
own ideas of justice and liberty, was adopted enthusiastically 
by Pitt. He felt that a stand for the principles there enun- 
ciated must be made at tho earliest opportunity against the 

ministers’ insolent attacks on the privilege-of the House and 
the liberty of the subject. During the summer and autumn 
of 1763 he was unusually active in attempting to bring the 
‘Whigs over to his view; for, when it had bocome a question 
of measures, the advances came from his aide. A definite 
agreement on policy ssemed to him all the more necessary 
since there were rumours at Court of a change of ministry. 
For union at this crisis he was willing to allow Yorke's claims 
to the Great Seal, if Pratt’s conspicuous service to liberty 
were rewarded by some special mark of distinction, such as & 
peerage and admission to Cabinet rank. But the Whigs were 
only lukewarm in a cause which seemed to Pitt of transcendent 
importance. He found Yorke expecting the Chancellorship 
as bis right, but cold to his suggestion about Pratt, and he 
parted from him angrily, with » warning that the Wilkes affair 
could not be allowed to rest where it was without full dis- 
cussion in Parliament.* Two months later he had some long 
and unsatisfactory interviews with Newcastle, in which he 
threshed out every pressing question of policy and the terms 
on which he would act with the Whigs. These interviews 
took place on August 9,1768, at Lord Lincoln’s houso, Oatlands, 
and on the 11th at Claremont, the Duke of Newcastle's, where 
hhe went to stay with Temple and James Grenville? The 
business was not all of a serious nature. At the sumptuous 


1 Chatham M&S. 25, Thore is also s considerable amount of information 
from Pratt and others on this question collected in Chatham MSS. 74. 

* Yorke himself brought up tho Wilkes question, which Pitt had avoided 
wat of delicacy to the servant of the Crown who advised Halifsx, See 
‘Harris, Hordwicke, iti, 360. 

* "The proceedings are described in a latter of sixty pages from Newoaatle 
‘to the Duke of Devonshire, (Add. MSS, 32950, f, 65.) 
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banquets, which brought the whole party together, the con- 
versation took a light turn, and Pitt was pleasantly bantered 
by Newcastle for his loyalty to the Tories, ‘who have all 
deserted you now.’ Occasionally, too, Temple would get hold 
of Newcastle quietly in a corner to pour out his particular 
grievances, hinting at his own aspiration to be loader of tho 
minority? and declaring that he would never again accept 
the office of Privy Seal, where he had no status and no import- 
ance, but was simply ‘dragged at Mr. Pitt's tail.” 

In his private conferences with the duke Pitt made it 
clear that if the Whigs wished him to act with them they must 
show that they cared more for measures than men, and had 
at heart the constitution and the liberty of the subject,’ his 
definition of the substance of Whiggism. 


I know [he said, speaking of the Wilkes case] what liberty is 
and that the liberty of the press is essentially concerned in this 
question. I disapprove of all these sort of papers, The North Briton, 
ete.; but thst is not the question. When the privileges of the 
‘Houses of Parliament are denied in order to deter people from giving 
their opinions, the liberty of the press is taken away. Whigs, who 
would give up these points to humour the Court and extend the power 
of the Crown, to the diminution of the Liberty of the subject, I 
should never call Whigs; . . . and I should never agree to act with 
anybody upon that foot. 


He insisted that at the next change of ministry Pratt should 
have 8 peerage as 8 mark of approval of his attitude and be 
admitted to the Cabinet to give advice on points of law: ‘for,’ 
said he, ‘ if I am so necessary, as you all tell me, why should 
there be any difficulty in giving me proper support in 
the formation of a ministry?’ He foresaw difficulties in 
foreign policy with a party less convinced than he that the 
late peace was ‘ more fatal than that of Utrecht,’ a party that 
had actually chosen a time when any trivial dispute in the 
East or West Indies might light up another war, and when 
England’s old ally, Savoy, was deserting her for the Bourbons, 

2 ‘This ambition of Temple appears plainly in the History of the Late Minority 
(1766), where be inspokon of ae ‘loader’ of the minority. Tomple denied that 
he bad s band in this prodaction, but it is obviously written in his interest. 
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to propose a reduction of military establishments He even 
suspected the Whigs’ new counsellor, Cumberland, of an 
unholy leaning to an Austrian alliance, whereas ‘ departing 
from the alliance with the King of Prussia, Russia and the 
Protestant prinees of Germany was what he, for his part, 
could never agree to.’ Ireland and America too presented 
difficulties, for both were in a state of ferment—Ireland with 
“Whiteboys’ and other moonlighting bands,* America from 
the ravages of the Indian chief Pontiac and his savages. Pitt, 
true to the policy of conciliation to both countries, which he 
had adopted in his own ministry, distrusted the policy already 
inaugurated by Grenville and Charles Townshend’ of stricter 
financial measures and acts of repression against malcontents, 
and feared he should not carry the Whigs with him in his 
dislike of harsh methods, which, he told Newcastle, ‘ would 
not be proper to obtain the view proposed, viz. the quicting 
of the insurrections in Ireland and the settlement of our 
colonies upon proper foot with regard to themselves and 
their mother-country.’ 

Newoastle, to whom questions of high policy seemed singu- 
larly unimportant compared with the momentous issues of 
supremacy for the Whigs and the Great Seal for Charles 
Yorke, fobbed Pitt off with vague assurances of agreement and 
with a friendly letter from Cumberland, heartily approving of 
Pratt's judgments on privilege and general warrants. Pitt 
was only partially comforted by the duke'’s genial optimism, 
for he was beginning to feel that the whole world was against 
him. Even Temple, his old friend, was becoming jealous, 
and his constituency Bath, once so devoted, had passed 
a fulsome address in praise of the peace, and had deeply 
insulted him by asking him to present it to the King. ‘I 
am but ill qualified,’ he wrote to Allen, ‘ to form pretensions 
to the future favour of gentlemen who are come to think 


Bee above, p. 163. 
rd Grandison still kept his nephew informed of the stato of Ireland, 
Only a fow days proviously Pitt had received e letter from him describing the 
Bishop of Clogher's panic-stricken flight to Dublin ‘ by a private way,’ and 
Grandison’s own belief that the rioters intended ‘ laying aside the present laws 
and have s new eett of theirown.’ (Chatham M&S. 33.) 

* Townshend was First Lord of Trade for a short time in 1763. 
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40 differently from me on matters of highest importance to 
the national welfare.’ He took the gloomiest view of the 
nation’s fature, and, though he resolved to work with the 
Whigs, felt small confidence in his ability to accomplish much 
with these weak-kneed supporters. ‘Providence might save 
us,’ he concluded sorrowfully. 

While Pitt was thus cast down the King himself turned 
towards him. The violent and ill-considered proceedings 
against Wilkes had brought to a head the discontent 
arising from Pitt's fall, the Peace of Paris, Bute’s unpopu- 
larity and the cider tax; and the ministers seemed incom- 
petent to deal with the riots in London and the western 
counties. Lord Egremont’s sudden death on August 21 
gave Bate and the King the excuse they wanted for forming 
more agreeable and capable ministry. Bedford himself, 
on a false report that Pitt no longer objected to him as the 
chief author of the peace, urged the King to sound Pitt. 
Two days after Egremont’s death Beckford came to Hayes 
with a message from Bute asking Pitt to meet him. Pitt at 
first demurred, but consented on learning that it was the 
King’s wish. On Thursday, August 25, 1768, he met Bute in 
town and made no concealment of his views. On the Saturday 
he was summoned by tho King to the Queen's House. Whilo 
he was inside, George Grenville came up to find Pitt’s servants 
waiting at the door with their master's gouty chair, easily to 
be recognised by the huge leg-rest protruding from the front. 
Grenville was much perturbed at the sight, especially as he 
had lately been assured by the King that Pitt should never 
return to the Ministry. Meanwhile the King was amicably 
listening to Pitt's terms for taking office. Pitt asked for a 
northern alliance as @ counterstroke to the Family Compact, 
and to this the King seomed disposed to agree? He was less 


1 Calsraft went to see Pitt at Hayes and was explicitly told that he would 
‘not act with Bedford bocaase of Bedford's share in tho posce, Caloraft's 
report baoame gariled on ta may to Badord and produced on him exaely the 
rpai inneemicn. (40d: MOS. AS06198, snd Witemacre, 

* Bo Pitt told the Prumian envoy in November. (See Michel's letter in the 
Pramian archives, Rep.—06 Gross-B. 333.) 

‘You, 1. x 
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cordial when Pitt suggested the substitution of the Duke of 
Cumberland as friend and confidant instead of the unpopular 
Bute, but made no objection to Pitt's recommendation that 
the Whigs driven out of lord-lieutenancies and some other 
offices should be restored. When asked about the composition 
of the Ministry Pitt was loyal to his alliance with the New- 
castle Whigs: he must, he ssid, have the assistance of those 
who ‘themselves and their families had been the declared 
friends and supports of His Majesty’s royal family and the 
happy revolution’: and Pratt was to supersede Mansfield 
as legal adviser to the Cabinet. But he asked for no pro- 
scription of the Tories and only excepted from consideration 
for office Bedford and other immediate authors of the peace 
which, he told the King, left the country ‘to fear everything 
and obtain but little.’ ‘ There is pon, ink end paper,’ said the 
King: ‘ make out a list of your administration at once.’ But, 
though Pitt showed the utmost deference to the royal wishes 
and insisted on standing during the whole interview as a 
mark of respect, he refused to commit himself to any names, 
even to Lord Temple's as First Lord, without first consulting 
his friends. He left the King on the understanding that he 
should return on the Monday, and convinced that his ideas 
were assented to. 

On the Sunday Pitt went down to Claremont to tell New- 
castle of all that had occurred, and sent for other prominent 
Whigs to meet him and discuss plans,’ but that night he 
received a private note through Shelburne to say that ‘it 
would not do.’ Pitt's stipulations had become known to 
Bute's friends Oswald and Elliot: they were afraid that 
Bute's work would be undone by a ministry under Pitt 
composed chiefly of Whigs, and on the Sunday frightened 
Bute into imparting their fears to the King. On the 
Monday moming, when Pitt returned, the King’s attitude 


' In Chatham MSS. 74 is & rough sketch of an administration obviously 
made by Pitt either immediately before or after this interview. Hsrdwicke, 
Nowosatle and Devonshire are included, also Rockingham (Admiralty), Legge 
(Exchequer), Pratt (Privy Seal), Charles Townshend (Secretary of State). 
‘Tho Northern Secretary's name is left blank, no doubt for Pitt himself. ‘There 
is e slightly different list in Grenville Popere, ii, 198. 
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had entirely changed. He found fault with proposals that he 
had accepted without demur on the Saturday, and talked 
of his honour, finally closing the interview with the words, 
* Well, Mr. Pitt, I see this won’t do. My honour is concerned 
and I must support it.’ Pitt, bowing low, answered, ‘Sir, 
the House of Commons will not foree me upon your Majesty, 
and I will never come into your service against your consent. 
Pitt himself never understood upon what point this negotia- 
tion had been broken off—' rather thought upon the whole 
en gros; but if the King should assign any reason for its 
breaking off he would never contradict that.’ The King and 
Bute showed less delicacy. They soon let it be known who 
were the men that Pitt had proposed to exclude—‘ which it 
is thought will breed dissension.’* This failure threw Pitt 
‘once more into the depths of despair. 





The country [he lamented a week later] is lost beyond the pos- 
sibility of being restored ; the moment now thrown away, was in my 
judgment the last which offered the amallest gleam of hope. May 
it never be my fate again to hear anything of taking a share in 
the affairs of a country devoted to confusion and ruin.? 


Pitt had cause for dissatisfaction with the King, but he 
showed no bitterness: his anger was reserved for the Whigs 
who did not support him on the Wilkes affair. In the debate November 
‘on the Address he treated the ministers gently and the King ! 1763. 
with all duty and affection ; and, referring to the exaggerated 
rumours spread about his interviews with the King, said that 
he had never excommunicated Tories or peacemakers and was 
against party names: the only thing that would throw him 
back into party would be dissension on principles. Lord 
Barrington said this speach was worth £50,000 to the Ministry ; 

1 [he Border Eliiote, p. 377. 

3 Caldwell Papers, ii, 191. 

* Add. M88. 32951, {.7. In a draft letter to the Duke of Devonshire, in 
which Pitt talks of himself aa ‘a man in a village,’ be takes the same desponding 
view (Chatham MSS. 6). There are many accounts of this negotiation with 
the King. Pitt’s own is in 32951, ff, 192 and 301. An interesting account, 
derived from the Duke of Devonshire through the Archbishop of York, is 
reported by T. Robinson in his Memorands (Wrest Park MSS.). See also Add. 
‘M&S. 34713, {. 271, quoted by Winstanley, Personal and Party Government, 
and the Memoirs and Correspondence of the peried. 
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the Whigs were not 0 pleased, but they had brought it upon 
themselves. In spite of Pitt's loyalty to them in August they 

had made no preparation to support the great cause of liberty 

he had at heart,t and he may have intended his speech of 
November 16 as a lesson to them for their apathy on the 
Novem" previous day. On that day he had been left to fight almost 
alone, when Wilkes complained of his arrest as a breach of 

y. the privileges of the House. Among those whom he had 
seornfully termed ‘ fools of form’ for hunting up musty prece- 
dents to justify a postponement of Wilkes’s complaint, he had 
noted Charles Yorke, the unworthy favourite of the Whigs. 
Bat, whether supported or not, Pitt spoke with no uncertain 
voice on this question. On the Ministry’s motion that ‘ The 
North Briton, No. 45, was a scandalous and seditious libel. . . 
tending . . . to excite the people to traitorous insurrections 
against His Majesty's Government,’ he urged that a law 
court, not the House of Commons, was the proper place to try 

a libel, and protested vehemently against the word ‘traitorous’ 

as an attempt to upset by a side-wind the plea of privilege.* 

The Ministry then moved that the privileges of freedom from 
November arrest did not extend to cases of libel, and for two days Pitt 
25.24, fought passionately for the ancient rights of the Houso of 
" *! Commons. At the outset he made it plain that he was speaking 
from no love of the libel or the libeller, professing his abhor- 
rence of Wilkes’s national reflections on the Scotch—for the 
King’s subjects were one people and whoever attempted to 
divide them was guilty of sedition—and condemning the 
whole series of The North Briton as illiberal, unmanly and detest- 

able, and their author as the blasphemer of his God § and the 
libeller of his king. But that was no reason, ho continued, 

for the House of Commons to abandon its privileges and put 


2 Bee Chatham Corr. ii, 260. In the History of the Late Minority itis stated, 
as if it were something to be proud of, that at the meetings of the Albemarle 
Btreot Club, set up in opposition to the Tory Cocoa Tree, the Whig lords dis- 
cussed union (i.e. places) but never politics, 

+ For privilege admittedly did not extend to cases of treason, 

* This was in roference to Wilkor's obscene and blasphemous ssay on 
Woman, which had been recently unearthed by Wilkes’s former boon companion, 
Lord Sandwich {Jemmy Twitoher). 
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every member who did not vote with the minister under a 
perpetual terror of imprisonment: such a sacrifice was not 
consistent either with the honour and safety of Parliament or 
with the rights of the people. 

‘Tho House, ignoring this appeal, cheerfully voted away its 
own privilege and ordered the common hangman to bum The 
North Briton. The ministers, flushed with victory, took ven- 
geance on Conway and other officers who had voted against 
them by taking away their commissions. In January 1764 the 
minority against expelling Wilkes unheard from the House of 
Commons did not rise above seventy. Pitt had satisfied no 
party by his courageous condemnation alike of the libels and 
of the methods used to suppress them. Wilkes, already re- 
doubtable for his influence in the City, never forgave Pitt's 
contemptuous treatment of him, and Temple, who rather 
enjoyed Wilkes’s scurrility, was also displeased. On the 
other hand, many of the Whigs, led by Charles Yorke and 
Charles Townshend, voted for the Government and against Pitt. 
Disgust at Wilkes’s writings, and alarm at the riotous mobs 
he encouraged, blinded many to the greater danger of the 
Ministry's arbitrary proceedings. The acquiescence of respect- 
able people in injustice, when its victim is a reprobate or a 
nuisance, has often made easy the first inroads on the common 
liberty of a whole nation. Fortunately Pitt saw the danger 
in this instance and, in spite of temporary rebufis, averted it. - 

In February 1764 Pitt, who had beon too ill to appear in 
January, returned to the House. Wilkes having been silenced 
for the time, the constitutional questions involved could then 
be considered with less prejudice; and Pitt's appearance 
acted like magic in reuniting and fortifying all those who had 
‘8 spark of love for liberty. He communicated his enthusiasm 
to the volatile Charles Townshend, the balancing Yorke, and 
even to the sinister Sackville. Barré, who had been deprived 
of his commission for voting against the Ministry, made apology 
to Pitt for his past conduct and henceforth became his most 
faithful follower. For the moment the personal jealousies 
and ambitions of the Opposition gave place to something of 
Pitt’s generous enthusiasm for a principle. For three nights 
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Febroary in February the House debated the question of the legality 
18,1417, of general warrants till the early hours of the moming. 
Though tortured with gout and often obliged to leave 
the House for a rest, Pitt dominated the proceedings. 
He resisted motions for adjournment, ‘until they knew 
whether they had a constitution or not.’ Speaking often 
and long, as was bis wont when deeply moved, he cheered 
on his forces by the vigour of his attacks on Grenville 
and other supporters of prerogative, and by the vigilance 
with which he pounced upon the bullying attempts of the 
Crown lawyers to evade the issue ‘My own first wish,’ 
he said, ‘ was to crush foreign enemies; now I have come to 
crush domestic enemies.’ He told his old under-secretary, 
Wood, who had acted on these warrants, that if he were content 
merely to be excused for an arbitrary stretch of authority 
he deserved to be severely censured. ‘ Do not cut and shufile 
with our liberties by an epithet,’ he exclaimed at one insidious 
amendment ; ‘we have seen the day when an epithet would 
defeat Magna Charta.’ ‘ General warrants,’ he boldly asserted, 
‘aro always wrong’; even his own general warrants against 
spies escaping from the kingdom in time of war could only be 
justified on the plea of extraordinary necessity. Could any 
such plea be for a moment upheld in an ordinary case of libel, 
where the authors could easily be ascertained? Tho Whig 
forces rallied so well to his inspiring leadership that in one 
division the Government majority was reduced toten. Thelast 
division was not taken until seven o’clock on the morning of 
the 18th, when ministers only avoided a direst condemnation 
of general warrants by postponing the deeision for four months. 





Such a minority [erultingly wrote Newcastle, after it was all 
over], with such @ leader, composed of gentlemen of the greatest 
and most independent fortunes in the kingdom, against a majority 
of fourteen only, influenced by power and force and fetched from 
all comers of the kingdom, must have ita weight and produce the 
most happy consequence to the kingdom. 


1 In this debste the Attorney-General, Sir Fletcher Norton, declared that a. 
resolution of the House of Commons against genoral warrants would have no 
more weight with the courts than # resolution of a lot of drunken porters, 
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But the effort was too much for Pitt, who took to his bed 
immediately afterwards and was unable to return to the House 
that session. He left with great hopes for the future and told 
Neweastle he would make no further difficulty about Yorke’s 
claims, since he had at length shown himself sound on the 
crucial question.1 Unfortunately this good spirit evaporated 
in his absence. ‘The ‘ flying squadron,’ who had rallied to 
his trampet call, again wavered ; the others quarrelled at the 
Albemarle Street Club as to what they should do—and did 
nothing; and personal interests once more became the first 
consideration. Instead of pursuing the advantage gained in 
the House, Townshend published a somewhat timid * Defence of 
the Minority’s’ proceedings on the Wilkes affair and wasted 
his time at Cambridge over the election of High Steward, giving 
as his excuse that without the lustreof Mr. Pitt’s presence 
no plan could be carried through. He was already angling 
for the Pay Office, which he obtained in May 1765. Charles 
Yorke was at his old game of balancing between Court favour 
and Whig sentiment, and ended by accepting the empty honour 
of a patent of precedence from the Crown. Pitt's absence from 
Parliament lasted beyond the session—for two years—partly 
from illness and partly from despair of effecting anything with 
such instruments. Two instances of Whig incapacity during 
this period are typical. Once more Grenville attacked Pitt's 
war and finance, but not a man of them stood up for him— 
an act of desertion which seemed unpardonable to Pitt, always 
apt during his illnesses to brood over and exaggerate offences. 
This decided him to break off all connection with the party, 
and when Newcastle consulted him in October 1764 on somo 
questions of political tactics he answered : 


‘Having seen the close of last session and the system of that great 
war, in which my share of the ministry was eo largely arraigned, 
given up by silence in a full House, I have little thoughts of beginning 
the world again upon a new centre of union. . . . As for my single 
self. . . a often as I think it worth the while to go to the House 
(I shall] go there free from stipulations. . . and whatever I think 


* Seo Winstanley, Personal and Party Government p. 200, 
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it my duty to oppose, or to promote, I shall do it independent of 
the sentiments of others. 


‘Worse negligence followed in February 1765, when Grenville 
brought in his resolutions to tax America. Pitt had already 
warned Newcastle of his views on this question,’ and was only 
prevented by illness from appearing on this momentous 
occasion. ‘I was ill in bed,’ he told the House in the following 
session, * but if I could have endured to have been 
carried in my bed, so great was the agitation in my mind for 
the consequences, I would have solicited some kind hand to 
have laid me on this floor to have borne my testimony against 
it.’ In his absence hardly a voice was raised against Grenville’s 
the affair,’ said Burke, ‘ passed with so very, 
very little noise, that in town they scarce knew the nature of 
what you were doing.’ One member only, not an orthodox 
Whig, but now a personal follower of Pitt, spoke for the ‘Sons 
of Liberty’ beyond the seas. ‘They planted by your care?’ 
Barré retorted on Charles Townshend, who had thus described 
the colonists— 










No, your oppressions planted them in America. They nourished 
up by your indulgence? They grew by your neglect... They 
protected by your arms? They have nobly taken up arms in your 
defence, have exerted a valour amidst their constant and laborious 
industry for the defence of a country whose frontier was drenched 


with blood, while ita interior parts yielded all it little savings to your 
emolument. . .. 


“at 
Pitt was anxiously watching these events from his sick-bed. 
He took Rockingham to task, when he came on a visit, for the 
failure of his party to resist these American proposals but 
warmed to the spirit and tone of Barré’s speech, so much in 
harmony with his own thoughts, and sent him a note of com- 
mendations He had now entirely given up the Whigs and 


} Bea above, p. 160. 
2 Newosstlo reporta that the intorview was ‘disagreeable’ ; he evidently 
could not understand why Pitt thought such a matter important. See Winstan- 
Jay, Pasonal and Party Government, p. 218. 
¥ Fitzmaurice, Shelburne, 1, 225, 
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fixed all his hopes on a set of young politicians of whom Barré 
was one of the leaders. They met at Lord Shelburne’s! house 
in Hill Street, and from them Pitt gained some of his most 
ardent supporters, especially on American policy. This ‘little 
knot of young orators’ included Barré, Dunning and Serjeant 
Glynn, Alderman Townshend and George Dempster. Besides 
these, Pratt, Lawrence Sulivan, of the East India Company, 
Francis, the father of ‘Junius,’ Lord Howe, Blackstone, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Reynolds, and David Hume were also 
made welcome by Shelburne. Another frequent visitor was 
Caleraft, afterwards destined to play some part in Pitt's career? - 
At the beginning of 1765 Pitt became a comparatively 
wealthy man by inheriting the estates of Sir William Pynsent, 
@ Somersetshire knight, who died in January of that year. 
Pitt was exceptionally favoured by posthumous benefactions. 
Besides the Duchess of Marlborough’s legacy, in 1764 he 
inherited £1000 from his old friend Ralph Allen of Bath; 
Lord Grandison appointed him his residuary legateo;* Algarotti 
bequeathed him some sumptuous designs; another friend, 
Thomas Hollis, was only prevented by sudden death from 
leaving him a fortune; and a certain John Woodrop offered 
to leave him his estates in Virginia. But this legacy of Sir 
William Pynsent’s was the strangest of all. Sir William was 
@ man of eccentric, some said disreputable, habits, who had 
been a member of Queen Anne’s last Parliament, and to the - 
end of his life cherished the recollection of his vote against 
the ‘inadequate’ Treaty of Utrecht. The Treaty of Paris forty 
years later aroused all his dormant passions : on hearing that 
his distant connection, Lord North, had voted for this ‘ inade- 
quate’ peace he struck him out of his will, and in his place 
constituted as universal heir William Pitt, a man ho had 


* Shelburne had been First Lord of Trade in Grenville’s ministry, but re- 
signed in September 1763, Ho disagreed with his colloagues on the Wilkes 
affair and also on America, opposing the proposed settlement of Canada and 
the new western territories as well ss Grenville’s ideas of taxation. He also 
claimed more independence from the Secretary of State for his office. 

? See below, p. 254. 

* Chatham M&S. 33, Grandison to Pitt in 1761. 

+ Ibid. 68. 
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never seen.” The validity of the will was disputed, and not 
finally decided in Pitt’s favour for six years,* but he entered 
upon his inheritance forthwith. It consisted of real estate and 
personal property, worth between £8,000 and £4,000 a year, and 
a noble house and park at Burton Pynsent, three miles from 
the ancient town of Langport in Somersetshire. The house 
stands embowered in trees on the extreme edge of a high 
semecircular plateau facing north. Here Pitt wrote of himself 
as ‘well anchored on his hill at Burton in the middle of sur- 
rounding seas.’* From its windows he could see Sedgemoor 
lying in the basin between the Quantocks and Mendips, 
and the battlefield where Monmouth was defeated in his 
grandfather's lifetime; the church of Athelney, close to the 
farm where Alfred planned the deliverance of England from 
the foreign invader and burned the good-wife’s cakes; and 
in the far distance the Bristol Channel with the Welsh hills 
beyond. It isa rich, sleepy country, good for tilth and pasture, 
where to this day the natives keep up ancient customs of 
loyalty to the Crown! The house and country were well 

1 Bo says Lady Chatham in ® lettor preserved at Chevening Park. Dr. 
‘yon Ruville, in his Life of Chatham, ili, 113-5, 133, makes a laborious attempt 
to show that Pitt angled for thia legacy. He, however, produces no proof of 
‘a viow, based simply on bis own preconceived notion of Pitt's character, and 
‘has to invent a suggestion which is contrary to all the known facts, that Pitt 
knew beforehand of Pynsent’s intention to leave him his property. Dr. von 
Ruville's treatment of this incident is characteristic of his whole method of 
blackening Pitt's character. 

2 The litigation entailed on Pitt by the Pynsent bequest is described in 
Brown's Cases in Parliament, vi, 450 gq., under the heading ‘Tothill v. Pitt.’ 
In 1760 one R. Tothill had bequeathed catates in Somersctshire and el*ewhere 
to Bir William Pynsent’s daughter, with remainder to William Daw, who was 
to take his surname. Miss Pynsent, being advised that she had estate tail in the 
property, bequeathed it to her father, Sir William, who inherited it on her 
death in 1757. This property formed the chief part of the legacy to Pitt. 
William Daw Tothill had allowed sir William to enjoy it undisturbed, but 
disputed Pitt's claim. In June 1766, after » year's delay, the Master of the 
Rolls decided in favour of Pitt, whereupon Tothill wrote to say he would not 
‘appeal, and wished Pitt «long enjoyment of the property. In spite of this 
letter he appealed four years later to the Lords Commissioners of the Great 
‘Boal, who reversed the Master of the Rolla’ decision. Finally, on appeal tothe 
Houw of Lords, tho original judgment was reinstated and Lord Chatham 
confirmed in his title on May 7, 1771. 

* Lansdowne Howse MSS. P. 27. 

4 The old custom of decorating every house with oak leaves on May 20 was 
still observed at Langport in the year 1912, 
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suited to a statesman weary with strife, and hore Pitt thought 
to fix his abode. Within a year he had sold his beloved Hayes 
to Thomas Walpole, nephew of his old adversary Sir Robert, 
and began at once to build and improve at Burton Pynsent. 
His first care was to commission the celebrated landscape 
gardener, ‘ Capability Brown,’ to erect upon the highest point 
of the amphitheatre, whereon the house stands, a lofty colamn, 
sacred to the memory of Sir William Pynsent and inscribed 
with tho words : 


Hoo saltem fungar inani 
Munere. 


Next, since perfect quiet had become a necessity to him, he 
built out a west wing containing his own library, with s view 
over Sedgemoor, and a ‘ bird room’ for Lady Chatham, away 
from the children’s quarters in the old main building! He 
also planted trees, notably some fine cypresses and cedars, made 
roads towards Taunton and Langport and, to ensure privacy, 
sunk between deep banks a public way from Sedgemoor which 
cnt through his estate. Nevertheless ‘farming, hay-making, 
and all the Lethe of Somersetshire cannot,’ he wrote, ‘ obliterate 
the memory of days of activity.’® 

Two more yoars of Grenville’s tossing rule passed before 
the King made another effort to shake it off. In the spring of 
1765 Grenville and Bedford themselves provided him with an 
excuse. Their gratuitous insult to the King’s mother in ex- 
cluding her name from a Regency bill—an insult resented even 
by the House of Commons—and the serious riots of the Spital- 
fields weavers, directed chiefly against Bedford, convinced 
the King that they were not only disagreeable to himself but 


} Today the oaly part of Burton Pynsent left is the wost wing built by 
‘Tho main building, of which there is an illustration in Collinson’s 
Bomerselshire, was rated to the ground by the Pinney family, to whom the 
property was sold by tho second Lord Chatham to pay his gambling debts, 
and ite place is now occupied by a bowling-gromn. Tho younger Beckford 
‘says that the Pyntent columa would also havo been pulled down and sold 
for the materials, had not the neighbouring gentry subscribed its value to 
Preserve it as. remembrance of tho great Lord Chatham. (New Monthly 
Mogasine, Lexi, 292.) 
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incapable of doing anything good for the country. He put 
himself into the hands of the Duke of Cumberland, and asked 
him to make up a ministry in which Newcastle and Rockingham, 
as well as Pitt and Temple, should figure. Newcastle and 
Rockingham both told Cumberland that nothing could be 
done without Pitt. But Pitt was less forthcoming on this 
occasion than in 1768. He had some doubts of the King’s 
sincerity after his experience in August of that year; for im- 
mediately after those interviews, when he thought he had 
made an impression on the King, he was assured by the Duke of 
Cumberland that he was the most obnoxious person at Court; 1 
he had parted company with Newcastle and tho other Whigs ; 
and, as often happened with him after serious illness, he was 
moody and despondent. When Cumberland’s emissary, Lord 
Albemarle, came to Hayes on May 16, 1765, Pitt was in bed 
with gout and doubted whether he could take any active part 
ina ministry. Nevertheless he laid down clearly the conditions, 
on which alone he would even lend his countenance to one. 
These were : 

1. That those who had lost their employment for their 
opinions in Parliament, especially officers, should be restored ; 
and that promotion in the army and navy should go by merit 
instead of by ‘dancing attendance’; 

2. That a counter-alliance should be formed to the House 
of Bourbon ; 

8. That the mind of the people should be finally put at 
ease on general warrants by s parliamentary decision of their 
illegality ; that Pratt should be shown justice and favour; 
and that the cider tax should be repealed. 

Pitt’s hesitation was justified by the reception given to 
these conditions. Cumberland was not empowered to give 
any definite assurances about policy; he even doubted 
* whether one could venture to trace exactly the law-boundaries 
of the King’s prerogative or the privilege of his people’ on 
the question of general warrants. Nor was he in a better 
position to answer Pitt when he had seen the King again. 
George III evidently hoped to replace Grenville and Bedford 

4 Add, MSS. 32952, {. 185. 
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by a ministry that carried weight in the country, without 
committing himself to any change of policy: he did not even 
mean to allow Pitt much voice in choosing the administration, 
and intended to keep the First Lord of the Admiralty, Egmont, 
who was opposed to Pitt’s idea of @ northern alliance. But 
he was most anxious for Pitt's namo to appear in the new 
administration and ordered his uncle to try the effect of personal 
persuasion. So, on Sunday, May 19, Cumberland travelled 
in state to Hayes with his escort of guards Pitt, who had 
Temple with him, was very polite but still very coy, and in 
spite of all entreaties definitely refused to take part in an 
administration, in the composition of which he would have 
hardly any voice and for the policy of which he could 
not answer. ‘Nothing was conveyed,’ he afterwards told 
James Grenville, ‘ that might have for object or end anything 
like my settling an administration upon my own plans; nor 
was there the least ground for me to rest a belief that such 
an administration was designed.’ Unfortunately Pitt did not - 
make his reason for refusing clear either to Cumberland or 
the Whigs. When he chose, no man could be more explicit 
and concise, but, when he was distrustful of the men with 
whom he was dealing, he wrapped up his meaning in a cloud 
of verbiage and minute distinctions which led to misunder- 
standing harmful to himself. Burke, writing to Flood about 
this negotiation expressed the common opinion that 





nothing but an intractable temper in your friend Pitt can prevent 
a most admirsble and lasting system from being put together, 
and this crisis will show whether pride or patriotism be more pre- 
dominant in his charatcer . . . will he continue on his back talking 
fustian?... His gout is worse than ever; but his pride may 
disable him more than his gout. 


Something of this obscurity was already apparent in 1764 ;? 


1 "This journey inspired the caricature called‘ The Courier.’ ‘The duke, very 
oorpulent, is seen blowing s horn and galloping up to a shanty, from which 
protrudes e great gouty foot. Against the shanty are leaning two crutches, 
‘and, ona sign outside, a blown bladder with the legend ‘ Popularity the blown 
bladder by W. P. 

3 Bee chap. viii 
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with age it became more characteristic; and much of the 
political industry of the next few years was devoted to attempts 
at interpreting Pitt’s motives. 

On the day Cumberland was at Hayes the King told 
Grenville he hoped never to see his face again in the Closet, 
but next day had to throw himself back into his arms. Gren- 
ville and Bedford used their triumph unmercifully, and even 
forced the King to break his word and deprive Bute’s brother, 
Mackenzie, of the Privy Seal for Scotland, promised him for 
life. A few more weeks of this treatment at last brought the 
King to see that all the concessions Pitt might. ask on general 
warrants, foreign policy, and restitution of offices were a cheap 
price to pay for deliverance. Dispensing with intermediaries 
he summoned Pitt to his presence on Wednesday, July 19. 
This pleased Pitt at the outset, and was in accord with his 
idea of the proper relations between the King and his minister. 
At this interview and at another on Saturday the 22nd Pitt 
and George III came toa complete understanding. Pitt offered 
to reinstate Mackenzie and save the King’s honour ; George III 
on his side freely granted Pitt's three demands of May and 
made no objection to the further conditions that Grenville’s 
American policy should be reversed, and that Temple should 
be First Lord of the Treasury. In a word Pitt felt, as he could 
not in May, ‘that he carried the constitution with him to 
St. James's.” 

When all the important points had been settled with the 
King an unexpected hitch occurred. For the success of his 
administration Pitt felt that be must have a spokesman in 
the House of Lords with authority to expound his views, and 
that for this purpose his brother-in-law Temple was indispens- 


' There aro accounts and surmises on this negotiation in all the contem- 
porary memoirs and correspondence. The most interesting acoounta are 
Cumberland’s in Rockingham Memoirs, Newosstle’sin Narrative of Changes, dec., 

in Grafton Memoirs, 79, Robinson (Wrest Park MSS.) gives some vivid 
touches. ‘The Hidlory of the Late Minority and Winstanley’s Personal and Party 
Government should aiao be consulted. Many commentators make s good deal 
of tho King’s original proposal that Bute's son-in-law, Northumberland, should 
go to the Treasury. But by this time Bute’s power ‘behind the curtain * 
‘was not what it was. Pitt did not atiech much importano» to the proposal, 
which was afterwards withdrawn, 
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able. Pitt had become estranged from the Whigs and was 
resolved not to have Newcastle or Rockingham in that position 
to give that party colour to the Ministry, which he especially 
wished to avoid. His new friends Grafton and Shelburne 
were too young and inexperienced to be entrusted with the 
responsibility. But Temple had always been his faithful 
comrade in arms, and, in spite of slight differences on the 
Wilkes affair and some divergence of opinion, as yet barely 
hinted at, on America, Pitt had not long before publicly 
expressed his hope to live and die in alliance with Temple, 
to whom he once wrote: 


For we were bred upon the self-ssme hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade and rill.” 


Accordingly, on Monday the 28rd, Temple was summoned to 
Hayes and offered the post. To Pitt's dismay he absolately 
refased it. He grounded his refusal partly on Pitt’s weak state 
of health, which would disable him from frequent attendance in 
the House of Commons and throw all the burden of administra- 
tion on his own shoulders, partly on the Bute bugbear, because 
Pitt allowed too many of the Scottish favourite’s followers to 
remain in office, but chiefly on certain ‘tender and delicate 
reasons,’ which he kept locked up in his own breast. Templo 
had felt budding ‘ delicacies ’ in May, and during the intervening 
month had allowed them to blossom forth prodigiously. He 
had hinted at their nature to Newcastle two years before, 
when he intimated his unwillingness to be ‘dragged at Mr. 
Pitt's tail’ ;? since then they had been strengthened by his 
reconciliation with George Grenville, with whose American 
policy he was in complete accord, and to whom he now betrayed 
all his conversations with Pitt.' At first Pitt would not take 
his refusal. He appealed to Temple's patriotism, urged upon 


4 Pitt quoted these lines to Temple in the last year of his life, 

3 Bee above, p. 159. 

* On May 30, shortly after thoir own reconciliation, Templo and Grenville 
came to a family dinner at Hayes. Pitt then told Grenville that on domestic 
topicd their intercourse would, he hoped, be friendly, but in politics ‘each had 
taken their separate walks and opinions.’ Temple's, on the other hand, was as 
much a political as « personal alliance with Grenville. 


) 
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him that the honour and prosperity of the country depended 
on their union in administration, and continued his pleading 
far into the night. Next morning Onslow, who had been 
present at this painful interview, made ancther despairing 
appeal to Temple, begging him 


for the sake of the country, for the sake of us all. . . to take the 
burthen on your shoulders, especially when Mr. Pitt has acceded 
to take his share of it with you. Consider only the confusion it 
will create, consider the great public points, and which are nearest, 
to your heart, that will be gained by your acceptance and irrecover- 
ably lost to this country by your refusal. 


But all was in vain: nothing would move Temple. 

The King then pressed Pitt to accept office without Temple, 
but Pitt answered that it was impossible. His grief and morti- 
fication at this failure were apparent to the King and all who 
saw him. In despair the King called upon Cumberland to 
form the best ministry he could from the Whigs. Rockingham 
came to the Treasury, Newcastle took the Privy Seal, Walpole’s 
friend Conway became Secretary of State, and Northington, 
the once ‘unwilling Keeper’ retained the Great Seal which 
he had never let go since 1757. It was a weak ministry, but 
there was little excuse for the want of generosity shown by 
Pitt to men who had stepped into the breach he was unable 
to fill. From his retirement at Bath came in turn expres- 
sions of approval and disapproval, clothed alike in words of 
oracular obscurity. Grafton joined the Ministry as second 
Secretary of State with his tacit approval, and two of his stout 
admirals, Keppel and Saunders, with his express sanction. In 
the early days of the Ministry he gave guarded praise to 
some of their measures, and told Saunders he might repeat 
it; ‘then by God,’ said the admiral, ‘I will give it them for 
supper to-night at White’s!’ But against Newcastle all Pitt's 
animosity for the betrayal of 1761 and for the Whigs’ apathy 
in neither defending the German War in 1764 nor resisting 
American taxation in 1765 seemed to revive. He took the 
most exaggerated view of the poor old duke’s power, bemoaned. 


» Grenvitte Papers, il, 63. 
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his ‘ perplexing and irksome jealousies, which would cast a 
damp upon the vigour of every measure,’ and said to a supporter 
“I would not accede to his Grace's ministry or depart from 
principles and system of measures in which I have so often 
been sacrificed by the Duke of Newcastle.’ Pitt’s ill-humour 
was the more unreasonable because at first the now ministers 
were pathetically anxious to conciliate him. They made his 
friend Pratt a peer, and sent emissaries to consult him ; New- 
castle even offered to retire if his presence was an obstacle to 
Pitt’s joining the Ministry. But Pitt brooded over imaginary 
grievances and was impenetrable. 

Pitt’s failure to form a ministry in June 1765 was a disaster 
to himself and the country, for his strong guidance was never 
more needed. The liberties of the people had been invaded 
by the promiscuous use of general and search warrants, and 
discontent was rife; privileges of the House of Commons had 
been abandoned, and even the Crown had been insulted by 
Grenville and Bedford; there was no foreign policy; tho 
navy, by the confession of Grenville’s own First Lord, was 
neglected ;1 America was being alienated. The Whig Ministry 
thst came in Pitt’s place had not the authority or the 
experience that he would have brought. Pitt must have 
believed that without Temple he could not have succoeded, 
for he was not the man to sacrifice his country even to the 
tenderest affection; but his vision was warped by hatred of 
the old Whig domination, and the fear that by taking in 
Nowcastle and his friends instead of Temple he would help to 
restore it. Pitt thus missed his best chance of restoring honour 
and prosperity and a sound system of government to the country 
before his strength was sapped by his fatal illness. He himself 
dimly saw that such an opportunity would not recur, and in the 
bitterness of his soul quoted to Temple the lines :— 

Extintri me teque, soror, populumque patresque 
Bidonios, urbemque tuam. 

Once before, in 1754; an evil spirit had laid hold of him, and in 
his black despair be had asked only for rest and peace. Then 
1 Grenville Papers, il, 290. 
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the Groat Commoner hed arisen refreshed and had smitten tho 
Philistines hip and thigh. So now again the evil spirit, that 
was upon him during those dismal days at Bath, departed 
from him and he awoke, 

to find himself set 


Clear and safe in new light and new life—a new harmony yet 
To be ran, and continued and ended. . . . 
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CHAPTER XXI 


PITT AND THE TAXATION OF AMBRICA 


Suiov dp 7° dperis dxcalvvras eiptona Zebs 
bran & pw ward Bobrior Anap Ernow. 

Hous, Odyssey, xvii, 322-3! 
T rejoice that America bss resisted —Wrxtam Prrr. 


Srrut young in spirit, but infirm in body from gout and inces- 
sant toil, Pitt, at sixty years of age, undertook his life's noblest 
and hardest task. Hitherto, when most at war with privilege, 
he had been consoled by the enthusiasm of a people behind him ; 
but in his struggle te cenvert a blind people to wise govern- 
ment of the continent they had won he stood almost alone, 
and in his lifetime was doomed to failure. Yet he spoke not 
vainly to future generations, and was never greater than when 
abandoned by all. Every moment of respite from illness he 
devoted to this task; in the battle for liberty he spent his 
strength as freely as in conquering an empire; no other cause 
evoked from him eloquence so inspired and so sublime. Like 
Milton ho stalked with a conscious dignity of pre-eminence, 
fascinating all beholders and aweing them by the majesty of 
his language and his presence. 

Grenville’s policy of taxing America undoubtedly accorded 
with the views of the majority in Great Britain. The late 
war had been burdensome to the mother-country, whereas 








1* The man who submits to slavery is bereft of half his virtue.’ 

The first of theeo lines was inscribed by Pitt in Thomse Hollis's oopy 
of the fit edition of Buchanan's De Jure Regaé apud Scotee. (Blackburno, 
Memoirs of 7. Hollis.) nt 
is x2 
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its most obvious advantage came to the American colonists, 
who were delivered from their long nightmare of French 
aggression. Their sacrifices in men and money, which were 
considerable were depreciated or ignored in England, and 
attention was concentrated on the rare instances of colonies 
that had evaded their responsibilities owing to constitutional 
disputes with their governors. Complaints of the independence 
and want of discipline of the colonial troops had been brought 
home by the regular soldiers, and tales of the cantankerous- 
ness and disloyalty of the provincial assemblies by governors 
and other officials. When, therefore, Grenville apostrophized 
“tho ungrateful people of America, to whom we have extended 
our bounties,’ he awoke a sympathetic echo throughout 
England ; and it was thought fitting that these ungracious 
children should leam to respect the authority of the mother- 
country and take their share of the taxation falling on the 
English taxpayer for ‘ their’ war.) The right of Parliament to 
tax the colonies was hardly questioned by anybody, when the 
proposal was first mooted, least of all by the orthodox Whigs. 
Ever since Charles II's reign, during the long period of Whig 
supremacy, relations with the colonies had been governed by 
what Grenville called ‘ that palladium of British commerce,’ 
the Acts of Navigation. By these Acts, passed on the sole 
authority of Parliament, colonial manufactures were restrained, 
duties imposed, and bounties given on colonial as well as home 
products, and regulations lsid down for navigation in home 
and colonial waters. Indirect or external taxation, as it was 
then called, waa implied in nearly all these provisions, and was 
taken as a matter of course by everybody in America. The 


? Although Pitt fulfilled his promiso of obtaining grants in aid from the 
Hou of Commons to recoup expenses of the colonies, many of them spent 
much more than was over repaid them, Franklin, in his evidence to the House 
of Commons in 1768, claimed that Pennsylvania, for oxample, had disbursed 
££500,000 and had only received £60,000 from Parliament, and that America 
hhad raised an average of 26,000 mon during the last years of the war. (Bancroft, 
(1886), ti, 202.) In the pamphlet, The Rights of Great Britain Aaserted (1776) 
the amount paid to the colonies as lovy money, &c., for troops raised by them 
between 1756 and 1763 is estimated at £1,275,759. From the figures given by 
Boot, British Colonial Policy, 63-8, it appoara that Parliament thus paid about 
‘two-fifths of the colonial expenses during the war. 
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regulations were as old as most of the colonies themselves: the 
Americans, who had never known their industry unfettered, 
accepted them like a law of nature and no more thought of 
them in the light of a grievance than the great ladies of China 
the binding of their feet. Moreover the Acts of Navigation were 
not entirely one-sided : the mother-country gave bounties on 
some colonial products end even imposed a few restrictions on 
her own trade in the supposed interest of the colonists! In 
fact opinion on the subject both at home and in America was in 
a hazy state, but quite free from bitterness. This haze Gren- 
ville rudely dispelled by his severity in enforcing regulations 
laxly administered in the past and by his abolition of jury-trial 
in revenue cases; while by his imposition of a direct or internal 
tax under the Stamp Act he called attention to the logical 
basis on which all these measures rested. He argued that 
if Parliament dould impose an external tax Parliament was 
equally entitled to impose an internal tax on America. This 
development of doctrine gradually led the Americans to 
deny Parliament’s right in both cases; the Whigs, with no 
less logical pedantry than Grenville, felt bound to admit both 
claims. Walpole, it was recalled, had refused to put an excise 
on America solely on the ground that he feared the same 
consequences as in England, and when the Whigs at last 
woke up to the consequences of Grenville’s policy they did 
not dispute the right, but merely took up Walpole’s ground 
of expediency. They saw Grenville’s folly in ‘grabbing up 
every plant of commerce and in its room planting taxes,’ 
but they derided as an ‘ecstasy of madness’ all attempts 
to draw a logical distinction between internal and external 
taxation. 

This ‘ ecstasy of madness ’ was the very solution adopted 
by Pitt. He was no formal logician, no hair-splitter about 
abstract rights, but he had in him that instinctive apprecia- 
tion of facta and sympathy with the feelings of great masses 


1 The Rights of Great Britain Aaserted draws attention to the large bounties 
paid by England to America on indigo, hemp, flax, naval stores, &0. Beer 
(eh. xiv) quotes contomporary writings to show that until 176¢ the Americans 
hhad no objection to the trade regulations in principle. 
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of people which are the statesman's best logic. In 1757 he 
had been urged to propose a stamp tax for America by Halifax 
and had unquestioningly rejected it! From the first he had 
lamented Grenville’s policy and in his last negotiation with the 
King had stipulated that it should be reversed. Probably he 
could then have given no reason for his hostility to the policy, 
save that, knowing the Americans as few other men in England, 
he was convinced they would not stand it. He was never 
hasty in formulating his prineiples : he looked round a question 
long, pondering and reading, and consulting those in whom he 
felt confidence. On this occasion he again consulted Pratt, 
he read what the Americans had to say, notably a well-argued 
pamphlet by Daniel Dulany of Maryland,’ and in his retreat 
at Bath established to his own satisfaction the principles 
underlying his instinctive judgment. 

#’s first principle was that Parliament had no right to 
impose direct taxation on those not represented there. No 
man had a higher conception of the authority of Parliament, 
but in the principle ‘no taxation without representation ’ he 
found yet higher authority. Equally fundamental in his eyes 
was the right of Parliament to frame commercial regulations 
and impose duties binding throughout the Empire. ‘ In all the 
laws relating to trade and navigation,’ he said in 1770, ‘ this 
is the mother-country, they are the children ; they must obey 
and we prescribe.’ These commercial regulations seemed to 
him indispensable for the union of a great people scattered over 
the globe. In war he aimed at exclusive possession of territory 
as an outlet for British commerce and justified his aim of 
driving the French and Spaniards from their settlements 
in Africa, America and the East and West Indies, and sub- 

1 See vol. i, p. 299. 

2 Consideraitons on the Propriety of Imposing Taxes on the British Colonies 
(Annapolis, 1765). In one of his speeches of the 1766 session Pitt mentioned 
this pamphlet with approval, and in his great speeches of January 14, 1766, 
paid it the still highor compliment of reproducing much of ita argument and 
‘ome oven of ite language (see below, pp. 191, 197). 

3 Tt is possible that Pitt's irritability and his unwillingness to offer advios 
to ministers during the last months of 1765 may have been partly due to the 


‘process of reflection he was then undergoing, before he had fully formulated 
his rssons for the faith that was in him, 
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stituting Englishmen by the exclusive character of other 
nations’ trade. In peace he was a rigid mercantilist 
the sole view of developing trade within the Empire, 
appears in his constant support of Beckford in th policy 
of favouring the English sugar colonies ; it is also illustrated 
by his intervention in a debate of 1766. The Rockingham 
Ministry, inspired by Burke's more liberal ideas of trade, 
determined to remove some of the trammels of the Navigation 
Acts, whereby the colonists were prohibited from importing 
the goods of foreign countries; with this object they proposed 
to open free ports in Dominica and Jamaica for the admission 
of goods from the French West Indies. Among other advan- 
tages promised by the scheme was the encouragement of the 
cotton industry in Dominica by the free importation of the 
raw material from the French colonies. Pitt was alarmed 
by Beckford at the prospect of a free trade in sugar} and, 
although he welcomed the idea of promoting the manufac- Apne, 
ture of cotton, for that very reason he declared we should 
ourselves supply the first material, ‘not render tho basis of 
such o lucrative manufacture dependent on France or the 
first rapture. Nothing is so demonstrated,’ he added, ‘ as that 
our British possessions will, with proper regulations, supply 
all the cotton wanted in twice nine months. ... I hope to 
hear this unsolid idea of a free port is quite rejected and ) 






exploded.’ 

‘The two contradictory principles of ‘ no taxation without 
representation’ and Parliament's inalienable right to impose 
commercial restrictions and duties on colonists not represented 
in Parliament were reconciled in Pitt's mind by the distinction 
he drew between direct taxation, levied on a whole community, 
and duties, which brought in s purely accidental revenue and 
were imposed ‘for the accommodation of the subject.’ In 
one of his speeches of 1775 he spoke of ‘ the metaphysical refine- 
ments, whereby the Americans were shown to be equally free 
from obedience to commercial restraints as from taxation 
for revenue, a8 fatile, frivolous and groundless. Property,’ 


1 Bee in Chatham MAS. 19  lotter of Beckford of April 18, 1766, urging 
Pitt to attend on thie question in the interesta of the sugar colonies. 
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he added, ‘ is in its nature single as an atom.’! Economically 
Pitt's reasoning was faulty, for euch a distinction between 
direct and indirect taxation is unsound. But politically, in 
the circumstances of his day, he was justified on the higher 
consideration of government by consent. The colonists felt 
no grievance in the regulations, which seemed indispensable 
“to Pitt for the union of the Empire's component parts: on 
the other band they resented direct taxation by Parliament 
as an unpardonable invasion of their liberties. By lumping 
both together the Whigs, no less than Grenville and Bedford, 
risked both. As Franklin told the House of Commons, if 
internal taxes were enforced, on the ground that Parliament 
had the right to impose any tax, whether internal or external, 
the Americans might end by coneluding that the two were indis- 
tinguishable and reject the authority of Parliament altogether. 

The Americans’ hostility to Grenville’s measures was soon 
made manifest. The mere news that they had been passed 
‘sroused all that passion for liberty and intolerance of oppression 
which had sent the first New England settlers across the 
Atlantic. The hand of tyranny was seen in attempts to fetter 
the independence of the judges, in the abolition of juries in 
revenue cases, and in stringent Billeting Acts. It was an 
added grievance that the new taxation came at a time when 
the cclonists were suffering from the expense and losses of 
Pontise’s bloody revolt, which their own volunteer forces had 
done more to suppress than the more deliberate forces of the 
Crown. Soon the whole continent was aflame. The stamp 
officers were met on landing, had their stamps seized and 
confiscated, and wero made to forswear their functions. 
Barristers would not plead or judges act in South Carolina, 
to avoid having to deal with stamped documents. Merchants 
agreed to order no more goods from England as long as the new 
customs regulations remained in force, and the people gave 
up the slaughter of lambs to ensure a supply of wool which, 
owing to this self-denying ordinance, they could no longer 

1 ‘This is quoted in Niles, Principles and Acts of the Revolution ; but the date 


ia wrongly given a December 20, 1775. Probably the speech referred to is that 
of Janvary 20, 
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obtain from the mother-country.! Summonses to delegates 
for 8 common congress were issued and obeyed by many of 
the colonies, hitherto rent asunder by mutual jealousies. ‘This 
congress passed resolutions demanding trial by jury in all 
cases, freedom from taxation except by vote of the assemblies, 
and an acknowledgment of their inherent rights and liberties = 
these resolutions they embodied in the form of a petition of 
right, which they sent to Parliament. The colonists adopted 
the title, ‘ Sons of Liberty,’ given to them by Barré, and the 
ery, ‘Pitt and Liberty for ever,’ re-echoed throngh the land. 
For in their new affliction they all tured to the man who 
had saved them from the French and had already shown an 
understanding of them, such as they were little accustomed 
to expect from England. 

From the Ministry scant guidance was to be obtained. 
Few cabinets so weak and disunited have flitted across the 
stage of politics. The Duke of Cumberland created it and, 
while he lived, attended all Cabinet councils and was virtually 
its chief. Under his guidance the new ministers started 
on lines agreeable to Pitt: Pratt's pecrago, under tho title 
of Lord Camden, was one instance; negotiations for a 
treaty of alliance with Prussia were also inaugurated? But 
after Cumberland’s death on October 31, 1765, they were left 
utterly at sea. Rockingham was a worthy and public-spirited 
man with higher ideals in politics than Newcastle ever dreamed. 
of; but, though jealous of his position, he was no leader and 
waa shy of his own voice. Conscious of this defect, he once 
apologised to the House for his silence, ‘owning it was a 
natural infirmity proceeding from his high respect for their 
lordships’*—a strange excuse from the Prime Minister of 
England. Northington and Egmont, legacies trom the pre- 
ceding administration, were a hindrance rather than a help, 
Northington testily objecting to everything his colleagues pro- 
posed, while Egmont spent most of his time carrying messages 

} Boe, for some of these details, Champigny, Supplément au Minidére de 
HM, Pitt (Cologne, 1766). 


2 See Minutes of Cabinet of July 22, 1705 (Ada. MS. 32068, f. 106). 
* Caldeld Papers, iti, 85, 
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between the King and Lord Bute. The very existence of 
the Ministry depended on the ‘King’s Friends,’ satellites of 
the Court, who had superseded Newcastle's docile majorities. 
The Prussian negotiation was soon dropped, and on other 
points the Ministry could hardly be said to have a policy. 
Their indecision was most marked in respect to America. 
Gage, commanding the troops there, and several of the provin- 
cial governors, alarmed at the disturbances, wrote home for 
instructions how to deal with the men they already called 
rebels. Conway, the Secretery of State, sent no answor 
until October 16, and then lett his correspondents as wise 
as they were before, telling them to combine lenity with 
vigour, merey with resolution, prudence with firmness, é&c. 
Conway bad opposed the Stamp Act, but Dartmouth at the 
Board of Trade was for enforcing it without compunction. 
On December 12 Rockingham, Conway, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Dowdeswell, and Dartmouth declared to a deputation 
of English merchants, who were already alarmed at the loss of 
the American trade, that the right to'tax America would never 
be given up ; @ suspension of the present laws was the most 
they were to expect. Even on this they wore not decided, 
and at a Cabinet meeting held on the eve of the session of 
January 1766 no American policy could be agreed upon, but 
@ message was sent to Mr. Pitt at Bath to ask his advice and 
offer him a place in the Ministry. 

‘The messenger came at a bad moment to Pitt. He had 
already had overtures to join the Ministry; Grafton had 
expressed his willingness to give place to him at any time, 
and even Newcastle had declared that, if his presence was an 
obstacle, he would not remain, although it does not appear 

2 This appears from the correspondence between the King and Egmont 
in the Egmont Papers (bundle labelled ‘Early George III letters’ 1765-6). 
‘The King kept this intrigue as secret as possible and wamed Egmont not to 
let his chariot be seen too often at the palace door (George III to Egmont, 
January 7, 1766). 

1 In July Pits had told General Whitmore that he feared the Ministry were 
‘not sound on the Prussian alliance, and in December Newsastle lamented that 
it had boen ‘totally dropped.’ (Add, MSS. 32968, f. 212; 32972, f. 126.) 


2 This indecision is tho more remarkable since there had already been a 
‘seasion of a few days in the middle of December, 
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that Pitt himself was so informed. To these overtures Pitt 
had not hitherto responded. He remained very guarded in 
his approval of the Ministry, and felt little confidence in 
Rockingham’s capacity, while he still kept harping on poor 
Newcastle's evil influence. If he himself came in, a bed of 
roses, he said, must be made for the duke’s retirement, ‘ for 
any difference of opinion with so venerable and experienced 
@ minister must be fatal to measures.’ At the same time 
he had not yet refused positively. A last act of folly 
decided him. Arriving at Bath on Christmas Day he found 
on his table » Gazette announcing that Lord George Sackville 
had been appointed Vice-Treasurer of Ireland and a Privy 
Councillor, a measure which he regarded as an insult to the 
late King’s memory, to his ministers, to Prince Ferdinand 
and to the court-martial that had condemned him. This 
made him once more suspect Bute’s machinations behind the 
curtain. ‘Can infatuation of power go so far in a moment 
big with dangers of evory kind?’ he wrote to Shelbume, 

... 81 now see how really I was wanted or wished for 
I will come to town as late as I can . . . well assured that 
the most eredulous will not now wish that I should take the 
least confidence.’* When, therefore, the Cabinet’s emissary 
arrived, Pitt replied coldly that he had disapproved of the 
late acts relative to the colonies, but should reserve his full 
opinion to deliver to the House; and that, though ho was 
willing to take office under the Crown, it would not be in a 
ministry containing the Duke of Newcastle. On hearing this 
answer the King refused to risk ‘either his dignity or the 
continuance of his administration by « fresh treaty with that 
gentleman.” 

Whatever may have been Newcastle’s schemes of Whig 
domination, Pitt was wrong in not seeing that the time for 
them was past. Had he come into the Ministry when the first 
overtures were made to him immediately after Cumberland’s 
death,? he would probably have ruled it as absolutely as he 
did his former Ministry. The Whigs were weak and craved a 


1 Wrest Park MSS. (I. Robinson's Memoranda). 
3 Lansdowne House MSS, P, 27. + Graton, p. 62, 
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leader; and though Pitt had no ambition to lead the Whigs 
he would have been able to broaden tho basis of the Ministry 
gradually. But he had become so impatient of the mere 
semblance of inferiority, so set against any form of party 
government, that he would not even lead a ministry that he 
had not constituted. He was anxious to come into power, for 
he took the gloomiest view of the country’s prospects and felt 
once more that he alone could save it. But he required for it 
a direct commission from the King, and in an elaborate letter 
to Shelburne indicated his willingness to form s ministry if 
he were formally approached and given a free hand. 

Faction [he wrote] shakes and corruption saps the country to its 
foundations, while Luxury immssculates and Pleasure dissipates 
the understandings of men. Nor ever in this wretched state of 
the Times are the means such as they might be yet opened in that 
eatent and with that authenticity sufficient to engage a serious and 
close consideration amongst common friends steadily bent on the 
same great object. ‘To speak more plain, until the King is graciously 
pleased to signify his commands to me that I should again lay at 
his feet my poor thoughts upon the formation of a solid system both 
as to the measures and as to the instruments which are to constitute 
that system, and this in such an eztent and with such powers as 
shall leave to the eyes of the world nothing equivocal on the outside 
of it, nor any dark creeping factions within, I see not the least day- 
light for such a broken reed as I am to be of any use.! 

If Pitt was wrong in making himself so difficult of approach 
for the Ministry, he made amends by resuming his part 
as the Great Commoner. He resolved to appear before the 
Grand Inquest of the nation and explain, as he alone could, the 
gravity of the crisis and the measures needed to meet it. On 
the opening day of the session he arrived from Bath and went 
straight to the House of Commons. To the Americans in the 
gallery he came as ‘ an angel or saviour’; to the House he came 
ag a roler: 

alto 
Prospiciens, summa placidum capitt extulit unda. 
1 he draft of this letter appears in Chatham Corr. ii, 358. ‘Tho letter aa 
sent to Shelburne and as quoted in the text isin Lansdowne House MSS. P. 27. 


‘The numerous and meticulous corrections made on the first draft show the 
‘extreme deliberation with which Pitt wrote this desponding letter. 
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The King’s Speech had reflected the ministers’ indecision. January 
Tn his first words Pitt struck the note of calm deliberation !4 1766. 
befitting such an occasion, when the gain or loss of America 
might depend on the decision taken by the House. 


I came to town but to-day: I was a stranger to the tenor of His 
Majesty's Speech and the proposed address until I heard them read 
in this House. Unconcerted and unconnected! I have not the 
means of information: I am fearful of offending through mistake 
and therefore beg to be indulged with a second reading of the 
proposed address. 


Pausing while the clerk read the Address, he then resumed 
his speech. He first blamed the ministers for not summoning 
Parliament sooner. 





As to the late ministry [turning to Grenville who sat near him], 
every capital measure they have taken has been entirely wrong, 
‘As to the present gentlemen [looking at Conway], I have no objection. 
Their characters are fair . . . some of them have done me the 
honour to ask my opinion before they would engage. ‘These will 
do me the justice to own I advised them to engage; but notwith- 
standing—I cannot give them my confidence : pardon me, gentle- 
men (bowing to the Ministry], confidence is a plant of slow growth 
in an aged bosom ; youth is the season of credulity. By comparing 
events with each other, reasoning from effects to causes, methinks 
I plainly discover the traces of an overruling influence? ... I 
have had the honour to serve the Crown, and if I could have sub- 
mitted to influence, I might have still continued to serve; but 
I would not be responsible for others. 


Then, passing from the thought of the Scottish favourite 
to the Seottish nation; he continued :— 


T have no local attachments ; it is indifferent to me whether a man 
was rocked in his cradle on this side or that side of the Tweed. I 
sought for merit wherever it was to be found. It is my boast that 


+ «Unoonnected and unconeulted’ is the version given by Sir R. Dean and 
Lord Charlemont (se Chatham Corr. ii, 364). Pitt obviously did not say 
‘‘unconsulled,’ which would not have beon true, since the Cabinet had sont 
to ask his advice. Tho words given in the text are more oharscteristio, and 
taro to be found both in Walpole’s socount and in Lord George Sackville’s to 
Irwin on Januaty 17 (Historical MSS. Commission, IX, ii, 21). 

2 Thin is no doubt an allusion to Saokville's appointment and hia suspicion 
that it was due to Bute. G 
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I was the first minister who looked for it; and I found it in the 
mountains of the north. I called it forth and drew it into your 
service, a hardy and intrepid rece of men; men who, when left 
by your jealousy, became s prey to the artifices of your enemies, 
and had gone nigh to have overturned the State in the war before 
the last. ‘These men, in the last war, were brought to combat on 
your side: they served with fidelity as they fought with valour, 
and conquered for you in every part of the world: detested be the 
national reflections against them! They are unjust, groundless, 
illiberal, unmanly. When I cessed to serve His Majesty as a 
minister, it was not the country of the man by which I was moved, 
but the man of that country wanted wisdom and held principles 
incompatible with freedom. 


After his lament for the illness that had prevented him from 
bearing testimony against Grenville’s Stamp Act,t 


It is now an act that has passed [he went on} I would speak with 
decency of every act of this House ; but I must beg the indulgence 
of the House to speak of it with freedom... . It is a subject of 
greater importance than over engaged the attention of this House; 
that subject only excepted, when nearly a century ago, it was 
‘the question whether you yourselves were to be bond or free. Tho 
manner in which this sffair will be terminated will decide the 
judgment of posterity on the glory of this kingdom and the wisdom 
of its government during the prevent reign. 

In the meantime . . . I must now, though somewhat unseason- 

ably, leaving the expediency of the Stamp Act to another time, 
speak to @ point of infinite moment. I mean to the right. 
On a question that may mortally wound the freedom of three millions 
of virtuous and brave subjects beyond the Atlantic Ocean, I cannot 
be silent. . . ._It is opinic no right 
to lay @ tax upon the colonies. At the same time, I assert the 
soabeey of Ue “Of this Kingdom over the colonies to be sovereign and 
supreme, in every circumstance of government and legislation 
whatsoever. They are the subjects of this kingdom, equally 
entitled with yourselves to all the natural rights of mankind, and 
the peculiar privileges of Englishmen : equally bound by its laws 
and equally participating of the constitution of this free country. 
‘The Americans are the sons, not the bastards of England. As 
subjects they are entitled to the common right of representation 
‘and cannot be bound to pay taxes without their consent. 


* ‘Tho passage has already been quoted, p. 168. 
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Taxation is no part of the governing power. The taxes are a 
voluntary gift and grant of the Commons alone. . . when therefore 
in this House we give and grant, we give what is our own. But 
in an American tax what do we do? We your Majesty's Commons 
of Grest Britain give and grant to your Majesty—what? Our 
own property? No. We give and grant to your Majesty the 
property of your Majesty's Commons in America. It is an abgurdity 
in terms.) ae 


It bad been argued by some that America was virtually 
represented in Parliament. ‘I would fain know by whom an 
American is represented here? Is he represented by any 
knight of the shire, in any county of this kinglom?’ Then, 
led by this train of thought to probe to the root of their own 
representative system— 


Would to God that respectable representation was augmented 
tos greater number! Or will you tell him that he is represented by 
any representative of » borough—a borough which perhaps ite 
own representatives never saw ? This is what is called ‘ the rotten 
part of the constitution.’ It cannot endure the century. If it 
does not drop it must be amputated. The idea of a virtual repre- 


sentation of America in this House is the most contemptible idga 
that ever entered the head of man: it doos not deserve a serious 
refutation. i 

‘The Commons of America represented in their several assemblies 
have ever been in possession of this their constitutional right of 
giving and granting their own money. They would have been 
slaves if they had not enjoyed it. . . . If this House suffers the 
Stamp Act to continue in force, France will gain more by your 
colonies than sho ever could have done if her arms in the last war 

ad been victorious. 

1 never shall own the justice of taxing America internally until | 

she enjoys the right of representation. In every other point of 





legislation the authority of Parliament is, like the north star, fixed 
for the reciprocal benefit of the parent country and her colonies. 

« The power of Parliament, like the circulation of the human 
heart, active, vigorous and perfect in the smallest fibre of the arterial 
system, may be known in the colonies by tho prohibition of their 


1 Compare with this passage the words of Dulany’s pamphlet (see above, 
p. 188): ‘Tho Commons of Grest Britain, moreover, in their capacity of ropre- 
sretative Sob nly evo nnd gmat the property a esl, bu. «give 
‘and grant . . . © power to tax thom higher stil.’ 
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carrying a hat to market over the line of one province into another, 
or by breaking down a loom in the most distant corner of the British 
Empire in America, and if this power were denied, 1 would not permit 
them to manufacture a lock of wool or a horseshoe or a hobnail. 
In everything you may bind them except that of taking their money 
out of their pockets without their consent. Here I would draw the 
line,— 


sant certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit oonsistere rectum. 


I know not what we may hope or fear from those now in place ; 
but I have confidence in their good intentions. . . . I could not 
refrain from expressing the reflections I have made in my retirement, 
which I hope long to enjoy, bebolding, as I do, ministries changed 
one after another, and passing away like shadows. 





Ho ceased, and there was a long pause. At last Conway 
rose to say that, speaking, he believed, for most of the King's 
servants, he adopted Pitt’s opinions, adding that ho was un- 
conscious of any overruling influence in their councils. Gren- 
ville then entered into a defence of the Stamp Act, recounted 
all his acts of generosity to the * ungrateful people of America,’ 
and accused those who encouraged them of sodition. At this 
Pitt rose once more. He was called to order for speaking twice 
in the ame debate ; but nice customs curtsey to great kings, 
and the House, impatient of forms for Pitt, made St. Stephen's 
Chapel resound with shouts of ‘ Go on, go on.” 

‘Gentlemen,’ ho began, then, recollecting himself, ‘Sir, 
T have been charged with giving birth to sedition in America. 
. » . Sorry Iam to hear the liberty of speech in this House 
imputed ass crime... . It is a liberty I moan to exercise.” 
Then, in language that resounded through the world : 


The gentleman tells us America is obstinate ; America is almost 
in open rebellion. 

Trejoice that America has resisted. 

If its millions of inhabitants had submitted, taxes would soon 
have been laid on Ireland ; and, if ever this nation should have a 
tyrant for its king, six millions of freemen, so dead to all the feelings 
of liberty, would have been fit instruments to make alaves of the 
rest. 
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I come not here armed at all points, with law cases and acta of 
Parliament, with the Statute Book doubled down in dog’s ears to 
defend the cause of liberty. . . . I would not debate a particular 
point of law with the gentleman. I know his abilities. I have 
been obliged to his diligent researches. But for the defence of liberty 
upon a general principle, upon a constitutional principle, it is 
ground on which I stand firm, on which I dare meet any man. 
I draw my ideas of freedom from the vital powers of the British 
constitution, not from the crude and fallacious notions too much 
relied upon, as if we were but in the morning of liberty. . . . I shall 
never bend with the pliant suppleness of some, who have cried 
aloud for freedom, only to have an occasion of renouncing or 
destroying it... . 

Not one of the ministers who have taken the lead of government 
since the accession of King Willism ever recommended a tax like 
this of the Stamp Act. Lord Holifax, educated in the House of 
Commons, Lord Oxford, Lord Orford, a great revenue minister, 
never thought of this. . . . There were not wanting some,! when I 
had the honour to serve his Majesty, to propose to me to bum my 
fingers with an American stamp act. With the enemy at their back, 
with our bayonets at their breasts, in the day of their distress, 
perhaps the Americans would have submitted to the imposition, 
‘but it would have been taking an ungenerous and unjust 
advantage... . 

‘The gentleman boasts of his bounties to America. Are not 
those bounties intended finally for the benefit of this kingdom ? 
If they are not, he has misapplied the national treasures. 

If the gentleman cannot understand the difference between 
internal and external taxes, I cannot help it. But there is a plain 
distinction between taxes levied for the purpose of raising revenue 
and duties imposed for the regulation of trade for the accommoda- 
tion of the subject, although in consequence some revenue may 
accidentally arise from the latter. 

‘The gentleman asks, When were the colonies emancipated ? 
I desire to know when they were made slaves. But I dwell not 
upon words. . . . The profits to Great Britain from the trade of the 
colonies, in all ite branches, is two millions a year.* This is the fund 

+ Another Lord Halifax (eee vol. i, p. 209). 

2 This was an underestimate nooording to a retum on the trade with 
America in 1764, presented to the House of Commons in 1775. From this it 
‘sppears that the exports alone of Great Britain to North America amounted 
in valuo to £2,740,000. (Chatham M88. 81.) In 1767, sccording to the 
official Sgures given by Beor (British Colonial Policy, 137-8) the exporta to 
America wore valued at £2,016,000. 
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that carried you triumphantly through the last war. . . . You owe 
this to America ; this is the price America pays for her protection. 
And shall a miserable financier come with a boast, that he can 
bring ‘ poppercorn into the exchequer, to the loss of millions to the 

tion 2... Iam convinced the whole commercial system of 
‘iin may be altered to advantage. You have prohibited where 
you ought to have encouraged and encouraged where you ought to 
have prohibited. ... Let acta of Parliament in consequence of 
treaties remain, but let not an English minister become « custom- 
house officer for Spain or for any foreign power. . . . 

The gentleman must not wonder he was not contradicted, when, 
as the minister, he asserted the right of Parliament to tax America. 
I know not how it is, but there is a modesty in this House, which 
does not choose to contradict a minister. I wish gentlemen would 
get the better of this modesty. Even that chair, Sir, sometimes 
looks towards St. James's. If they do not, perhaps the collective 
body may begin to abate of its respect for the representative. 
Lord Bacon has told me, that a great question. would not fail of being 
agitsted at one time or another. . . . 

‘A great deal has been said without doors of the power, of the 
strength, of America. It is a topic that ought to be cautiously 
meddled with. If any idea of renouncing allegiance has existed, it 
was but momentary frenzy; and, if the case was cither probable 
or possible I should think of the Atlantic sea as less than a line 
dividing one country from another. In good cause, on @ sound 
Dottom, the force of this country can crush America to/stoms. I 
knov the valour of your troops. I know the skill of your officers. 
. . But on this ground, on the Stamp Act, . . your success 
would be hazardous. America, if she fell, would fall like a strong 
man. She would embrace the pillars of the State and pull down 
the constitution with her. 

Is this your boasted peace? Not to sheathe the sword in its 
scabbard but to sheathe it in the bowels of your brothers, the 
Americans ? Will you quarrel with yourselves, now the whole 
House of Bourbon is united against you? . . . 

‘The Americans have not acted in all things with prudance and 
temper. The Americans have been wronged. They have been 
driven to madness by injustice, Will you punish them for the 


2 Six months later Atticus (poseibly Francis) writes in the Public Advertiser: 
‘The collective body of the nation have begun already not only to abate but 
even to renounce all ite respect for their representatives, having been too 
long and too often convineed of their corruption, pusillanimity, and dependence 
on ministers,” 
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madness you have occasioned ? Rather let prudence and temper 
come first from this side. I will undertake for America that she 
will follow the example. There are two lines of Prior’s, of a man’s 
behaviour to his wife, so applicable to you and your colonies, that 
I cannot help repeating them : 


Be to her faults s little blind, 
Bo to er virtues very kind. 


Upon the whole I beg leave to tell the House what is really my 
opinion. It is that the Stamp Act be repealed absolutely, totally 
and immediately ; that the reason for the repeal should be assigned, 
because it was founded on an erroneous principle. At the same 
time let the sovereign authority of this country over the colonies 
be asserted in a8 strong terms as can be devised, and be made to 
extend to every point of legislation whatsoever : that we may bind 
their trade, confine their manufacturers and exercise every power 
whateoever—except that of taking their money out of their pockets 
without their consent. 

‘Let us be content with the advantages which Providence has 
bestowed upon us. Wehsve attained the highest glory and greatness ; 
let us strive long to preserve them for our own happiness and that 
of our posterity.’ 


Friend and foe were alike struck dumb by these two great 
speeches. Penn said he spoke like a men inspired. ‘ Heavens, 
what a fellow is this Pitt!’ wrote Charlemont, fresh from the 
scene. ‘I had his bust before,? but nothing less than his statue 
shall content me now.’ ‘Such is his influence,’ lamented an 
opponent, ‘ that not a man will be found to arraign his reasoning, 
nor one lawyer to prove that we have a right to tax our colonists. 
Such was the power of Pitt’s intense conviction, such the 


1 This debate is admirably reported. Besides the version of Sir R. Dean, 
assisted by Lord Charlemont, in Chatham Corr., Bancroft has some additional 
phrasce, partly dorived from Moffat's roport to Rhode Island, partly from 
the version in the French archives, Moffat, for example, is responsible for 
the ‘horseshoe and hobnail’ phrase, which is also confirmed by Knox, Eztra 
Oficial Papers, A general confirmation of both versions is afforded by Walpole, 
Backvillo (Historica MSS. Commission IX, iii, 21), and Rouet (Caldwell 
Papera, ili, 59). 

3 According to Timbs, Scheemakers modelled the noble bust of Pitt at 
Stowe, which was bought at tho salo in 1848 by Sir Robert Pool. ‘There is 
cast of this bust at Chevening : Charlomont’s may have booa another cast or 
replica of this, 
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supreme beanty and foree of his language, thet in a House 
which contained hardly a man fully sharing his views the 
Stamp Act from that night wasdoomed. Rockingham himself 
wrote to the King that one mors effort must be made to bring 
into the Ministry the man with the ‘amazing powers and 
influence Mr. Pitt has, whenever he takes part in debate’; 
end he with Grafton extorted a grudging assent from the King 
to approach Pitt once more. But after the negotiation bad 
proceeded so far that Pitt declared his readinoss no longer to 
insist on Temple for the Treasury and to join the Ministry if 
Neweastle and Sackville were removed, Rockingham took it 
out of Grafton’s hands and allowed it to drop. Though 
anxious for Pitt’s name to add lustre to his Ministry, Rocking- 
ham had no intention of yielding the first place, which he saw 
Pitt would assume, and he was at variance with Pitt on the 
right of Parliament to tax America. Hore he found the King 
in sympathy with him. On hearing Rockingham’s account of 
Pitt’s conditions George III is reported to have said: ‘I have 
twice sent for him and offered him terms ; it is now his business 
to wait upon me and solicit me.’ * 

Pitt was therefore left to fight alone. Even Temple, who 
shared Grenville's views on American taxation, had become 
40 estranged that he would sit under the gallery in the House 
condemning and sneering at all Pitt said and ostentatiously 
applauding Grenville" But the lust of battle for the right had 
taken hold of Pitt, and he fought with the same ardour as in 
the Homeric contests of 1755 and 1756. Conway presented 
masses of papers to Parliament to aid its deliberations on 
America, and on January 27, in one of the fullest Houses ever 
seen,® one of Pitt’s friends had the hardihood to offer for 
consideration the Petition of Right sent across the Atlantic 
by the hastily summoned congress of American provinces. 


1 Caldwell Papers, ili, 62. Bancroft has the fullest account of this negotia- 
tion, Details aro also to bo found in the.Grafton and Shelburne Memoirs and 
in the Rockingham Memoirs, where the King’s letter in vol. i p. 271, evidently 
refers to the report of Pitt's terms brought back by Grafton and Rockingham. 

4 Historical M88. Commission, TX, ili, 22 (Sackville). 

* Garth to South Carolina (quoted by Bancroft). 

* See above, p. 185. 
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Grenville objected to admitting a petition from this ‘ dangerous 
and federal union.’ 


Dangerous and federal! [exclaimed Pitt] Why! itis the evil genius January 
of this country that has riveted amongst them this union, no more 27 1766. 


‘dangerous and federal’ than a meeting at the Albemarle Street 
Club or on Newmarket Heath. The Americans originally fled from 
the Star Chamber and the High Commission Court, and in comparison 
of this country the desert smiled upon them.! Now if, as I assert, 
Parliament cannot tax America without her consent, the original 
compact with the colonies is actually broken and they have the 
Fight to resist.” 

“At such a doctrine,’ rejoined Norton, the loud-voiced 
Attorney-General of the ‘ drunken porters’ speech, ‘ my blood 
runs cold: the gentleman sounds the trumpet of rebellion, for 
which he should be sent to another place.” ‘Send me if you 
dare,’ in effect retorted Pitt, and Norton collapsed. 

One cheering incident encouraged Pitt on thisday. Edmund 
Burke, Rockingham’s private secretary, made his maiden 
speech in favour of admitting the petition, and by his eloquence 
at once leaped into the first rank of that splendid band of orators 
which shed glory on the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
The veteran master of them all welcomed the hope of the 
‘Whigs with gracious courtesy : ‘The young member has anti- 
cipated my arguments with so much ingenuity and eloquence 
that there is little left for me to say; I congratulate him on 
his success and his friends on the value of the acquisition they 
have made.’ But Burke, who had not Pitt’s consuming love 
of liberty, did not abide with him long.* 

While the House of Commons was listening to clerks droning 
out the contents of the American papers and examining 
witnesses, Pitt was gathering strength at Hayes. ‘ Business 
in the House swarms,’ he wrote to his wife, ‘ but the bees never 
settle.’ He read all the evidence, and, when serious business 


+ Compare again Dulany’s pamphlet, ‘ Tho English subjects who left their 
native country to settle in the wilderness of America have the privileges of other 
lishmen.” 


* During Pitt's Ministry the Duchess of Queensbory had sont an 


J wpplication on behalf of Burke, then already known for his Treatise, for the 
appointment of consul at Madrid, But Pitt appointed somebody elze. 
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was resumed, came back refreshed. On February 8, 1766, 
Conway introduced a series of resolutions embodying tho 
Ministry's policy. Tho first ran: ‘That Great Britain hath 
and ought to have full right and power to bind the Amaricans 
in all cases whatsoever.’ Barré's amendment, to leave out the 
last four words of the resolution, brought to the front the great 
principle for which Pitt was fighting: ‘No taxation without 
representation.’ Burke spoke again, already against Pitt's 
views, arguing so strongly for England’s right of taxation that 
his speech was applauded by tho Gronville party as ‘ far superior 
to that of every other speaker.’ All the lawyers spoke on the 
‘same side. Pitt's speech was chiefly an attempt to answer the 
lawyers in their own style. ‘Your first act,’ he said, ‘is to 
vote that a supply be granted, and till that is done the whole 
legislature stegnates.’ From this he argued that the right of 
taxation could be distinguished from general legislation, 
because the representative House alone granted taxation, 
which could not be altered by Lords or King. Thence he soared 
to those general principles of government on which he loved 
to dwell. Some speaker had declared it unwise to pry too 
closely into ‘ fundamentals’ like the right of taxation. 


Not look into foundstions ! [he cried] What would this doctrine 
have concluded when prerogative was thought fundamental ? 
Machiavel tells you you should look often into your Principles : 
what else produced the Reformation? What revived liberty in 
this country? . .. If liberty be not countenanced in America it 
will sicken, fade, and die in this country. . . . The colonies are too 
great an object to be grasped but in the arms of affection. * 


Yet Barré and Beckford alone supported Pitt. At four in 
the morning the resolution declaratory of Parliament's right 
to tax as well as legislate for America was carried with hardly 
a dissentient voice. Nine years later the existence of this act 
‘on the Statute Book was asserted by Congress to be one of 
the reasons that determined America to take up arms. 

But, this point once decided, Pitt had it all his own way- 


1 There is an excellent account of this debate by Grey Cooper in Record 
Office, Treasury Papers, 372, printed in American Hist. Review, xvii, 3. 
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Hitherto, he said, his support had been of little efficacy to 
American liberty, for he stood ‘ almost naked in that House, 
like a primeval parent ; naked, because innocent; naked, 
because not ashamed.’ But in the debate of February 5, on 
Conway's remaining resolutions, Pitt took the direction upon February 
him as if ho bad been in office: ‘the oracle has spoken; the 5 1766. 
ministers have prostrated themselves before it,’ sneered Wedder- 
burn, The second resolution, declaring that there had been 
tumulis in America, was passed after a successful protest from 
Pitt against words of greater condemnation ; so was the third, 
declaring certain votes of the assemblies illegal. The fourth, 
calling for condign punishment on the rioters, was dropped 
on Pitt's suggestion. The fifth recommended compensation 
for sufferers by the riota: Pitt agreed with a conciliatory 
form of words proposed by Grenville, and went away carly, 
after telling the ministers that he approved of their conduct 
and would support them. Two days later, though suffering 
extremely from gout, Pitt came to oppose Grenville’s motion 
for enforcing the Stamp Act. The act was about to be repealed, February 
he asserted with confidence, and yet for its few remaining 7 1766. 
‘weeks was it to be put into force amidst scones of bloodshed and 
military execution that would make the Committee shudder ? 
And supposing the mesiage announcing its repeal wore delayed 
—when Secretary of State he had known the flest wind-bound 
in the Channel for nine or eleven weeks—the governors might 
go on enforcing it long after it had boon ropealed. Thon, ox- 
cusing himself for illness, he left the Committee, which rejected 
Grenville’s motion by 274 to 184.1 

On February 21 Conway moved in Committee for leave 
to bring in a bill repesling the Stamp Act. In spite of the 
majority on the 7th the fate of this motion was by no means 
certain. The King had hinted to some of his friends that, 
though willing to modify, he was against repealing the act, 
and had explicitly told two of his houschold they might vote 


1 Grenville was highly affronted because Pitt did not wait to boar his 
‘answer to what he called an ‘insolent and overbearing spocch.’ Next day 
Pitt exonsed himself to Grenville, aaying thet he meant no discourteay, but was 
tooill tostay. (Grenville Papers, ii, 281.) 
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against repeal. To Rockingham, who asked for an explanation, 
he had shuffled out of this position, but his real feelings were 
well known at Court. On the other hand the commercial 
community were clamorous for repeal : all trade with America 
bad suddenly ceased ; orders bad been cancelled, and debts 
amounting, it was said, to over four millions sterling 
could not be collected ; the distress had spread to the English 
manufacturing districts, where work had been reduced owing 
to the cessation of American trac On the eventful day the 
lobby of the House, the Court of Requests and all the avenues 
were beset with American merchants eager to hear the issue. 
Pitt, though still suffering from gout in the leg, wrote to Lady 
Chatham : ‘I must get up to the House as Ican; when I am 
in my place I feel I am tolerably able to remain through the 
debate and ery Aye! to the repeal with no sickly voice.’ The 
debate was long. Pitt, as usual now, followed Grenville. 
“ Begging to stand a feeble isthmus between English partiality 
and American violence,’ he was in most conciliatory mood. 
He knew the danger which the bill ran, and did his utmost 
to quiet the fears of those who, having already voted for the 
right of taxation, feared that the repeal of the Stamp Act 
might be teken as sign of weakness. While reiterating his 
conviction that Parliament had no right to lay internal taxes 
on Americe, he reassured the weaker members by emphasizing 
his resolution to keep the colonists subordinate in other forms 
of legislation. His efforts were crowned with success: ai 
half past one in the morning the Committee divided and 
gave leave for the repeal by 275 to 167. As the ministers 
filed out into the lobby after the division Conway was 
received with enthusiastic huzzas by the waiting crowds: 
when Pitt hobbled out on crutches, gaunt, alone, the crowds 
were hushed to silence and reverently took off their hats 
to him, then burst out into uncontrollable shouts of triumph. 
“Joy to you, my dear love,’ wrote Lady Chatham when 
she heard tho nows; ‘tho joy of thousands is yours, under 
Heaven, who has crowned your endeavours with such happy 
success. I will hope that ... what you saw yesterday and 
what . . . you heard, the gratitude of a rescued people, have 
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cured you’; and for the first time the children could enter 
into the triumph. Hester and John were pleased: ‘eager 
Mr. William ’ was bound to be go. To Pitt, now for a moment 
his old self once more, it was pure joy. 


Happy indeed [he responded on the same day] was the scene of 
this glorious morning . . . when the sun of liberty shone once more 
upon country, too long benighted, My dear love, not all the 
applauding joy which the hearts of animated gratitude saved from 
despair and bankruptcy, uttered in the lobby could touch me, in 
any degree, like the tender and lively delight, which breathes in 
your warm and affectionate note . . . Wonder not if I should find 
myself in a placid and sober fovor, for tumultuous erultation you 
know I think not permitted to feeble mortal successes. . . . Thanks- 
givings to protecting Heaven, for all our happy deliverances!’ 


One more effort was required before the good work was 
perfected. On March 4 the Bill declaratory of Parliament's March 4, 
legislative right, and the Stamp Act Repeal Bill were brought 17 
up for third reading. On the first he made a leat appeal to 
the House to leave out the phrase implying a right of taxation. 


I am no overheated enthusiastic leveller [he said] . . . but a 
solitary unconversing man, and not a very reading man either ; 
but I love old books and old friends, and, though my books and my 
opinions may be nonsensical, I shall adhere to them; and I never 
gave my dissent with more dislike to a question than I now give at 
present. 

On the repeal of the Stamp Act, which was now assured, he 
had little to say beyond expressing a doubt 

if there would have been a minister to be found who would have dared 
to dip the royal ermines in the blood of the Americans for such an 
act. This country, like a fine horse, to use a beautiful expression of 
Job, whose neck is clothed in thunder—if you soothe and stroke it 
you may do anything ; but if an unskilful rider takes it in hand, he 
will find that, though not vicious, yet it has tricks. I repeat it, 
I never had greater satisfaction than in the repeal of this Act. 

‘The Americans who had pinned their faith to Pitt as their 
deliverer had not been deceived, and when news of the repeal 
came to them they justly attributed nearly all the merit to 
him. ‘The triumph of the war-minister was oclipsed by that of 
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the champion of liberty. The clergy from the pulpit chanted 
his praises. Mr. Appleton of Boston dedicated his thanksgiving 
sermon to Mr. Pitt, who, he said, ‘in spite of his chronical 
grievous malady of body appeared in that august assembly 
in all his flannels.’? ‘To you,’ said Mayhew, apostrophizing 
him, ‘ grateful America attributes that she is reinstated in her 
former liberties. America calls you over and over again her 
father ; live long in health, happiness and honour; be it late 
when you must cease to plead the cause of liberty on earth.’ * 
In most of the towns of America news of the repeal and of Pitt’s 
great speech was hailed with popular rejoicing. Charleston 
was illuminated on May 5 and loyal toasts were drunk to the 
King, ‘the great patriot Mr. Pitt, and our worthy friends in 
England.’ At New York on the King’s birthday an ox was 
roasted whole, the quality met at a public dinner, beer and 
gfog were distributed to the populace, and a St. George’s flag 
was shown with a large board inscribed ‘George, Pitt and 
Liberty,’ ‘the word Pitt the most distinguished.’ Several 
assemblies formally thanked Pitt, and statues of him were 
erected at the public expenss at Dedham in Massachusetts, 
Charleston, and New York.? In the first outburst of joy at 
the repeal of the Stamp Act the Americans hardly noticed 
Pitt's failure to expunge from the Declaratory Act the orninous 
words implying that such taxation might be reimposed ; 
they passed over his own stern phrase about forbidding them 
to manufacture a hobnail or s horseshoe. 

Preoecupied as he was during this session by the over- 
whelming grievances of the Americans, Pitt did not forget the 
mistakes of the last Ministry in England. At the request of 
Dowdeswell, Chancellor of the Exchequer, he came to second 
8 motion for repealing the inquisitorial provisions of the cider 
tax, and by his advocacy persuaded the House to reverse its 


2 There is s copy of this sermon in the Chatham M'SS., ‘ Dediosted to the 
Rt, Hon, William Pitt, Eag.; all the Friends of Virtue and Patrons of 
‘Freedom.’ 

27, Hollis roooived eight copies of Dr. Mayhew’s ‘ master-eormon,’ one 
of which he forwarded to Pitt. 

* Bee note at end of chapter on some statues of Pitt erected in America, 
with references for details of the rejoicings. 
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previous decision. Hoe also took up the question of general 
warrants and search warrants which the abortive debates of 
Fobrnary 1764 had left in suspense.’ On April 28, 1766, these 
warrants were declared illegal in casea of libel. But this April 22- 
restricted condemnation did not go far enough for Pitt: to 2 176% 
settle the question once for all, he moved that ‘a gonoral 
warrant for seizing and apprehending any person or persons, 
being illegal except in cases provided for by act of Parliament, 
is, if executed upon » member of this House, breach of the 
privilege of this House,’ comprehensive resolution which 
protected the subject ss well as the member of Parliament 
against the arbitrary exercise of authority. In the debate 
Norton and other prerogative lawyers still quibbled on the 
liberty of the subject and exhibited a Westminster Hall inso- 
lence ; but the general feeling had much changed within two 
years, and even Grenville, in a wonderful spring-tide of liberty, 
pledged himself to support Pitt. In a speech, of which it 
was said that ‘no man ever rode a better-dressed horse, or 
brought him up to the object which made him snort, with 
more address than the rider did upon that cccasion,’ Pitt 
easily triumphed over all opposition to his motion. 

Twice Pitt thought it necessary to oppose the Ministry, 
once on their commercial reforms,* and again on his favourite 
militia, which had always been derided, if not feared, by 
Hardwicke and Newcastle and their school. Dowdeswell 
now refused to propose the necessary funds for it, and though 
Onslow, another lord of the Treasury, brought up the vote, 
it had been severely cut down. Pitt was up in arms at once, April 17, 
and, by his threats to go to the farthest corner of the island to 1700. 
overtum any ministers who were the enemies of the militia, 
forced them to propose the full amount needed for its estab- 
lishment.? Pitt indeed was not satisfied with the Ministry. 





4 Boo above, p. 166. + Soo above, p. 183. 

* Bee Chatham Corr. li, 412, and Walpole, George IT. Walpole, though in- 
‘valuable for his reporta of speeches, is never to be trusted in his sooount of 
motives. His comment on Pitt's speech, ‘This was all grimace: he did not care 
4 fot about the militis,” is ludicrous. Another eyewitness wrote that ' Pitt 
behaved nobly in tho militia business.’ (Hsstorical MSS. Commission, XIV, 
ix, 209.) 
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They wore an undistinguished set of men to be rulers of a 
great nation and had not shown any capacity or initiative. 
Their greatest achievements for liberty had been dragged 
out of them by Pitt. Even where he could collaborate with 
them he felt little confidence in their sincerity, while the 
divergence of opinion on the parliamentary right of taxation 
cut very deep. The party complexion of the Ministry was, in 
his eyes, another unpardonable defect. In the last great 
debate on the repeal of the Stamp Act he had made this plain. 
A few days before Grenville and Bedford had made an abject 
attempt to regain Bute’s favour and had beon haughtily re- 
pulsed, Bute telling them that he would not factiously oppose 
the King’s ministers. Pitt rallied Grenville on this rebuff, of 
which, he said, ‘a bird in the air’ had told him. Grenville 
retorted that another bird had reported Pitt’s interviews with 
the King and Bute. But the Bute bugbear had no more terrors 
for Pitt. Though unwilling to see Bute s minister he con- 
domned Grenville's persecution of Bute’s relations and, much 
to the excitement of the quidnunes, praised Bute as» man. 
‘Then, turning to the Whigs, he declared himself as ready to 
co-operate with the Tories as in the days of the war, when they 
had zealously supported his measures. 


In England [he said] there are two possible varieties of ministry. 
One consists of men in favour with the public, the other of men in 
favour at Court. I have come to the conclusion that a combination 
of the two kinds would produce the best ministry. 


For these reasons Pitt steadily ignored Rockingham’s 
renewed attempts to sound him for a place in the Ministry, 
all the more since they were made in the grudging and almost 
condescending ‘ tone of a minister, master of the Court and of 
the public: making opening to men who are seekers of offices 
and candidates for ministry’; and at last he sternly replied 
that he was ‘under an impossibility of conferring upon the 





+ Pitt hd been plessed with Bute’s declaration in the House of Lords on 
February 6, that ‘the King himecli would not blame him or otber lords for 
‘obeying the dictates of their consoionce on important affairs of atate’ (quoted 
in Bancroft), 
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matter of administration without his Majesty’s commands.’ 1 
Tn a speech at the end of the session he laid down publicly the 
terms on which ho could ongago to take office. This specoh is 
also memorable for its solemn farewell to the House. When 
Pitt delivered it he seemed to have a foreboding that he would 
not have many more opportunities of addressing those among 
whom for thirty years he had reigned supreme. 


Iam going [he said] on account of my health first to Bath and April 24, 
then to a place still farther off. I know not when I shall return 1768. 
again to this House, but I wish, for the sake of our dear country, that 

all our factions might cease. I could wish that a ministry might be 
fixed, such as the King should appoint and the public approve; 
that in it men might be properly adapted to the employments they 

are appointed to, and whose names are known in Europe, to convey 

an idea of dignity to this Government both at home and abroad. 

If ever I were sgain admitted, as I have been, into the Royal 
presence, it would be independent of any personal connection 
whateoover. 


Pitt was soon called upon to put these doctrines into 
practice. A few days after bo had left for Bath, Grafton 
resigned office on the ground that without Pitt the administra- 
tion had no strength or solidity. ‘Under him,’ Grafton told 
the House of Lords, ‘ I should be willing to serve in any capacity, 
not only as a general officer, but as a pioneer; and for him I 
would take up the spade and mattock.’ His place was filled 
by the Duke of Richmond, another great-grandson of Charles IT. 
But Northington, the Chancellor, saw that it would not do. 
He cavilled and growled at every measure brought before the 
Cabinet, and, when asked his opinion on tho constitution for 
the new provinees in America, intimated to his colleagues that 
they were not fit to decide upon it. Finally he went to the 
King and advised him to send for Pitt. By this time Pitt's 
various offences had been wiped out in the royal breast by his 
* dutiful and handsome conduct in the summer,’ when he had 
made allusion to his former interviews with the King and had 
declared for the abolition of factions. On July 8 George III 
wrote directly to him, desiring his thoughts on ‘an able and 


* Chatham Corr. ii, 307-402 ; Fitzmaurice, Shelburne, i, 260-4. 
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dignified ministry * formed on the principles of his speech of 
April 24. Pitt at once answered the call, travelling to London 
post-haste from Burton Pynsent. On July 11 he arrived to 
accept once more the task of forming a ministry entirely 
according to his own ideas. 


Nore on some Starvgs or Prrr mw AMeRica 


I. Only the base now remains of the Pitt statue erected at 
Dedham, Mass. (Mass, Hist. Soc. Proc, 2nd series, iv, 298.) 

IL. The New York statue was petitioned for by a meeting of 
citizens held at Burns’s Coffee House on June 23, 1766. The 
marble statue representing Pitt in a Roman toga was put up in 
Wall Street to the order of the Assembly on September 7, 1770. 
It had the following inscription on the base : 

‘This statue of theRt. Hon. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, was 
erected as a public testimony of the grateful sense the colony of 
New York retains of the many eminent services he rendered to 
America, particularly in promoting the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
aD. 1770, 

In 1775 some English soldiers cut off the head and right hand of 
the statue. In 1863 the headless trunk was still standing at the 
corner of Franklin Street and West Broadway (sid. 292). 

IIL. The House of Assembly of North Carolina voted £1000 for 
a marble statue of Pitt to be erected in Charleston, because of ‘ the 
great veneration and respect they have for his person and the 
obligations they lie under, in common with the rest of His Majesty's 
American subjects, as well for his services in general to his King and 
country as for his noble, disinterested, and generous assistance 
towards obtaining the repeal of the Stamp Act.’ Garth, their 
agent in London, writing on July 9, 1766, says he has consulted Pitt 
on the sculptor: Roubilisc being dead, Wilton and Reid were the 
best sculptors left, and Pitt had chosen Wilton, who had recently 
finished the statue for Cork (see above, p. 121). On May 17, 1770, 
the statue arrived at Charleston in the Carolina packet, the owners 
having refused to charge freight for it. It was put up amidst public 
rejoicings in the public square, and in the evening a banquet was held 
at which forty-five toasts were given. In 1780 the right arm was shot 
off by » cannon ball from an English ship. In 1794 it was removed 
to make room for the traffic, and during removal was guillotined 
by some Franco-phil enthusiasts. In 1808 it was re-erected, 
and in 1881 restored and set up in the City Park. It seems to 
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have been a replica of the Cork statue. (Magazine of American 
History, vol. 8, pp. 214 6q9., and see also frontispiece to Kimball) 

Winsor (‘History of America,’ vi, 109) mentions portrait 
of Pitt subscribed for bya meeting held at Worcester Court House. 
Tt was painted by Peele of Maryland from Wilton’s statue. It 
is now in the House of Delegates at Richmond. 


CHAPTER XXII 


OHATHAM’S MINISTRY 


Now ee that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like swoot bella jangled, out of tane and harsh, 
Smaxzsrzane, Homldt, ili, 1. 


1—Tas Arrampr ar Union 


*Lup-a-atgroy! going at such a rate!’ exclaimed honest 
Smith, one of Pitt's servants, when he met his master four miles 
out of Marlborough, driving hell-for-leather to London in 
obedience to the King’s commands. To one in Pitt’s frail 
health the pace was killing ; and he was already in a fever when 
ho arrived on Friday July 11. Long interviews with the King 
on Saturday and with Conway on Sunday made him worse. 
On Monday he was so ill that he left his friends the Hoods, 
with whom he bad been staying in Harley Street, and accepted 
a certain Charles Dingley’s kindly offer of his house at North 
End on Hampstead Heath, where the air was cooler and more 
invigorating. Here on Wednesday ,Temple came to see him 
and discuss a renewed offer of the Treasury. Their talk, which 
was long and stormy, was begun at North End House and 
continued during an airing they took on the Heath in Pitt's 
coach. Temple was prepared to give up the pretensions to 
office of his brother George Grenville, with whom he was now 
closely allied, but for himself required equality if not supe- 
riority to Pitt. He wanted a Treasury Board of his own 
choosing, a place for Lyttelton and a sseretaryship of State for 
Gower, one of Bedford's adherents. But Pitt was resolved to 
208 
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choose his own ministry: when it was formed he and Temple 
might go pari passu, but not before. Lyttelton be contemp- , 
tuously offered to console with a pension, he would not admit 
Gower as Secretary of State, and he refused to turn out all 
Rockingham’s Treasury Board. Under such conditions ‘I 
should go in like a child, to go out like a fool,’ angrily ejacu- 
lated Temple, and went off next day to Stowe full of spite and 
jealousy, which he confided to the world in a bitter pamphlet 
compiled by two docile hacks. So ends Temple's political con- 
nection with Pitt, a connection thus savagely summed up by 
one of Pitts supporters : ‘Had he not fastened himself into 
Mr. Pitt’s train, and acquired thereby such an interest in the 
great man, he might have crept out of life with as little notice 
as he crept in; and gone off with no other degree of oredit, than 
that of adding a single unit to the bills of mortality." But 
though the political loss to Pitt. was not great, he was deeply 
affected by the breach with his old companion. The quarrel 
left him so ill and exhausted that for several days he could 
see nobody, and his wife had to hurry up from Somersetshire 
to nurse him back to strength. 

‘The plan upon which Pitt and the King were agreed was \\ 
to form a ministry so comprehensive that no faction or party 
could claim a predominance. Their aims, no doubt, were 
different. George III regarded the destruction of party as the 
means of acquiring uncontrolled power for the patriot king: 
Pitt, by abolishing faction, wished to unite all for the common 
task of forwarding his own national policy. This was no new 
ideal, but the one he bad long struggled towards in the days 
of Walpole, Carteret, and the Pelhams.* In his previous 
ministries he had carried with him Tories as well as Whigs, 
but the experience of 1757 had taught him that even so he was 
powerless without Newcastle's organized votes. Now he hoped, /” 


2 Temple's pamphlet was An Enquiry into the Conduct of a date Rt. Hon. 
Commoner, written by Cotes and Almon, but containing details of private 
conversations which could only have been known to Temple. This pamphlot 
‘was answered in A short view . . . of adate Rt. Hon. Commoner, and Seasonable 
Befedions, ko. Terople’s view was also restated in An Examination of the 
Principles and Boosted Disinterestedness of a late Rt. Hon. Gentleman. 
* See vol. i, pp. 128-0. 
You m P 
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by enlisting support from overy section, to put his Ministry 
on 40 broad basis that it would no longer be dependent on 
the good humour of the strongest party leader. The time 
appeared ripe for such an experiment. Most of the questions 
of principle which bad lately divided parties seamed settled : 
the Stamp Act had been repealed ; the liberty of the subject 
had been vindicated by the recent resolution on general 
warrants; even the Peace of Paris could not now be upset, 
while the growing strength of the Bourbon Powers was becoming 
an almost unanswerable argument for Pitt's policy of a northern 
alliance. On the other hand problems had arisen for which the 
co-operation of all good citizens was urgently needed. The 
affairs of the East India Company had to be regulated and 
their rights in conquered territory determined. The govern- 
ment of Canada was still unsettled, the affections of America 
not yet recovered. At home there was distress from bad har- 
vests, with general restlessness and discontent. Pitt hoped 
by another broad-bottom sdministration to inaugurate a 
period of repose and orderly reform as necessary to the country 
now as in Pelham’s day after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
After Temple's refusal Pitt had little further difficulty in 
forming his Cabinet. Of the late ministers Conway, the 
Secretary of State for the Northern Department and North- 
ington alone were retained. Conway had warmly weleomed 
Pitt’s opening on American policy and had always been anxious 
for a less exclusively Whig Ministry, and he was looked upon 
as & hostage for the good behaviour of his old associates. 
Northington, the friend of the King and of all ministries at the 
outset, was consoled for the loss of the Chancollorship by tho 
Presidency of the Council, a pension and a lucrative reversion. 
Camden, the upholder of liberty from the Bench, who had 
added another claim to Pitt's favour by making a ‘ divine *? 
speech in the House of Lords against the pretended right to 
tax America, succeeded Northington as Lord Chancellor. 


1 The opithot was Pitt's, In this debate Camden found only four young 
‘peers to vote with him, and much ridicule was csst on ‘ the popalar judge who 
seriously and bona fide joined in opinion with four boys in opposition to 195 
sensible men’ who upheld the right of taxation, (Caldwell Papers, ii, 70.) 
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Grafton’s devotion to Pitt was rewarded by the offer of the 
Treasury, which he accepted after some demur. For his own 
old post of Secretary of State for the Southern Department \ 
Pitt proposed Shelburne, whose views on America coincided 
with his own, and after some difficulty overcame the King's 
objection to the appointment. These five, with Pitt at their / 
head, formed the Cabinet as he originally designed it. With 
such a cabinet Pitt had once more the prospect of ‘ agreeable 
conversations.’ ‘ If ever a cabinet,’ wrote the French envoy 
to Choigeul, ‘ can hopefor the rare privilege of unanimity, it is 
this, in which Pitt will see none but persons whose imagination 
he has subjugated, whose premature advancement is due to his 
choice, whose expectations of permanent fortune rest on him 
alone,’* Apart from Pitt and Northington it was a singularly 
young cabinet, and was composed of men untrammelled by 
past traditions, full of hope and confidence in their great leader, 
and inspired by a genuine love of liberty. 

Its great weakness lay in the House of Commons. Conway 
was amiable but weak; he was no statesman and had none of 
the qualities of a loader. This would havo mattorod little had 
Pitt remained to lead him and the House. But this was not to 
be. To the surprise of his colleagues Pitt chose for himself the 
post of Lord Privy Seal, an ancient office of dignity, to which no 
active duties are attached. But on July 28, when the Cabinet 
went to St. James's to kiss hands, their surprise was turned 
to consternation. Grafton arrived to find Pitt in the Closet, 
and Camden and Northington outside holding an agitated con- * 
versation. Had Grafton heard, they asked, that Mr. Pitt was‘ 
leaving the House of Commons by his own wish, and that an 
earldom had been conferred upon him ? No, answered Grafton, 
it was news to him; and it camo to him with as great a 


} Geo above, p. 123. * Bancroft, ii, 225. 

4 The salary of the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal was £1,175 per annam with 
‘9 daily allowanco of sixtogn dishes of meat. ‘This porquisito was, in accordance 
with the usual custom, commuted for » payment of £4 0 day. (See Record 
Office, King's Warrant Book 58—Warrant to Treasury of August 11, 1766.) 
But Chatham was not s good bargainer for himself. The Privy Seal he 
‘ruoceeded had enjoyed £4,000 a year instead of under £3,000, (Chathom M3. 
‘31, Dingley to Lady Chatham.) 
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shock as to the others. To all of them the whole strength of the 
Ministry seemed to depend on Pitt’s presence in.the House of 
Commons: in the Lords he would lose half his power and all 
the popularity he owed to his greatest title, The Great Com- 
moner. They were interrupted in these gloomy reflections by 
the sudden appearance from the Closet of Pitt, who, without 
vouchsafing a word of explanation, told them that the measure 
was fixed and left them to make the best of it. Next day the 
King wrote to Pitt that he had signed the warrant for his 
Peerage in the full confidence ‘that the Earl of Chatham will 
zealously give his aid towards destroying all party distinctions, 
and restoring that subordination to Government which can 
alone preserve that inestimable blessing, Liberty, from degener- 
ating into Licentiousness.’ On July 80 it was announced in 
the Gazette that William Pitt bad been advanced to the 
dignities of a viscount and earl of Great Britain by the titles of 
‘Viscount Pitt of Burton Pynsent and Earl of Chatham in 
the county of Kent.’ 

‘The forebodings of Chatham's Cabinet were not far wrong. 
Tho almost universal feeling about his change of style was 
conveyed to him in the blunt words of an old soldier wounded 
in his wars: * My lord,’ wrote Major Corry from Bandon, near 
Cork, ‘ I will be plain and honest with you and tell you numbers 
of the first people here are displeased at your accepting of & 
peerage, as you could not be more honourable than you were.’ 
Pitt's enemies were not so gentle in their expression of dis- 
approval. The pension and the peerage to his wife were raked 
up once more; all his personal characteristics: his gout, his 
love of pomp, his use of long words and of high-sounding 
phrases, his occasional obscurity of language, his seclusion, his 
inheritances, were again cast in his teeth in hundreds of 
Ismpoons, squibs, pamphlets, pasquinades, epigrams, ribald 
puns and jests, satires, heroic and pastoral poems and carica- 
tures. The ghosts of Pulteney, Earl of Bath, the Duchess of 
Marlborough snd Sir William Pynsent were raised to convict 
him of deserting his principles and betraying his country. ‘I 
will not censure him,’ says one, ‘ for the avarice of a pension 

* Chatham M88, 27 (October 21, 1766). 
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nor the melancholy ambition of a title. These were objects 
which he perbaps looked up to, though the rest of the world 
thought them far beneath his acceptance,’ 
Here dead to fame lies Patriot Will, 
His monument his seat, 
His title are his epitaph 
His robes his winding shest, 

sang another.1 Burke wrote to Rockingham with malicious 
joy from Dublin: ‘ there is still a twilight of popularity round 
the great peer, but it fades away every moment, and the 
people here, who, in general, only reflect back the impressions 
of London, are growing quite out of humour with him.’ Even 
his friends hung their heads. The poet Gray and Thomas 
Hollis the antiquarian reflected the disappointment of sober 
non-perty men, and talked of him as totally lost in parchment 
and Butism'; the City, which had ordered illuminations to 
celebrate his return to power, countermanded them ; Frederic 
the Great lamented the loss of influence from his peerage. 
Choiseul likened him to Samson with his hair cut ; his joy at 
his great adversary’s unpopularity was only tempered by the 
fear that he might engage in provocative measures to restore 
himeelf in the people's favour.* 

This violent ebullition of malice and disappointment is 
one of the greatest tributes to the’hold which the Great Com- 
moner had gained over the imagination of the people. In the 
House of Commons he had championed their cause, and by 
accepting a pocrage he was thought guilty of an act of desertion. 

1 Many of these effusions are to be found in The New Foundling Hospital 
for Wit. A Genuine Coledion of . . . Pieces (London, 1768) purports to be « 
‘complete collection of equibs both for and against Chatham, the latter vastly 
Preponderating. ‘The following is a characteristic ‘ Advertizement': ‘Lost 
or Mislaid ; Two ounces and s half of Popularity wrepp'd up in an old city 
address, Whoever haa found the same and will bring it to Ephraim Dingle 
‘Dangle, et the laminated House near North End shall be rewarded with an 
old Black Mask, a pair of Old Cratches and the Shoo part of an Old Jack Boot.’ 
The collection oxtenda to 102 pages of close print. Among the pamphlete 
may be noted: Pynaent's Ghost ; A Letter from William, B. of Bath in the 
Shades, to William; E. of Chatham, ai Court; A Vindication of the Conduct of 
the late Right Hon. Commoner ; An Examination of the Principles of a late Right 
Hon. Genileman, The British Museum also contains many caricatures of thia 
Period om Chatham and his peerage. 

* Fitzmaurice, Shelburne, i, 282, and Af. Eir. Angl. Cor. Pol. 471, 34, 
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The belief was natural. The House of Commons, though not a 
truly representative body, and liable to corruption, could, under 
the sway of great orator like Pitt, show considerable inde- 
pendence at times of national crisis. The House of Lords, on 
the other hand, in spite of the enormous influence of individual 
peera, had hardly more direct power than ita present successor, 
while the secrecy of its conclaves enabled it to exercise less 
effect on public opinion than is possible to-day with its amply 
roported debates. By retiring‘to contemplate the tapestry’ 
Pitt not only lost prestige but also the power of imposing his 
will on the only branch of the legislature that could compete 
with the power of the Crown. In the first session of his Ministry 
this was made manifest. When he wanted to elicit the opinion 
of the Commons on high questions of policy and to guide them 
to a right conclusion he could no longer act for himself, but had 
to delogate the task to Beckford, who proved o poor substitute. 

Nevertheless Pitt judged this sacrifice of power and popu- 
larity to be necessary. He was still under the delusion that his 
most redoubtable foe was the old Whig oligarchy, whose strong- 
hold was in the Lords, since Fox and the King had made the 
Whigs powerless in the House of Commons. He may well have 
thought that Grafton and Shelburne, without enough experience 
to stand up sgainst Newcastle and Rockingham, needed his 
help more than Conway. Had Temple represented him in the 
Lords he might still have attempted to guide the House of 
Commons, for, when ho saw Templo at North End Houso, he 
does not seem to have said anything about taking a peerage? 

2 In aaketch of a ministay in Chatham MSS. 14, obviously drawn up during 
the Rockingham Ministry, Pitt contemplated a third Secretary of State, 
apparently for Amorica, and intended to take the post himeelf aa a commoner. 
Tho threo secrotaries in this sketch aro thus allocated: Lord Shelburne, 
Northern Dep. : Duke of Richmond, Southern Dep. : Mr. Pitt, American Dep. 
‘When he saw Temple, howover, he hd made up his mind to take the Privy 
Soal (000 Grenville Papers, iii, 267, 274). Had he then resolved to go to the 
House of Lords, Templo, who was decrying Pitt's administration to all bis 
correspondenta, would certainly have drawn attention to it in thos lettars. 
It was then no doubt usual for the Lord Privy Seal to be a peer. But, besides 
the unusual caso of bishop holding the office in Queen Anne's reign, Sir 
‘Nicholas Bacon and Windebank, both commonem, had held it under Elizabeth. 


In more recent times Diaraali, Gladatone, and Mr. Balfour have held the office 
‘while in the House of Commons, 
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But his health, which was the second consideration, would 
not have allowed him to continue the experiment for many 
months. He had neither the unrafiled serenity of a Palmerston 
nor the inexhaustible vitality of a Gladstone ; and had there 
been no other warnings, his prostration after the journey 
from Somersetshire must have shown him that he was no 
longer fit to take part in long and hotly contested debates 
while also responsible for the government of the country. 
Apart from all considerations of expediency, he was not in- 
different to the dignity of an earldom, which carried with 
it the right to call the King cousin and to kiss his cheek. The 
pomp and circumstance of ‘ thrones, dominations, princedoms ’ 
had always appealed to his imagination; and it seemed to him 
no mean privilege to share in the proud traditions of an aris- 
tocracy, to whom the nation owed the great charter of its 
liberty, and whose descendants still formed the most public- 
spirited and capable governing class in Europe. The dignity 
of an earldom harmonized, too, with his conception of the place 
he was to hold in the Ministry and the government of the 
country. Burke's apostrophe to the ‘Great Minister . . . far 
above our view, . . . that rules and governs over all,’ contained 
an clement of truth in its bitter satire. Other ministers were 
to do the work of their departments; the Earl of Chatham 
was to be Prime Minister, untroubled with details, but supreme. 
In the old days Pitt had thundered against ‘a sole minister,’ 
whether called Walpole or Cartorst. But then his grisvance 
had been that the will of the nation was flouted. He himself 
meant to be as masterful in administration as any Carteret, 
but withal to give the Grand Inquest of the nation an unfettered 
choice of the policy to be adopted. In spite of his peorage, 
and in spite of his autocracy in the Cabinet, Pitt remained 
true to parlamentary government. In time he recovered the 
authority and prestige he for the moment lost ; and the great 
Earl of Chatham became almost as dear to Englishmen as 
William Pitt, the Great Commoner. 

‘The rest of the Ministry was not so easy to compose as the 
Cabinet. In accepting the Treasury Grafton had made it a con- 
dition that Charles Townshend should be his Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer and had insisted on this in spite of warnings 
from Chatham, who knew Townshend's unstable nature. 
Townshend’s behaviour, when the offer was made to him, 
proved how right Chatham was; as Paymaster he had a 
more lucrative office, and first he would, then would not, accept 
the more exalted post ; at last he consented, and, before many 
weeks had passed, also obtained a seat in the Cabinet. The 
Rockingham Whigs proved s serious difficulty; while un- 
willing to recognise their claims as a party, Chathan was 
anxious to retain many of them as individuals. But Rocking- 
ham was not accommodating. Indignant at his own summary 
dismissal, he shut his door in Chatham’s face when the Prime 
Minister came to discuss arrangements with him. Though he 
encouraged Conway to remain in the Cabinet, Rotkingham 
regarded him as being there solely to represent the party's 
interests. Dowdeswell refused an offer of a place vith scant 
courtesy ; Burke kept out of the way to avoid mn offer ;* 
Charles Yorke once more resigned the post of Attorney-General. 
Even those who took office in August revolted in November 
because Chatham tumed out Lord Edgcumbe, ore of their 
number, to make room for Jack Shelley, anew adherent. The 
party then met at dinner at Lord Rockingham’s aad deputed 
Conway to ask for an explanation from Lord Chatham ‘ of the 
affronts put upon them . . . to demand some satisfaction for 
the same, and to promise, upon these points being settled, firm 
and solid support.’ On Chatham's answer, ‘ that be meant not 
to treat with any set of men aga party,’ Portland, Scarbrough, 
Bessborough, Monson, Meredith, and even Pitt's old admirals, 
* Saunders and Keppel, resigned in a body. Chatkam was no 
more successful in securing representatives of the Bedford 
faction. Though he would not have Bodford’s relstion Gower 


4 The story that Chatham told Dowdeewell an office was open to him, 
if he chose, but that he must decide within » fow hours, is disproved by 
‘Dowdeswell’s own socount in Cavendith Debates, i, 680. 

2 Barke need not have put himself ont, for Chatham would not entertain 
./ Grafton's suggestion that he should go to the Board of Trade, becsuse ' his 

notions and maxims of trade [are] unsound and repugnant fo evory troe 
principlo of manufacture and commerce,’ 
2 P, Robinson's Memoranda ( Wrest Park MSS.). 
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as Secretary of State, yet on the principle that he would ‘ make 
no exceptions to men, except so far as their own characters 
pointed it out,’ he offered him the Admiralty.2 Gower con- 
sulted his chief, who, like Rockingham, would not have his party 
split up. In October Chatham met Bedford at Bath and opened 
a fresh negotiation with him. Bedford had no fault to find with 
Chatham’s policy but was not satisfied with the places offered 
to him, and, though Chatham explained thst on his ‘ conciliating 
plan * he could make no more vacancies, declined all office on 
the ground that the offers to his party were insufficient ' for 
the weight and consideration they assume to themselves without 
vanity.” Next month, after the desertion of the Rockingham 
Whigs, Chatham again offered places to Gower, Weymouth, 
and Rigby. But in addition Bedford demanded a Garter for 
this man, a ‘stick’ for that man, and a peerage for a third, 
with half a dozen other favours, to the disgust of both Chatham 
and the King, who thereupon broke off the negotiation. 

Tho task which Chatham had set himself of picking and 
choosing the best men out of every party to form his Ministry 
was in any case almost impossible ; its only chance of success 
would have been by the exercise of extraordinary tact and 
conciliation; and these were singularly lacking in his methods. 
In making his plans for the inclusion or oxclusion of individuals 
he consulted nobody but the King. To all comers he spoke 
dictatorially of his own power, of the King’s confidence in him 
and of his conviction that he should never lose it: Though 
fally aware, he said, of the run there was against him, he was 
entirely unaffected by it and boasted that faction would not 
shake the Closet or gain the public.? As ‘ the great disposer ’ 
of places he showed an arrogance which the haughty Whig 
lords wore little inclined to brook from a new peer even of 


1 Chatham Core. il, 65. 

* When Chatham came into office, Egmont resigned the Admiralty because 
he could not abide Chatham's superiority. The placo was then offered to 
Gower and, on his refusal, to Saunders, who accepted. When Saandersretigned 
in November with most of his Board, Sir Edward Hawke, another of Pitt's 
fighting admirals, was givon the post. 

* Winstanley, Chatham and the Whig Opposition, p. 56, and Mahon, v, 
Appendiz p. xii, 
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Chatham's eminence. It was noted by an enemy that ‘the 
great oratorial humbugger of England,’ when he took the air, 
drove ‘in s gay and flaunting equipage with four brilliant cane- 
bearing valets bebind.’? His frequent illnesses increased his 
irritability and by often making him invisible forced him to 
have recourse to letters where he showed to even less advantage. 
‘Thus in the main he failed of his purpose. So far from uniting 
all parties on national objects he was obliged to patch up a 
Ministry by a distribution of pensions and reversions on an 
almost unprecedented scale: Northington and Camden were 
given lucrative expectations; Ligonier and several others were 
ponsioned as an inducement to give up their offices; and, 
according to one unfriendly pamphleteer, ‘the total of tha 
expense of the present ministerial fabric as far as the ground 
floor’ was £215,200! Of the Rockingham Whigs Conway 
alone adhered to him, but was always a hesitating follower ; 
of the Bedford and Grenville factions none. Besides his own 
personal followers, Grafton, Camden, Shelburne, Barré,* the 
Ministry was almost entirely made up of ‘ King’s Friends,’ men 
of no distinguished capacity and of no pronounced views for 
the public beyond what the King enjoined upon them; it was 


an administration checkered and speckled ; piece of joinery crosaly 
indented and whimsically dovetailed; « cabinet variously inlaid; 
® piece of diversified mosaic; a tesselated pavement without 
cement ; here a bit of black stone and there a bit of white; patriots 
and courtiers, king’s friends and republicans; whigs and tories; 
‘treacherous friends and open enemies— 


so Burke described it in the speech which, however, also con- 
tained the noble tribute to Lord Chatham's ‘ great and celebrated 
name ; a name that keops the name of this country respectable 
in every other on the globe 


Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus, ct multum nostrae quod proderat urbi.” 


3 Phe Teak Englani'e Cicero (1767). 
‘upon some late Betroordinary Grante (London, 1766), 
: Von Treceter of Ireland, 
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Ti.—Cuaraam’s Faure 


Chatham had failed in his first object, of destroying faction, 
but, had health been granted him, he might still have made 
good his boast in the House of Lords ‘ that he could look the 
proudest connection in the face.’ While Chatham was well 
‘and about, George III for once in his life allowed himself to be 
entirely guided by his minister ; and the Cabinet acted simply 
as Chatham’s mouthpiece, The French envoy remarked that 
his colleagues paid him as much deference as if he were the 
King, and that Conway's and Shelburne’s language was a mere 
echo of his ;1 the Prussian envoy gives a picture of the members 
of the Cabinet waiting in an ante-chamber of the palace, while 
Chatham was in the Closet, and then, as he came out, pressing 
round him with pen and paper to take down his least oom- 
mands* Grafton was lost in admiration of his masterly 
exposition of foreign politics, and says they were all inspired to 
carry out hia views; even Charles Townshend was awed, and, 
walking home with Grafton after his first Cabinet, exclaimed, 
«What inferior animals the rest of us appear before Lord 
Chatham's transcendent superiority !’* Chatham soon had to 
retire to Bath to drink the waters, but even there, with Camden / 
and Northington in attendance, made his sick-bed the real seat 
of government. Grafton and the Secretaries of State referred 
every question of importanes to his decision ; and, though the 
gout was crippling him in every limb, ho still issued orders, 
saw newly appointed ambassadors, and sought confidential 
information from every quarter. 

‘The old fire, with which he used to kindle the spirit of all 
who went into his presence, still burned. When Sir James 
Gray, his old schoolfellow, came to see him, in doubt whether 
to accept the embassy to Spain, Chatham's words soon evoked 


3 Ag. Btr, Angl. Cor. Pol. 471, 1. 2, Lo. 

+ Roville, Pitt und Bute, p. 114. 2 Gratton, Memoirs, p. 105. 

* Seo his correspondence with Rochford, Hans Stanley, and Mitchell in the 
Chatham Corr., and his letters to and from Shelbume and other ministers 
there and in Fitemsurice. He oven pumped Horace Walpole on the state 
of feeling in Paris, whence he had lately returned, 
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‘a true zeal for the King’s service and # cheerful and zealous: 
attachment to the great business with which he was charged.’ + 
‘He showed the same care as in his last Ministry for the content- 
ment and efficiency of the services. To the old war minister 
the thunder of cannon was ‘ greatly preferable to a concert of 
music,’ as he said in the gun-room of Portland Castle," and the: 
state of both army and navy gave him grave concern. He 
— had left the fleet superior to the united fleets of France and 
Spain, but after five years he found from a report drawn up for 
him that the Bourbon allies had eighty-three ships ready and. 
eighteen more on the stocks, to England's sixty-two? He told 
Bedford that the nary must be strengthened at all costs, and 
took care to have admirals whom he could trust in charge of 
- the Admiralty, He also took personal interest in the grievances 
of naval officers, corresponding directly on the subject with the 
Secretary of the Admiralty and chalking out the lines of the 
proposed reforms.‘ The army, which at the end of the Seven 
‘Years’ War he had left a well-tempered instrument, had become 
blunted for want of discipline. In Ireland the ‘ pernicious 
partialities ’ of members of Parliament governed the course of 
‘promotion: in England also polities had been allowed to 
interfere with appointments, and Lord Ligonier had become 
too old to exercise proper authority as commander.in-chief. 
Much to his disappointment Chatham was unable to persuade 
Sir Jeffrey Amherst to take over the Irish command, for which 
he was well fitted; but he dismissed Lord Ligonier with a 
pension, which became another grievance in the eyes of hostile 
scribes, and appointed in his stead the gallant Granby, whose 
service with Prince Ferdinand pointed him out as the man to 
restore order and discipline. 
Another of his first duties, as in 1756, was to consider the 
3 Lansdowne Howe MSS. P. 27. 
* Chatham M88. 47 (W. Johnson, September 22, 1766). 
* See states in 1766 of French navy in Chatham MSS. 85, Spanish, ibid. 
93, and English, ibid. 79. 
« Jackson to Chatham, December 25, 1766 (Chatham' MS. 46); Chatham 
to Jackson, December 28 (Add. MSS. 9344, f. 14), | Chatham's 
‘was to give 1s, 8 dey extra to half-pay captains and licutenants. He refused 


to consider further reforma suggested by Jackson, ‘lest the bounty of the 
‘House should fail us and perhaps overeet the first great point, the officers,” 
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serious condition of the civil population. Distress, due to a 
succession of bad harvests, was again widespread, and in con- 
sequence riots of alarming violence were reported from many 
parts of the country.! To increase the supply of corn at home 
he authorized by Order in Council an embargo on all ships 
loaded with corn for export, although corn had not yet 
reached the price at which, under an act of 15 Charles II, this 
could legally be done. He justified this arbitrary action in 
legislating by proclamation on the ground that otherwise ‘he 
should think himself guilty of neglecting the public safety.’ * 
He was also urgent with Shelburne to take stern measures 
against the rioters, and pressed for the appointment of a special 
commission with extraordinary powers, ‘in order to make one 
example in each county, highly proper and oven absolutely 
necessary for the support of any reverence to law and govern- 
ment and to strike immediate awe into offenders.’* In the 
case of Ireland he was prepared to make good his words to 
Neweastle that ‘measures of power or force would not be 
proper... to quiet the insurrections.’ One of the chief 
evils of the Irish Government came from the custom adopted 
by lords-lieutenant of spending most. of their term of office in 
England, leaving the administration to a corrupt set of under- 
takers. In appointing his friend Bristol lord-lieutenant Chat- 
ham therefore stipulated that he should reside continuously in 
Ireland’ The Irish patriot Flood and his party proposed 
to remedy other grievances by septennial parliaments, an 
Irish Habeas Corpus Act, the independence of the judges, and a.’ 
reform of the pension list. Chatham sent for Flood and had 
another talk with him, and though he failed to satisfy Flood, 
of whom he had no high opinion, he appears to have given 

1 Mrs, Boscawen, for example, told him of 2,600 rioters destroying mills 
snd other property at Badminton, (Chatham MSS, 21.) 

2 Chatham was too ill to attend the Cabinet which advised the Order in 
Council, but sent his emphatio approval beforehand. Ho had stated the same 
Principles twenty years earlier, when he waa in opposition (ee vol. i, p. 119). 

* Lanadowne House MSS, P. 27. 

* Bee above, p. 160. 
* Bristol proved a broken reed. Ho drow the allowance for his equipage, 


‘but had not started two years later, whon he was superseded by Lord Townshend 
with similar instructions, 
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Bristol his approval of changes so entirely in agreement with 
his own viows of justice and popular government. 

‘Foreign politics, however, absorbed most of his energy 
during the first five months of his Ministry.) ‘ France is still 
the object of my mind whenever thought calls me back to 
@ world infatuated, bewitched,’ wrote Pitt a month before he 
was called from Somersetebire: and well he might. The 
Bourbons seemed to have fully recovered their power, and the 
counterpoise of a northern alliance was felt to be more than ever 
needed. Choiseul was bubbling over with energy and full of 
schemes for wiping out France's late humiliation. Since the 
pesce he had taken over the Ministry of Marine, and, besides 
repairing the losses of the navy, had reformed the army and set 
the finances of the country on a sounder basis ; he had now once 
more returned to the Foreign Office and was making his presence 
felt everywhere, (In America he had his secret agents reporting 
to him on the disaffection of the colonists and the best means 
of assisting them when the inevitable rebellion should come.* 
‘Ho was setting the Corsicans by the ears and preparing, on the 
first excuse, to pounce down upon the island. He even medi- 
tated an invasion of England and sent spies to write exhaustive 
reports on landing-places and available sources of supply for an 
army marching to London. Again, as in the last stage of his 
negotiation with Pitt, he was using questions at issue between 
England and Spain as a lever against England. Spain was atill 
haggling about the payment of » ransom for Manila, promised 
in 1762, and objecting to the English claim on the Falkland 
Islands, and even to the right of English ships to sail in the 
Pacific; but the chief part in the negotiation on her behalf 
was being borne by Choisoul. 

(Chatham took the reins of foreign polities entirely into his 

2 Boe Grafton, Memoirs, pp. 167, 163. ‘The Irish Parliament still lasted, 
without re-election, for a whole reign. 

Seo Bancroft, 

* In 1767-8 Colonel Grant do Blairfindy was sent to make an extensive 
toar in the south of England ; in 1768 Lisut.-Colonel de Béville was sent to 
‘supplement his information Copies of Choiseu!'s instructions to thee officers 
‘and of their elaborate reports came into Chatham's posmesion and aro now 
$5 hth MESSRS arab, Tienes “palit Boca 
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own hands. In August 1766 he ordered an expedition under 
Captain Byron to set sail for the Falkland Islands and establish 
our claims there by actual possession. To secure another base 
of operations against France and Spain in the West Indies 
he directed that Pensacola, port in Florida, which had been 
neglected sinca the Peace of Paris, should be strongly fortified ; 
plans were alto considered for strengthening the Mediterranean 
fleet against the French designs in Corsica. On November 20 
and 22, 1766, Chatham had long interviews with Guerohy, tho 
French ambasssdor, and on the 28rd with the Spanish 
ambassador, Prince Masserano, on the Spanish pretensions. 
Guerchy, who had never transacted business with him before, 
was immensely impressed by his frankness and simplicity.) 
Chatham spoke to him 

as if he were haranguing the House of Commons . . . but though 
his periods were long they could not be taxed with prolixity, for 
every sentence was clear and to the point. He speaks French 
perfectly, but sometimes searches for a word to be certain of con- 
veying his exact meaning . . . especially when his opinion differs 
from mine . . . although he never leaves a doubt as to his own 
intentions. 

+ In the first interview Chatham declared that his anxiety for 
the northern alliance arosa purely from motives of defence, 
not aggression, and, when Guerchy told him the Family Com- 
pact was also peaceful, asked why France did not induce her 
partner to respect honourable obligations and desist from 
objecting to the English right of sailing in the southern seas : 
‘England would sooner,’ he said, recalling a famous phrase of 
his own; ‘consent to give up the Tower of London than 
abandon that right.’ In the second interview he was equally 
polite but more uncompromising, for in the interval he had 
seen 8 new proposal from Choiseul suggesting that both disputes 
with Spain should be submitted to the arbitration of France. , 
From that moment, said Chatham, all idea of accommodation 
by France he regarded as ‘absolument évanouie’; to both 
Gnerehy and Masserano he made it plain that if the ransom 
-were paid and the right of England to navigate in the southern 

' Chatham M88. 70. 1 Bee above, p. 05. 
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seas wore admitted he would be willing to desist from settling 
onthe Falkland Islands. Choiseul was obviously frightened by 
his ambassador's reports and urged him to procure Chatham's 
fall, Chatham's illness soon saved him that trouble : otherwise 
Choiseul would inevitably have yielded to Chatham a recogni- 
tion of rights which were only grudgingly conceded four years 
later on the threat of war? 

Choiseul would perhaps have yielded to Chatham’s demand 
more readily in November, had it not been obvious by that time 
that the plan of @ northern alliance with Prussia and Russia 
was likely to misearry. This had been a darling object with 
Chatham since 1762: he had made it @ condition in all his 
negotiations for office of 1768, 1765, and 1766, and, when he 
came to power, be at once set himself to bringit about. France 
then had not only Spain and Naples closely bound to her by 
treaty, but she could also still count on the Empress and had 
Swoden in her pay; England, thanks to Bute, was entirely 
isolated. But in the north Chatham saw ‘a great cloud of 
power, which should not be neglected’: ‘the first and main 
object of his Majesty's aim in all the northern courts,’ wrote 
Chatham's Secretary of State, ‘ must be the entire overthrow of 
the French system.’* Full of his scheme and over-confident 
in his power to overcome all objections, Chatbam named 
Hans Stanley for a special mission to Frederic and Catherine of 
Russia, without first discovering whether so public an overture 
would be agreeable to them. ‘The only result of the appoint- 
ment was the resignation in disgust of Macartney, the capable 
English ambassador at St. Petersburg, who had recently 
concluded a favourable commercial treaty ; the reception a¢- 


+ For an English account of those interviews and the negotiation generally 
00 Lansdowne Howse MSS. vol. 30 (Shelburne to Rochford, November 29, 
1186, and other correspondence). Durand’s and Cusrchy’s reports to Choiseal 
on the interviews of November snd on their view of English politics in the 
latter half of 1766 are contained in Af. Bir. Angl. Cor. Pol. 471. Both tho 
‘English and French secounts refer to Chatham's phrase ‘ absolument évanouie.’ 
‘See also the Prussian envoy’s reporta in Pol. Corr. xxv. 

* The alliance with the Empress was, it is true, then woaring thin, but it was 
not until Choiseul’s fall that Maria Theresa allowed Joseph II to go over from 
‘Frenoo to Prussia. 

* Conway to Gunning, Docomber 10, 1768. (Lanedowne House M88. vol. 20.) 
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corded to Chatham’s overtures was so little propitious that 
Stanley himself never started on his mission. 

Frederic had long been aware of the English minister's 
anxiety to bring about this alliance. In November 1763 his 
envoy had reported a long conversation with Pitt, who had put 
forward his proposals with mush foree; and more recently 
Sir Andrew Mitchell had returned to Berlin fresh from two 
interviews with the great man at Hayes. But Frederic was 
then much more interested in the question of the Polish succes- 
sion than in the troubles of England with France. He had 
arranged with Russia that on the next vacancy of the throne 
of Poland they should set up a candidate of their own in opposi- 
tion to a Saxon candidate backed by the Empress. Pitt was 
well aware of these plans, and, in talking to the Prassian envoy 
in 1768, had tried to persuade him that the support of England 
would be very useful to the northern courts, without, however, 
carrying much conviction to Frederic.1 Bute’s desertion of 
him at the Peace of Paris had made an ineradicable impres- 
gion on Frederic’s mind. When, therefore, Mitchell began 
sounding him on the object of Stanley’s mission he was most 
discouraging. He had once, he said, beon betrayed by Eng- 
land, and ‘le chat échaudé oraint l’eau tidde.’ When he 
was told that he might now dismiss such fears, since his old 
friend Chatham was again in power, he replied that Chatham 
had hurt himself by his suspected alliance with Bute and his ] 
poorage, and that, according to the aecounts from London, the 
Ministry was not likely to last long. Nor was he in the least 
impressed by Mitchell's representation of the danger to him 
from the alliance between France and the Empress: on the 
contrary it seemed to him that an open alliance between him- 
self and England would only excite the jealousy of those Powers 
and unite them more strictly than before. Frederic was in 
fact resolved to keep his hands free for the Polish business, in 
which he knew that England’s support would at best be onl 
platonic. Moreover he needed peace to recover from the 
effects of the late devastating war, and had no mind to be 

2 Michel's report to Frederio on this conversation is contained in his dispatch 


of November 8, 1763, (Prussian Archives—Rep. 96—Gross-Britannien 33 H.) 
‘vou. 1. Qa 
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dragged into quarrels with France and Spain over 6 Manila 

J ransom or some barren islands in the Southern Pacific. With 
Busia it was the same story. Here also Pitt had sounded the 
ground in a letter written in 1764 ‘* from an almost forgotten 

(corner of Europe’ to the Russian ambassador, Count 

( Woronzow. In this letter he had spoken of the courts of 
Berlin and St. Petersburg as ‘the asylam of Europe against 
the united ambitions of the Bourbon and Austrian bouses.’? 
But the bait had not taken. Catherine was more profuse 
than Frederic in expressions of goodwill, but refused to enter 
into a treaty of alliance with England except on the terms 
of English support in @ war against Turkey and English 
subsidies for the promotion of Russian interests in Sweden 
and Poland. This did not suit Chatham at all. He had 
laid it down as s cardinal principle not to pay subsidies in 
time of peace, and would not buy Russia’s support by helping 
her designs on Turkey, with whom England was on excellent 
terms. 

By November 1766 Chatham had been forced to the con- 
viction that his most cherished project of a northern alliance 
‘was unattainable, and he had to leave England as isolated as 

i. found her. He was to some extent paying the penalty for 
Bute’s desertion of Frederic in 1762, a desertion which coloured 
Prussian feelings towards England down to Bismarck’s day :* 
but even without this incentive to Frederic’s ill-bumour it is 
doubtful if Chatham would have succeeded. Prussia and 
Russia were too much interested in Central Europe to be 
especially anxious for an alliance with a maritime Power that 

(ge give them no assistance in their designs. But, though 
Frederic was right in refusing to entangle himself with the 
politics of Western Europe, he made the rebuff needlessly 
hard by 8 chsracteristic want of generosity in his contemp- 
tuous allusions to his old confederate, for whom no praise was 
once too high. He sneeringly remarked of Chatham's policy 
that England would not easily find allies for her guiness; 
he ridiculed Chatham's proud bearing, cast doubt upon the 

1 Chatham M&S. 6 (draft of » letter in French). 
See above, p. 143. 
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reality of his illnesses, and predicted with cynical unconcern 
his speedy fall.” 

‘The strain of continued disappointment, of unremitting 
labour and of prolonged gout was beginning to tall on Chatham. 
Signs of the nervous irritability which was soon to becloud 
and overwhelm his intellect were appearing. His extrava- 
gance and love of display became almost » mania, Though 
abstemious in his personal habits, he soon ran into debt by 
spending exorbitant sums on pompous equipages and vast 
trains of servants. Even his children could not go to the 
seaside without fifteen servants to attend upon them.* With 
every frosh political disappointment his arrogance and 
impatience of opposition seemed to increase. On a mera 
suggestion from Conway that Lord Hillsborough should be 
moved from the Board of Trade to the embassy at Madrid he 
wrote that ‘this desultory step, unfixing the most critical 
office in the kingdom . . . has made no small impression on 
my mind, and gives sbundant room to think that I am not 
likely to be of use’; but only a few weeks later he allowed 
the same Lord Hillsborough to be transferred to the Post 
Office.* In the King’s Speech, which he prepared, he was 
thought to show too little appreciation of the constitution, 
which he had been wont to defend against arbitrary power, 
in his allusion to the embargo on wheat—an act of ‘ royal 
authority ... [taken] by and with the advice of my privy 
council . . . [in] the urgency of the necessity,’ without # hint 
that en act of indemnity was necessary. 

Chatham was well enough to come to London for the session 
which opened on November 11,1766. Tho now poor was intro- November 
duced into the House of Lords by the Earl of Northington, 1» 1768. 
President of the Council, and the Earl of Bristol, Lord Lieutenant 

2 For the negotiation, sos Chatham Corr. vol. ii ; Pol. Corr. vols, xxv, xxvi ; 
The Buckinghamshire Papers ; Lansdowne House MSS. vola. 29, 30. 

2 Ag. Bir. Angl. Corr, Pd. 471, £. 177. 

* Lord Hillsborough had opposed tho Stamp Act and declared himself 
for ‘ measures, not men,’ circumstances which no doubt influenced Chatham. 
in appointing him First Lord of Trade on account of the close connection of 
that office with America. His transfor to the office of Postmaster is therefore: 


all the more difficult of explanation. 
“Mahon, v, Appendix, p. x. 
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of Ireland. His maiden speech to the august assembly, of 
which he was now a member, opened in his most grandiose 
style. He was almost overcome, he said, in addressing for 
the first time, from an unaccustomed place, the hereditary legis- 
lators of the realm and those most knowing in the laws, and he 
could not look upon the throne without remembering that it 
had just been filled with Majesty and with all the tender virtues 
that encompass Royalty. He then took up the defence of 
his embargo, which had been attacked as at least requiring 
an act of indemnity by Mansfield and other speakers more 
often to be found on the side of prerogative. ‘My colleagues,’ 
said he, ‘as I was confined by indisposition, did me the signal 
honour of coming to the bedside of a sick man to ask his opinion. 
But, had they not thus condescended, I should have taken 
up my bed and walked in order to have delivered that opinion 
at the Council Board.’ In defending this opinion he took 
a high line, quoting the words of Locke, ‘ that constitutional 
philosopher and liberal statesman,’ at the beginning of his 
chapter on prerogative: ‘If there comesto be a question between 
the executive power and the people about a thing claimed as 
prerogative, the tendency of the exercise of such @ prerogative 
to thegood or hurt of the people will easily decide that question.’® 
But in his impatience of an obviously factious opposition 
Chatham unfortunately used language which seemed to imply 
that the Crown must be the sole judge of necessity in such 
cases—a doctrine which in other circumstances he would have 
energetically repudiated; his chancellor, Camden, used the 
il-judged phrase, ‘a tyranny of forty days,’ in excusing the 
Order in Council ; and in the other House his friend Beckford 
roundly declared that in time of danger the Crown might 
dispense with the law. When the point was brought home 
to him Chatham yielded with a good grace to the reasonable 
demand for a bill of indemnity to cover the ministers who had 
advised as well as the subordinates who had carried out the 
December illegal order. Nevertheless, when the bill came before tho 
10, 1786. Lords he was in no apologetic mood: ‘ When the people 


} Geo Johnson's criticism on this passage in Boswell’s JoAnson (Birkbeck 
‘Hill, iv, 317). * Locke, Civit Government, II, xiv, 
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condemn me I shall tremble,’ ho said, ‘ but I shall set my face 
against the proudest connection in the country.’ Richmond, 
looking on this as a home-thrust against the Rockingham 
Whigs, took it up with warmth: the nobility, he hoped, 
‘would not be brow-beaten by an insolent minister,’ to whose 
haughty treatment of individuals he made pointed allusion. 
Angry words followed on both sides, whereupon the House 
insisted that there should be no breach of the pesce, and 
Chatham and Richmond begged pardon. Of the two, says 
the French ambassador, Chatham, who answered Richmond 
with mingled coolness and severity, kept his temper better ; 
but it was not glorious victory. Still more disastrous was 
it for Chatham that on the only two occasions that he appeared 
88 4 minister in the House of Lords it was in advocacy of an 
act of prerogative, requiring @ more constitutional sanction 
than he was at first inclined to concede. 


I1.—Caartes Townsnenp’s TRrumPn 


During the interval between his two speeches in the House 
of Lords Chatham had astonished the French ambassador 
by his clearness of mind and power of decision at the two 
interviews of November, but after his altercation with 
Richmond he was never quite himself for the rest of his ministry. 
Once more he retired to Bath, and though for a few weeks 
longer he still conveyed his wishes to the Cabinet by letter, 
ho was fast losing control: at length even the fitful flashes 
of his great spirit ceased. Then from the opposite quarter 
of the heavens arose Burke's other luminary, who, for his 
hour, became lord of the ascendant. Charles Townshend, , 
said Burke, was the most brilliant man of, his or any age. 
Quick as lightning to assimilate the contents of » book or 
the passing thoughts in other men's minds, possessing parts 
that seemed to create knowledge instead of searching for. it, 


* Aff. Bir, Angh. Cor. Pot. 471, f. 420. * Bee above, p. 223. 
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and wit so abundant that it scomed loss of time for him to 
think, so sympathetic, withal, as to be beloved by everyone 
he met, and at his best an orator whose charm and flow of 
language rivalled Pitt's, this true ‘child of the House’ was 
untroubled with principles or scruples: For s few months 
Townshend blazed alone as a comet in the stormy sky of 
politics, but in those few months he justified Chatham's 
forebodings and was able to undo all his work in two great 
branches of government—America and the East Indies. 
‘India,’ wrote Chatham in 1778, ‘ teems with iniquities so 
rank as to smell to earth and heaven. The reformation of 
them, if pursued in a pure spirit of justice, might exalt the 
nation and endear the English name through the world.’ 
In the early days of his ministry he told Grafton India wss the 
greatest of all subjects, according to his sense of great ; and 
when he returned to Bath at Christmas ‘this transcendent 
object ’ fixed his thoughts and possessed his heart. In Governor 
Pitt’s time, whon the East India Company had only a fow 
trading settlements in India, grave abuses resulted from the 
absence of control over their agents and officials. The Treaty 
of Paris had made the Company the dominant power in India ; 
but it gave them no greater control over their own agents. 
Without European competitors these Company servants could 
trade on any terms they chose, and, exempt from customs 
themselves, undersold the natives, from whom they levied 
heavy customs duties. In trade disputes with native sub- 
jects they provided their own iniquitous form of justice, but 
proved themselves utterly incompetent to deal with powerful 
native princes. The misgovernment in Bengal had become 
80 scandalous by 1764 that Lord Clive was once more sent 
out with plenary powers to redress abuses. He improved 
the pay of officials and forbade them to engage in private 
trade, and he quelled a mutinous spirit in the Company's 
troops. But these reforms were more than counterbalanced by 
the fresh inducement to peculation and oppression from the 
treaty he concluded with the Great Mogul, whereby the Company 


1 Fora sketch of an evening passed with Charles Townshend, see Knox’s 
dosoription of him in Historical MSS. Commission, Various, vi, 279-81. 
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was to collect the revenues of Bengal, Orissa and Behar, and, 
after payment of a fixed tribute, to retain the balance. By this 
treaty the trading company suddenly became a great territorial 
power, with revenues calculated by Clive himself at over 
£1,500,000,' and exaggerated by popular rumour to two or 
three times that amount. In Leadenhall Street this vast 
increase of revenue had the worst results. Contrary to the 
advice of the directors, who knew that many expenses of the war 
wore still unpaid, and were not unanimous in desiring the fresh 
responsibilities thrust upon them by Clive? the proprietors 
of stock demanded large and immediate additions to their 
dividends. Prominent in the hungry crowd -was tho sinister 
figure of Pitt’s old rival, Fox, now Lord Holland, who was 
dubbed ‘ Ceptain-general of the gamblers.’* East India stock 
rose and fell so rapidly with the varying prospect of a victory 
for the directors or the proprietors, that old men recalled the 
days of the South Sea Bubble, and the meetings of the Court 
of Proprietors attracted as much attention as those of 
Parliament. 

While the shareholders wore quarrelling over the spoils, 
the general public were beginning to wonder why a few lucky 
proprietors of the East India Company should have the 
exclusive enjoyment of such # windfall. Without the help of the 
King’s ships and the King’s men, the cost of which fell upon 
the ordinary taxpayer, the Company, so far from acquiring 
this fabulous wealth, would probably have been driven out of 
all its factories in India. It began even to be questioned 
whether, under its charters, this trading company was entitled 
to exercise dominion over a vast province. Clive himself 
felt doubts, and in 1765 had sent his agent Walsh to ascertain 
the Great Commoner’s opinion. Walsh had come upon Pitt 

) Lansdown Howse M88. vol. 99, In 1750 he bad estimated thom st 
££2,000,000. (See above, p. 29.) 

2 Tho leader of the anti-territorial party was Chatham's old friend Sulivan, 
‘once the patron. now the bittor rival of Clive. 

‘By Chatham's landlord, Dingley, who hoped that, when For reached 
Naples on his travels, he would ‘ throw himaelf into the flames of Vesuvius.” 
(Chatham MSS. 31.) During Pitt and Bute's peso negotiations he hed 
gambled hoavily with his Paymastor'a balances. (Soe his correspondence with 
Caloraft and Rigby anent this in Chatham M33. 88.) 
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in the lobby of the House of Commons, as he was getting into 
his overcoat, and had then but a hurried conversation. Pitt 
expressed great friendship.and admiration for Clive personally, 
but hinted that his acquisitions were ‘too vast’ and that the 
Company's proceedings in India were not satisfactory. In 
October 1766 Walsh had a longer interview at Bath with the 
Earl of Chatham, who, ‘having,’ said Walsh, ‘a greatness in 
himself, which makes him feel and assert the great actions 
of others,’ repeated his admiration for Clive, but refused to 
Pronounce a definite opinion on the Company's right to claim 
territorial revenues, since 


the consideration must of necessity come into Parliament; that by 
the means of so many gentlemen coming from different parts of the 
kingdom and turning the subject different ways in their minds, 
many now lights might be gathered; ... and that ministers 
could only interfere in preventing unreasonableneas and oppressions 
on one side or the other. 


To Chatham the question whether the Company had a 
legal right to exercise territorial dominion and collect territorial 
revenues seemed a minor matter. There was much to be 
said on either side. From the general tenor of its charters 
the Company was undoubtedly looked upon as principally a 
trading concern. On the other hand Chatham noted that on 
several occasions the Company had been granted the right 
of holding ‘lands, tenements and hereditaments,’? and in 
the two patents issued by himself, in 1757 and 1758, it was 
empowered to retain as booty all conquests made solely by 
its own troops and to dispose of all fortresses and territories 
coded by native powers? But such a vast accession of woalth 
and responsibility to the Company as the virtual government 
of three great provinces had never before been contemplated 
by himself or anybody else. High considerations of State 
policy and of the honour of England in her dealings with the 
natives were involved in this change, and in Chatham's eyes 


‘In Chatham MSS. 99 are copies of all the East India Company's 
charters, All the passages in thom relating in any way to permission to hold 
land, &0,, are marked. 

*' Soe above, p. 29. 
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these could not be treated merely on the basis of technical 
rights. The proper allocation of the new revenues was 8 
question beset with difficulties : * If the Crown is to seize them, 
through the medium of a House of Commons, there is an end 
of the shadow of liberty. English kings would become moguls, 
rich, splendid, weak; gold would be, fatally, substituted in 
the place of trade, industry, liberty and virtue.’ On the 
whole, he came to the conclusion, 


that there is in substantial justice » mixed right to the territorial 
revenues between the State and the Company as joint captors ; 
the State equitably entitled to the larger share as largest contributor 
in the acquisition by fleets and men. Nor can the Company's 
share when ascertained be considered as private property, but in 
trust for the public purposes of India and the extension of trade ; 
never in any case to be portioned out in dividends to the extinction 
of the spirit of trade? 


But, whatever may have been his personal view of the solution, 
be felt that when the nation was faced with so grave and so new 
a duty as the government of India, it should not rest with 
himself or any ministers. True to his creed of trusting his 
countrymen, he thought the question should be examined 
calmly and deliberately by the ‘ Grand Inquest of the nation,” 
and the responsibility for the decision thus brought home to the 
whole people. He himself meant ‘not to be a proposer of 
plans, but as far as a seat in one House enables, an unbiased 
judge of them.’ As if to emphasize that the question was left 
to the unfettered judgment of Parliament, he chose not a 
member of the Cabinet but his friend Beckford, private 
member, to call for the papers on which the House was to 
deliberate. 

It needed Chatham himself to carry through this bold 
experiment of entrusting the settlement of India to the 


1 ‘These passages occur in letters to Shelbume of 1773, when Chatham 
was no longer # minister. In the letters of 1767, when the question was to 
the fore, ho was not 20 explicit ; but he appears to hsve explained these views 
slesrly to Shelburne, who, in « debate of 1773, referred to them a what Lord 
Chatham ‘intended to do for the support of the Company, for the honour 
of the Crown, and for the benefit of the public, when be waa lest in tho King’s 
service.” 
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unaided judgment of Parliament. But in the early months 
of 1767, when the matter came up, be was too ill to leave 
Bath or even to explain himself clearly to the Cabinet. All 
he could do was to watch from a distance the upsetting of all 
his plans and express his growing indignstion in incoherent 
letters. His colleagues could not understand his refusal to 
allow them to negotiate with the Company and tender advice 
to the House of Commons ; if he hed explained his own guiding 
prineiples they might have been able to carry them out ; but he 
| wrapped himself in mystery, and even the dark hints he let 
drop were generally addressed to Beckford. As an inevitable 
result of this uncertainty about his policy the petty or inter- 
ested views of other men had free play. The Whigs, as inter- 
preted by the gorgeous eloquence of Burke, could see nothing 
but an attack on the sacred ark of property in any inter- 
ference with the Company’s rights: Grenville was willing 
to obtain money for the public from India, but characteris- 
tically thought the only question involved was one of law. 
The stockholders, flown with insolence since their recent 
prosperity, took s high line and refused any terms to the 
public except as a price for an extension of their charter. 
In the House of Commons the stockholders had many friends, 
among them Charles Townshend, who allowed Grafton and 
Shelburne to have solemn interviews with the directors, but 
took the real business entirely into his own hands. Townshend 
had no high conesptions of State policy and was supremely 
indifferent to the question of right as between the Crown and 
the Company: but his responsiveness to popular feeling 
teught him that the public expected something out of the 
Bengal revenues, and he proceeded to obtain it in the manner 
least disagreeable to his friends in Leadenhall Street. He 
damped down Beckford’s inquiry on the plea that he was 
making private arrangement with the Company. This was 
the method condemned beyond all others by Chatham: ‘ the 
whole becomes a farce,’ he moaned, ‘and the Ministry a 
ridiculous phantom ... not by the force of factions from 
without, but from a certain infelicity (I think incurable), 
which ferments and sours . . . the councils of His Majesty's 
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servants.’ But Chatham lay impotent st Bath; and Town- 
shend rioted unabashed. His speeches, sparkling with wit, ) 
observation and buffoonory, caught overy passing mood of a 
House only too ready to submit to the easy sway of their | 
own spoilt child after years of subjection to an unbending 
master, before whom they quaked: he never pleased more 
than on the ooeasion when, supremely elated by a bottle or two | 
of champagne, he came down to the House full of naughtiness 
to mimic and ridicule his colleagues, to deny all his previous 
convictions, and to cast contempt even on his own office.’* 
By his bargain with the directors the Company retained all 
their old privileges and were left in undisturbed enjoyment of 
the new revenues, in consideration of a trifling payment to the 
public and a restraint imposed on excessive dividends. ‘The 
proposal,’ Chatham vainly told a friend,‘ . .. deserves the 
highest disapprobation of Parliament. . . . It barters away in 
effect the great right and interest of the nation (which if duly 
and wisely asserted would have brought effectual relief) for the 
convenience of the present minute.’* But Townshend was 
now the master. No inquiry, such as Chatham had demanded, 
was held on the state of India, no abuses were redressed, and 
no conditions were attached to ensure the good government of 
the new provinces. 

Chatham's anxiety was equally great to enlist the 
co-operation of Parliament when troubles broke out afresh 
in America. There the colonists had soon begun to cool from 
their enthusiasm over the repeal of the Stamp Act. They 
were still, they discovered, liable to be taxed under the 
Declaratory Act, and were subject to vexatious billeting 
charges by a badly drafted mutiny act of Grenville’s Ministry ; 
Governor Bernard’s arrogant language in ‘ requiring’ instead 
of ‘recommending ’ compensation for sufferers in the Stamp 
Act riots set New England aflame. Several assemblies refused 
to obey the mutiny act, some coupled s vote of amnesty for 





} Walpole (Memoirs) has a brilliant description of Townshend's ‘ champagne 
speech,’ which for days waa the talk of the town. 

3 From s paper endorsed ‘ East Indies, Lord Chatham's own’ in Prefyman 
MBS., Orwell Park. 
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rioters with compensation for their vietims: but the most 
serious symptom of changed feeling was a petition drawn 
up by the New York mercbants against the trade system, that 
‘fixed star’ of parliamentary authority. ‘It is a literal 
'‘trath to say that the Stamp Act, of most unhappy memory, 
has frightened these irritable and umbrageous people quite out 
of their senses,’ wrote Chatham, when he heard of these pro- 
ceedings; ‘. . . aspirit of infatuation has taken possession of 
\ New York; their disobedience . . . will justly create a great 
{ ferment here, open a fair field to the arraigners of America, 
and leave no room to any to ssy a word in their defence.’ 
But again he wished all the circumstances to be submitted to 
the calm deliberation of the House. He would not allow the 
merchants’ petition ‘to be smothered in the hands of the 
King’s servants,’ or the report of Franklin, governor of New 
Jersey, to be garbled, since ‘ the words proposed to be omitted 
contain the declared sentiments of the people there, not the 
mere opinion of the governor.’ ‘His Majesty,’ he declared, 
‘must be founded in, and strengthened by, the sense of his 
grand council with regard to whatever steps shall be found 
necessary to be taken in this most unfortunate business.’ 
Shelbume, the secretary responsible for America, consulted 
Chatham on every dispatch he wrote, and was all for a con- 
feiliatory policy with the umbrageous people. Ho prepared 
less vexatious mutiny bill, and proposed moving the troops 
(rom the towns, where they were not needed, to the Indian 
‘border, where they would be useful ; he met the English demand 
for an American contribution to military charges by obtaining 
better returns from the King’s Americon quitrents ; he rofused 
to cut off the old colonists from the West by extending the 
Canadian boundary to the Mississippi,as Grenville had proposed ; 
‘and in drafting a constitution for Canada went on the assump- 
tion that the King intended to govern his new subjects ‘ not 
with the rough hand of a conqueror, but in the true spirit of a 
lawful sovereign.’* But be was alone against the rest of the 
Cabinet. They were once more carried off their feet by 


' Lansdowne House MAS. P. 27 (Chatham to Shelbarne, March 10, 1767). 
* Pid, vol. 66. 
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Townshend, who had no notion whatever of waiting for the calm 
deliberations of the House, but at the earliest moment took up 
a position that destroyed all chance of conciliation in America. 
On January 26, 1767, on the vote for the army, Grenville had 
asked thet the colonies should pay the £400,000 required for the 
troops quartered in America. Certainly, answered Townshend ; 
and though personally be regarded the distinction between 
external and internal taxation as ‘an ecstasy of madné 
he even engaged to find the money from external taxation, 
to which Chatham and the Americans could offer no logical 
objection. The House, now again in full possession of the 
prejudices, which it had discarded for a few weeks at the Great 
Commoner's bidding, roated with delighted approval, whereat 
Townshend repeated his pledge. The opportunity soon came. 
On the budget the land tax was proposed at the war figure of 
4s. in the pound. Both the Rockingham Whigs and Grenville's 
faction, who had recently been in office, knew that, with so 
much debt outstanding, this could not justifiably be reduced ; 
but the opportunity of damaging Chatham and earning popu- 
larity with the country gentlemen on the eve of a general 
election was too good to be missed. Sir George Savile, alone 
among the Whigs, protested against this mean trick; the 
second Lord Hardwicke was also uneasy, but consoled himself 
by ‘a bit of the Opera.” ‘The only doubt was, which of the 
two parties should gain the credit for the reduction: in 
the end the Whig Dowdeswell outwitted Grenville, and, on 
February 27, carried the proposal to levy only 8s. with the 
support of some members of the Ministry.* It was the first 
important defeat any government had suffered in the House 
of Commons since the days of Sir Robert Walpole. The 
revenue was so straitened that every means had to be taken to 
provide funds. Chatham's Pay Office accounts, which were 
still unaudited, were hurriedly made up, and his outstand- 
ing balance of some £90,000 brought into the Treasury.* 





+ Bee Rockingham, Memoirs, i, 34-8. 

* George Cooke, who was‘ pigging’ it with Lord North at the Paymaster’s 
Office, was one of these. Ho afterwards sont « whining apology to Chatham. 

¥ Soe Chatham Corr. il, 289, end vol. 4, p. 154. 
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Other more heroic measures had to be contrived, but not 
before Chatham had made one desperate effort to reassert 
himself. 

From December 1766 to the following February Chatham 
had remained at Bath, and, though still consulted by the 
Cabinet, was incapable of giving any clear directions, and 
seemed to justify Burke's description of him, ‘lying on his 

/ back and tslking fustian.’ In the middle of February he 
gathered himself together for the start to London, but at 
Marlborough, the end of the first stage, was taken so ill that 
he went to bed and could not leave his lodging for ten days. 
‘The old Castle Inn at Marlborough? was all of a bustle during 
this time: most of the rooms were taken up by the great 
earl and his retinue, and the gossips even said that the inn- 
servants had for the nonce to don his blue and silver livery ; 
horsemen with messages on effairs of State kept coming and 
going at all hours of the day and night. ‘The Duke of Grafton 
himself offered to ride down post to Marlborough, but Chatham 
was too ill to see him. At last he was able to start again and 
arrived in town on March 8; he at. once wrote ‘ to lay himself 
with all duty and submission at the King’s feet and to pour out a 
heart overflowing with the most reverential and warm sense of 
His Majesty's infinite condescension.’ He still felt too unwell 
‘to attend his Majesty's most gracious presence,’ but he showed 
4 faint flicker of spirit at Townshend’s insubordination. He 
had not needed the hints of an anonymous ‘ admirer’ that 

[Townshend was ‘ betraying him every hour,’ or the faithful 

[Pizele’s deseription of him as ‘a second Lord Holland, I 
fear more false as he is more capable of deluding’ ;* for his 
threats to tax America and his mismanagement of the Indian 
question, Chatham's ‘transcendent object,’ spoke for them- 
selves. Regarding him as incurable, Chatham offered his post 


+ This noble building was originally built for the Earl of Hertford by Inigo 
Jones. On the ancient British mound in its grounds Thomson wrote part af 
The Seasons, It had recently become an inn snd remained eo as long aa the 
coaching days listed. In 1843, when the introduction of railways had reduced 
ita custom, the building waa pat on the market and bought for the use of Marl. 
‘borough College, an institution for which the author is eapecially bound to pray. 

* Chatham M89. 67 and 31. 
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of Chancellor of the Exchequer to Lord North. But North 
felt himself more comfortable on his ‘ trackle bed ' with Cooke 
and refused the offer. After this brief attempt to exercise 
authority Chatham relapsed into absolute seclusion at North 
End. Townshend, made more outrageous by the offer to 
North and its refusal, had now no one to gainsay him. 

On May 18, 1767, he brought forward his American proposals. 
Instead of an exhaustive investigation by Parliament 
of the grievances as well as the misdeeds of the discon- 
tented colonists, which was Chatham's policy, he punished 
without inquiry. Massachusetts, New Jersey and Bhodo/ 
Island, whose offences had been comparatively trivial, were let 
off with milder penalties, but New York, the chief offender, | 
was forbidden to pass any acts of its own until the vexatious 
mutiny act of the imperial Parliament had been complied with. 
Next, to supply the deficiency on the English land tax and to 
redeem his promise to find a revenue in America, he lighted upon 
an ingenious method whereby he also helped his friends on the 
East India Company. All tea shipped to Ameri¢a had first to 
pay duty in England, and this was so heavy that the East 
India Company, who had the monopoly of the trade, found 
that the Americans preferred to smuggle theirs from the Dutch. 
Townshend accordingly proposed that tea and some other 
articles sent to America should have no customs charged in 
England, but be liable to a lower tax in America: English 
custom-house officers were to be sent over to levy this tax 
and prevent smuggling, and the proceeds, estimated at a 
beggarly £85,000, were to be used for paying the civil govern- 
mentin America. For this paltry sum the whole system of trade 
regulations, to which no serious objection had yet been raised, 
was to be jeopardized. These regulations had been accepted 
for the reasons given by Chatham; but customs duties im- 
posed by Parliament solely on the Americans and levied by 
English custom-house officials on American soil, though lower 
than those formerly imposed in England and though veiled by 
their ingenions author under the name of external taxes, were 


Bee proposals of the directors of the East India Company to the Cabinet 
on January 2, 1767. (Chatham Corr. iii, 164.) 
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‘a8 objectionable in principlo ss the Stamp Act itself. Grenville 
was overjoyed: he had regained all he had lost the provious 
year. Burke and Dowdeswell made some faint attempt at 
modification, Conway a fatile effort to oppose his headstrong 
colleague, and Beckford uttered the only wise word in the 
debate: ‘Do like the best of physicians: heal the disoase by / 

ing nothing.’* But nobody minded Beckford. The House, 
delighted to vent its rage on insolent provincials, and lulled 
to security by the blessed word ‘ external,’ voted Townshend’s 
proposals with enthusiasm. A few months later Townshend, 
the brilliant artificer of rain, died, having put the final touches 
to his design. 


IV.—Tum Traoto Cros 


When this fatal vote was given, Chatham was past caring, | 
hardly knew, perhaps, what was occurring in the world of 
politics. From the date of his return to London in February 
he grew gradually worse. In April he had been seen in his 
chariot ‘locking very grave and sadly,’ and with a servant 
sitting by him, ‘ as if they would not let him go out by himself, 
for he certainly does not like the company of servants.’* For. 
more than » year afterwards ho rarely appeared outside the 
house, would hardly see anybody, could write no letters, became 
thin and emaciated, and showed all the signs of mental disorder. 
When the conversation turned on indifferent subjects he often 
sppeared sane and rational, and in his airings abroad was 
thought to look untroubled with gout. But the mere suggestion 
of business set his mind ajar.! Under a power of attorney 
drawn up in August 1767 he committed the care of his private 

\  gflsirs entirely to Lady Chatham. In vain the King, Shelburnel 

1 In April he had written to Chatham quoting Dr. Sydenham's motto, 
“Nihil feciendo quantum fecit,’ and urging the reoall of troope from the old 
Provinces of America, where they were not wanted and were the caus of 


‘anger, hatred and malice. (Chatham Corr. ili, 251.) 
* Grenville Papers, iv, 8, 
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and Grafton all wrote to him in turn, imploring an interview | 
or his opinion by letter on public affairs: he could only answer, 
in Lady Chatham's hand, that he was totally incapable of 
giving advico or socing anybody. At the beginning of Juno 
1767, after reiterated commands from the King, who told 
him, ‘ your duty and affection for my person, your own honour, 
call on you to make an effort,’ he agreed to e five minutes’ 
conversation with Grafton. But the effort was useless. 
Grafton, prepared to find him very ill, found him far worse 
than he had imagined: ‘his nerves and spirits were affected 
to a dreadful degree: and the sight of his great mind bowed 
down and thus weakened by disorder . . . [made] the inter- 
view truly painful.’ Grafton had come to ask advice on the 
growing disunion of the Ministry, with Townshend, Conway, 
and Shelburne always at odds; but Chatham could hardly 
be got to understand what he said or offer any suggestion 
beyond begging Grafton to remain at his post. During 
his long illness Chatham would sometimes sit for days in a | 
little room on the top story at North End, resting his hands! 
on a table and leaning his head upon them. He could not 
suffer even his wife to be long in the room and hardly spoke 
to her: if he wanted anything he knocked with his stick, and 
so sparing of words had the great orator become that he! 
dismissed his attendants by o sign instead of by word. His 
meals were not brought into the room, but left in a hatch? 
outside: this he opened when the servant had gone, and, after 
he had taken food, replaced the dishes. At other times he 
was seized with strange and uncontrollable desires. In April 
1767 he persuaded the long-suffering Dingley to agree to an 
addition of thirty-four bedrooms to North End House and to 
plans for acquiring every building that interfered with the 
view! In May nothing would satisfy him but to buy back 
Hayes, which he had sold only the year before to Thomas 
Walpole. He had an invalid’s fancy that he would never 
be restored to health until he breathed once more the air 
of Hayes. At first Walpole refused to sell, saying that Hayes 

\ This hatch is still to be seen in the wall of Chatham's room at North 
End House. * Chatham MSS. 31. 
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had become a part of himself, but offered to let Chatham live 
there for a year. No, this would not do: Chatham declared 
he must possess the house as owner and could live there on no 
other terms. At last, after entreaties from Lady Chatham 
and from Lord Camden, who told Walpole he would incur a 
grave responsibility if he refused what might restore health to 
the great statesman, Walpole yielded, and by Christmas 1767 
‘Hayes was once more ready for its old master? 

The ailment from which Chatham suffered was diffused | 
gout, probably complicated with Bright's disease. In the weak 
physical state to which this redaced him, his nervous system, 
already overwrought by excessive labours, temporarily ecame'| 
utterly deranged ; and the prolonged fits of mental depression 
to which he had often been subject were now interrupted by 
attacks of excitement bordering on insanity. In the family 
there was undoubtedly o strain of madness: the grandfather 
showed it in his uncontrollable fits of savage fury, Chatham’: 
brother and two of his sisters by abnormal passions or ab- 
normal violence. Chatham probably saved himself from more 
such attacks only by extraordinary self-control and constant 
abstemiousness. Unfortunately at this crisis he committed 
the care of his health to a new physician, Dr. Addington, ! 
hitherto known chiefly as a mad-doctor and spoken of by 
Horace Walpole as a mere empiric. Nothing could shake 
the confidence felt in him by both Lord and Lady Chatham. 
The King urged Chatham almost affectionately to consult one 
of his own physicians, but, ‘sunk as his health was,’ Lord 
Chatham humbly submitted to his Majesty ‘that his entire 
confidence is placed in Dr. Addington . . . and implores that 
he may be allowed still to pursue his direction without the 
intervention of another physician.’ Addington's treatment 
of his patient would certainly not be approved by the faculty 
to-day. A sparse meat diet, very little alcohol, fresh sir, andy 
a warm, dry climate in the winter would now be recommended 





1 Walpole did not lose by his good-nature. In June 1766 he paid £11,780 
for Heyes, and in March 1768 Chatham had to pey him £17,400 for the same 
property. (Soo Chatham MSS. 61 (Nuthall’s letters), also Chatham MSS. 61 
for Walpole's letters on the subject, and Chatham Corr. ii, 280-02.) 
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for his ailments; and this was tho regimen which Chatham 
had been wont to impose on himself, for he loved fresh air, 
was temperate at table, and delighted in horse-oxercise. 
Addington’s treatment was almost oxactly the opposite. 
“My lord, I hope, goes on with animal food for dinner and 
abates not of his wine. I cannot recommend exercise in the 


air at present,’ he writes to Lady Chatham. 


Tam very glad [runs another letter] my lord has begun to drink 
old Hock; I own I with him to double his quantity of Hock for 
dinner, ie. to drink two glasses of plain Hock and two glasses of 
red port every day over and above the Madeira which he drinks 
unmixed with water and over and above the Port which is teken in 
ago 


Addington'’s chief object was to induce fits of the gout : amidst 
much jargon about the fluid and solid states of the body be 
talks of the gout’s ‘friendly visits’ and congratulates his 
pationt ‘on its first faint appearance, the prelude of the long 
wished-for fit.’ The effect of his treatment was to make 
Chatham’s whole system more rather than less liable to gouty 
attacks, and to keep him more often and for longer periods 
prostrate than was the case before he undertook his cure.* 

With such a physician the wonder is that Chatham ever 
recovered his faculties or even survived. That he lived to 
be himself again, England owes to the noble woman who was 
his wife. In the days of their happy courtship she had told 
him, ‘I am not so much my own as I am yours.’ These were 
no doting woman’s words. When he was master of his fate 


} An instructive sidelight on the capacity for eating, in rich circles of 
‘the time, is afforded by a remark in one of Temple's lette1 ‘NB. I can 
cat 2 platefulls of mutton and 4 of Rost Beef besides other Trifles at one meal! 
‘A good English stomach of 64.” (Chatham M38. 63.) 

1 ome valuable suggestions on Chatham's illness are due to Dr. R. 0. 
Moon, who kindly examined some of Addington’s voluminous correspondence 
with tho Pitt fomily in Chatham M38. 15 and 16. Tho late Sir Andrew 
Clark gave Lord Fitzmaurice an opinion of Chatham's illness, which 
agreos with this scoount. (See Fitzmaurice, Shelburne, i, 332 note.) The only 
sensible suggestion Addington appears to have made is that the local dostor 
should not be allowed to sleep every night in the house, as ‘it may be the 
means of nourishing and prolonging the hypochondriscal part of the disorder, 
and can do no good.’ 
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she let him lead, for she knew him to be a leader. But when 
the darkness came over his soul, she instantly rose to the needs 
of her husband and herself, their children, and their country. 
She showed herself to be what Coutts the banker declared of 
her, ‘the cleverest man of her time in politics and business’; 
and when she had to touch upon affairs of State showed dis- 
cretion worthy of Chatham himself! She wrote her husband's 
letters, managed his affairs, brought up bis children os he 
would have brought them up, and spent on him all the patience | 
and love, without which his terrible affliction could never 
have been soothed away. Few women have had to face 
such a task with so little help as hers. The brothers, 
Lord Temple and George Grenville, to whom she might 
have looked for help, were hopelessly at variance with 
her lord; her own dignity as Lord Chatham's wife forbade 
her consenting to the reconciliation which Lord Temple 
offered, for fear of seeming disloyalty to the husband whose 
illness, she believed, was partly due to the breach. ‘Temple's 
kind words wrung from her heart one ery of complaint for 
“all the grievous wounds that have been given to every part 
of my happiness,’ and the admission that, were she the single 
sufferer, the seeing him ‘ would be a balm that would cure 
her affliction.’® But otherwise not a word of repining escaped 
her in those snxious months of watching over the darkened 
mind and wasted body of him she loved. 

Chatham remained titular Lord Privy Seal until October 
1768, but never more exercised ministerial functions after his sad 
journey from Bath in February 1767. His friends Shelburne, 
Camden and Grafton remained faithful to him, if not to his 
ideas, and carried on the Ministry as best they could. But 
changes could not be avoided. In September 1767, after 
Townshend's sudden death, North, the ‘ King’s Friend,’ made 
no further difficulty about taking the Exchequer; at the end of 
the year the Bedfords, now also tuned into ‘ King’s Friends,’ 

4 Alter Chatham's death she wrote to Shelburne that she felt bound in 
honour not to divalge anything ' which the sad circumstances of my Lord's life 
may have put into my hands” (Lanedowne House MSS. P. 27.) 


* Bee & somewhat oryptio correspondence between ean and Lady 
Chatham in April-May 1768 (Grenville Papere, 
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came in as an undivided party and swamped the Ministry, in 
direct opposition to Chatham's declared intentions. Never- 
theless Chatham's three supporters still hoped against hope 
that he would once more lend the glamour of his presence to 
revive an already discredited administration. ‘ There is such | 
a deforence paid to him,’ wrote Franklin, ‘that much business 
is delayed on his account, that so when entered on it may | 
have the strength of his concurrence or not be liable to his 
reprehension if he should recover his ability and activity." 
‘The King himself was equally faithful : he also wanted Chethans; 
to gild for the nation the bitter pill of a ministry made up of 
Bedfords and ‘ King’s Friends.’ He refused to listen to his 
requests to be allowed to resign, and authorized the Privy 
Seal to be placed in commission for the transaction of some 
indispensable business and then immediately restored to the 
ailing minister? He was even credited with the intention 
of creating Chatham Duke of Kent to manifest his continued 
confidence in him? Like many of his subjects, George IIL 
thought Chatham's illness was ‘ political gout ’ and could easily 
have been overcome by a vigorous effort? He appealed to him 
by his services in the late memorable war to lend his aid in 
attaining objects ‘such as would almost awaken the great 
men of this country of former ages and therefore must oblige 
you to cast aside any remains of your late indisposition.’ 
But throughout most of 1768 Chatham remained fixed in 
hopeless apathy at Hoyes, and when at length ho was stirred 
to a sudden decision it was not to return to business but to 
resign. 

‘After his whole ministry had been metamorphosed and 
almost every object dear to him given up, the immediate 


1 Lord Bottotort wished to have « privy seal empowering him to sot up a 
brass-foundry in Gloucestershire. His project being opposed, he insisted 
on his right to be board before the Lord Privy Seal. Accordingly three Privy 
Council clerks were appointed to hold the Seal on commission, heard the case, 
tand restored tho Soal through Lord Camden to Chatham. The correspondence 
on this subject shows plainly Chatham's distress of mind and punctilio about 
mall logal trifles, very unlike his real self. (Chatham Corr. ii.) 

+ Manners, Granby, p. 326, 

* During 1767 the Public Advertiser was fall of snonymous atiecks on 
Chatham as ‘ the pensioner on crutches’ and ‘ the little esrl.’ 
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causes of Chatham's resignation seem comparatively trifling. 
The first was the removal of his favourite general Amherst 
from the government of Virginia and the appointment in his 
stead of Lord Bottetort, a bankrupt peer of shady repata-| 
tion, who had private schemes of his own to promote in America. 
Aumbherst, it is true, was an absentee governor, while Bottetort 
intended to reside in his province; but Chatham appears 
to have thought a direct blow was aimed at himself through 
his friend.1 The other cause was certainly more serious: 
Shelburne, the only convinced supporter of Chatham's American 
policy in the Cabinet, was suddenly told by Grafton that 
American affairs were henceforth to be taken out of his hands 
and put under a third Secretary of State. Shelburne natarally 
took this as a notice to quit. The news of these two events 
seemed to act as @ sudden jet of cold water on Chatham, to 
restore him to sanity, and make him at last take stock of his 
position. Gratton himself was nervous how he would take 
the news and camo to visit him at Hayes, but had to content 
himself with a message by Lady Chatham that her lord would! 
never consent or concur in the step of Lord Shelburne’s removal, 
which he thought contrary to the King’s service, and that 
Amherst’s dismissal seemed to him equally unhappy and 
unfortunate. Three days later Chatham sent Grafton his 
formal resignation. Grafton urged him to withdraw it; 
the King wrote to ‘insist’ on his remaining. But this time 
the royal commands had no effect. ‘ Totally disabled as I still 
am,’ ran Chatham's final answer, ‘from assisting in your 
Majesty's Councils, under this load of unhappiness I will not 
despair of your Majesty's pardon, while I supplicate again on 
my knees your Majesty's mercy and most humbly implore your 
Majesty's royal permission to resign that high office’ On 
October 14, 1768, Chatham laid down his last office under the 
Crown. 

‘All the high hopes with which Mr. Pitt was filled, when he 
drove to London at such a rate two years before, had been 


+ There was much justification for Amberst's supersession, for America 
required resident governors at thia time. But Bottetort in Virginia was an 
even worse arrangement than Amberst out of it. 
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dashed. The Ministry which was to unite all parties had 
begun by excluding three of the most powerful sections in 
Parliament, and had ended as a forcing ground for the breed 
of politicians who within a few years were to threaten almost 
every liberty won for the Parliament and people of England 
after moro than a contury of struggles. On tho Continont 
England, still isolated, faced a strong confederacy of foes 
watching for the first chance of vengeance. In India iniquity 
still fourished unabashed. The beginnings of a good under- 
standing with America had been crushed by a Cabinet of which 
the champion of American freedom was chief. Others who 
have known how to evoke the national spirit in times of danger 
have failed in a great ministry of peace. But Chatham’s 
failure in 1767 does not prove that he could not have ruled his 
country in peace as well as war. In some respects he failed 
dismally and by his own fault. He misjudged the opportunity 
for his northern alliance, and by his arrogance lost many who 
would have been a strength to his Ministry. But in the two 
chief tasks before him, India and America, he had no chance 
of proving his capacity. His illness made him infirm of purpose 
in advising, and lost him his control over an ill-assorted crew 
of men with no settled convictions. Yet, during the few 
weeks that he was himself, he imposed his own will upon 
them, and left even the rebel Townshend abashed and awed. 
Had he remained himself, this might well have continued. 
His groat mistake was tho mistako of most men of strong will | 
and stem purpose—telieving that he could do all himself. 
On that principle he chose his Cabinet, and, when his great mind 
gave way, that Cabinet, which contained no man of real force, 
failed him utterly and irretrievably. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
‘THE GRBAT COMMONER IN THE LORDS 
OLY bs oby Bion be xdneor Alaxibao 
Fiau bplrty Ouse. 
‘Homan, Iliad, xviii, 222! 


In 1769 Chatham awoke from his long sleep to a world he 
hardly recognised. His Ministry was the same only in name. 
Shelburne, who most nearly shared his views, had been 
ignominiously expelled ; Gratton and Camden, though they 
still clung to office and sought consolation at Newmarket or 
in sullen silence, were out-voted on every question. The 
chief places had been usurped by a solid phalanx of the Bedford 
connection, taught by three years’ sojourn in the wilderness 
to abandon their chief's haughty independence and bow to 
the King’s lesst commands. The real head of the Ministry 
was George III, who had at last satisfied the ambition instilled 
into him by Bute and the Princess Dowager. He appointed 
ministers and dismissed them; he chose bishops, deans and 
regius professors without ealling for any advice; he arranged 
the business of the House of Commons and indicated the 
members to speak in debate ; he allowed no corporate will in 
his Cabinet, and would take no advice from # minister on matters 
outside his own department ; on general policy his decisions 
‘were unquestioned and final. Parliament was a docile instra- 
ment in his hands. The 1761 House of Commons, taking its 
colour from the Ministry of the day, had voted in turn for and 
against general warrants, for the Stamp Act and for its repeal, 
1 «Their hoarta were stirred within them, when they heard his mighty voice.” 
48 
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‘and at the King’s bidding had approved the Peace of Paris 
and surrendered its own privileges ; but in 1768 it was ro- 
placed by a House yet more subservient. All tho worst scandals 
of Newcastle's day had paled before the open and unabashed 
bribery of that election, for which an ample civil list was found 
insufficient ; while the treasures of India were poured out to 
find seats for nabobs, as prone as the King’s own candidates 
to take the side of prerogative. On the Northamptonshire 
election alone £80,000 a side was expended, and offers of £9,000 
for a borough were treated with derision. 

In a House go elected the constitution itself was no longer 
sacred. Jack Wilkes, whom George III had never forgiven 
for the attack in The North Briton, bad returned from his 
voluntary exile for the general election. He was sentenced to 
prison for his libel, but was also elected member of Parlia- 
ment for Middlesex, where the freeholders were too numerous 
and too independent to be bribed. His popularity would soon 
have vanished had he been left alone, as Chatham had long 
before recognised ;+ but the King was implacable and demanded 
his expulsion from the House. Lord North, who had succeeded 
‘Townshend as leader of the Commons, supported by the King’s 
men, st once complied. On February 8, 1769, Wilkes was 
expelled, on the 16th he was re-elected for Middlesex, and on 
the 17th again expelled and declared incapable of sitting. 
Once more, on March 16, Wilkes was elected for Middlesex, 
and on the following day again expelled. For the fourth time, 
on April 18, the electors of Middlesex flouted the wishes of the 
King and approved their choice of Wilkes. On April 15 
the House of Commons, not content with expelling Wilkes, 
declared that Luttrell—who had received only 296 votes to his 
opponent’s 1,148—was the duly elected member for Middlesex. 
‘The House of Commons based its decision on its own resolution 
that Wilkes was incapable of sitting in Parliament; but, 
although the House had incontestably the right of expelling 

1 In 1766 Wilkes had written to Grafton asking for s pardon. Chatham 
had advised taking no notice of tho application : it was an awkward business, 
he said, best not meddled with. Wilkes had thereupon attacked Chatham for 


his" finty heart,’ a stranger to * the sweets of private friendship and the fine 
feelings of humanity’; but nobody minded him then. 
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one of its own number, it could not create an incapacity to sit 
in Parliament or prevent the free choice by electors of a man 
not disqualified by the common law or any statute. In 
declaring Luttrell elected, this one branch of the legisla- 
ture arrogated to itself the province of King, Lords and 
Commons, and struck at the very root of representative govern- 
ment. Even George Grenville, Wilkes’s former adversary, 
joined the Rockingham Whigs in protesting against such 
an unconstitutional proceeding. 

Violence at home was matched by incompetence abroad. 
In August 1768 Choiseul, who had long been waiting for his 
opportunity, quietly annexed Corsica—an acquisition for 
France which to a great extent neutralized the value of Minorca 
to England. The French would not have gone so far, wrote 
Beckford, ‘had they not been acquainted with the interior 
of our Cabinet’; and he was right. Choiseul could afford to 
despise Grafton's feeble attempts to supply Paoli, the Corsican 
patriot, with arms, and to slight any official protests from the 
English Government, when Bedford assured him that nothing 
would induce England to go to war! In America ministers 
combined half-measures of conciliation with provocative 
attempts at severity. The colonists had rebelled against 
Townshend's taxes, the total repeal of which was urged by 
Grafton, Granby, Conway and Camden in 1769. Asa matter 
of principle, however, the majority of the Cabinet resolved to 
retain the single tax on tes, which brought the Crown no 
revenue and was as offensive to the Americans as all the other 
taxes put together : to make matters worse, Hillsborough, the 
newly-created Secretary for America, informed the colonies of 
this decision in a circular couched in most ungracious terms. 
Soldiers were quartered in recalcitrant cities, the assembly 
of Massachussetts was suspended, and resolutions of both 
Houses of Parliament were passed, putting into force in 
America obsolete laws of Henry VIII's tyrannical reign. 

1 S00 Bedford's lotter of Decomber 1768 to Choiseul in Bed ord Correspond- 
‘ence, ili, 405. ‘The duke, it is true, suggests that the French tr°ops should quit 
Corsica, but insists so unctuoasly on the pacific disposition °f tho Ministry, 
in which his own frionds were predominant, that Choiseul wisoly disregarded 
‘the suggestion. 
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Instead of being the patriot king as Chatham had conosived 
him, informed by the great council of the nation and inspired 
by the people's minister, George III, employing his ministers 
as clerks and his Parliament as an assemblage to record the 
expression of his prejudices, had pitted himself against the 
people of the British Empire. In such a fight the odds were 
in his favour. 

Never [wrote one anxiously watching the trend of opinion in 
England], nover was public virtue at so low an ebb nor ministerial 
influence (by means of places, pensions, &c.) so unlimited. Never 
were people so unarmed, so unskilled, so unprepared to exert force, 
nor the administration so well furnished with every means of sub- 
verting the constitution, ... never did ministers attempt to 
establish despotism, posseased of such power, or supported by such 
regular, well-disciplined force. 

‘The people of England were as yet like sheep without a shep- 
herd. The Whigs and followers of Grenville had no large views 
and were incapable of sustained efforts. Attached to the old 
shibboleths of party, these politicians were blind to the need of 
new and heroic methodsto meet a danger new in the experience 
of all men living. Even this party loyalty, to which Burke 
clung with such pathetic confidence, sapped by habits of 
Asiatic laxury and the subtle poison of corruption, was not 
always proof against temptation; and, in consequence, the 
best men were inclined to suspect their neighbours of treachery. 
The people, who suffered most, being hardly articulate, threw 
themselves into the hands of the demagogue who could shout 
the loudest or stab in the dark most venomously. Men like 
Wilkes, ‘ Junius’ or Parson Horne were the chief adversaries 
of the King’s policy, and the leadership of such men provoked 
riots and violence, which merely served as an excuse for further 
oppression. Cities and counties sent up petitions and remon- 
strances, signed in one case by 10,000 freeholders, against the 
Middlesex proceedings ; but more significant of the country’s 
temper were the savage tumults at Exeter, from which the 
Duke of Bedford was barely rescued alive, and the mob law 


1 Collections of Massachusetts Historical Society, 6th Series, vol. ix, Trumbull 
Popers (W. 8, Johnson to W. Pitkin, Soptomber 18, 1760). W. 8. Jchnson 
‘was tho agent for Massachusetta in London. 
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in Brentford and in London. ‘ We already hear,’ wrote the 
same observer, ‘ many cry aloud even for the blood of those 
by whom they believe the liberties of the nation have 
been attacked and its honour sacrificed.’ In America, where 
the people were better educated and more independent, the 
symptoms were even graver. The riotous crowds were less 
bloodthirsty, but better disciplined and more representa- 
tive of the whole community. By an organized movement 
the merchants had within a year diminished the value of the 
English trade by three-quarters of a million sterling; the 
King’s law was being treated with open contempt ; the feeling 
for union was growing in the provinces, and independence was 
already being talked of. Tho leaders were no demagogues, but 
men of upright character and o full sense of responsibility. 

At the end of April 1769, when Luttrell had been duly 
‘elected’ for Middlesex, Chatham's understanding, after a severe 
fit of the gout, returned to him. Already in the previous 
November he had become reconciled to Temple and from 
him had been receiving accounts of the Wilkes affair. 
Ho quickly gauged how serious a blow had been struck at 
the representative system, what a victory gained for the arbi- 
trary power of the Crown, and, while maintaining his private 
opinion of the ‘blasphemer of his God,’ rose in indignant 
protest against ‘ any power in this country measuring the civil 
rights of the subject by his moral character or by any other 
rule but the fixed laws of the land.’ He lost no time in making 
known this opinion. First he saw his remaining friends in 
the Cabinet. Camden told him that he had never approved 
of the action taken by the House of Commons.? Granby, 
a blunt soldier and no politician, without approving had simply 
followed his leader,’ but was staggered by a conversation 

1 See Winstanley, Chatham and the Whig Opposition, p. 284, note. 

* Camden's conduct in the whole business was weak or even worse. On 
his own admission he at first never told the Cabinet how much he disapproved 
of the Wilkes proceedings but ‘ hung his head’ in silence, Even the lax views 
of Cabinet responsibility then current do not excuse this silence. Neverthelew 
it may be said for him that, when directly asked by Graiton for a legal 
on the right to petition against the Middlesex election, under Chatham's 


Prompting be pores olan anewor in ite favour 
‘Manners, Granby, p. 338. 
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with Chatham at Hayes, which he at once reported to Grafton. 
No direct communication passed between Chatham and the 
First Lord, who had sinned too deeply to be forgiven. Chathsm, 
it is true, had implored Grafton to remain at the head of the 
Ministry, but not in order to abandon every principle in Indian, 
American and domestic policy that he held dear. He was 
unfair, perhaps, to the man who had only consented to stay 
on his own urgent entreaty; but Chatham rarely showed 
pity to men of infirm purpose, and allowed no ties of gratitude 
or friendship to restrain his wrath against those by whom he 
thought the country betrayed. 

On July 6, after one more attack of gout, he felt able 
to take coach and repair to Court, to tell the King himself 
what he thought. His sudden appearance, when the world 
had hardly heard of his recovery, came like a thunderbolt. 
Courtiers, who had thought themselves well rid of him, stared 
aghast as at a man rison from the dead. Ministers who bad 
been assured by Mansfield that they were secure, ‘unless 
that madman Lord Chatham came and threw fireballs in 
the midst of them,’ quaked before his terrible gaze. The 
fireballs could be anticipated, for he was distant and heughty 
to Bedford and Grafton, though he embraced Granby warmly. 
‘Tho King professed to be glad to seo him, and whispered him to 
wait and attend him in the Closet. Hore, after an exchange 
of courteous compliments, Chatham made his displeasure 
known to his Sovereign. He blamed the proceedings of the 
House of Commons on Wilkes, the conduct of American affairs, 
and the still unredressed grievances of India, He might have 
occasion, he warned the King, to dissent from his measures in 
Parliament—not, however, from any personal views or from 
any ambition for office, which had been entirely killed by 
his last illness—but because he stood for the defence of tho 
constitution that had been violated. George III listened 
graciously but made no comment. After twenty minutes they 
parted, never again to meet face to face. 

The champion of the people had thrown down the gage 


1 Tho best socount of this conversation is in Grafton, Memoirs, p. 236 ; 
Walpole, the Grenville Papers, and the Rockingham Memoirs alao give points, 
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of battle to the King, henceforth his real adversary. The 
world at large soon learned that he had come back ‘ high in 
spirits and in fury.’ The three grand points, to which all 
efforts should, he thought, be directed, were Corsica, America 
and the right of election as a constitutional principle. Of 
these the last far transcended the others in importance. The 
preparations for war of France and Spain were alarming enough, 
* but, sir,’ he said to one in his grand, sweeping manner, * if 
they were to land on the coast of Sussex to-morrow, we will 
not stir a step to oppose them till this deep wound in our 
constitution is healed. Sir, I had rather be a slave to France 
than to a fellow-subject.’ ‘ You think then, my lord,’ he was 
asked, ‘that this Parliament may be dissolved?’ ‘May, 
Sir! it must, it shall be dissolved.’ For the rest of the year 
he was busy gathering his forces for tho fray, much helped in 
the business by a Kentish neighbour, John Calcraft. This 
man, the gon of an attorney at Grantham, had entered the Pay 
Office under the patronage of Fox, but during the Seven Years’ 
War threw up that post for anarmy agency. By his punctuality 
and probity he gained many friends in the army, including 
Granby the commander-in-chief, and amassed great wealth by 
his government contracts and judicious speculation in the 
fonds with Fox and Rigby. His rent roll amounted to £10,000 
a year in 1767, when he had an estate at Ingress in Kent and 
had bought up the Warcham property of Chatham’s cousin, 
John Pitt of Encombe. In 1768, when Shelburne perpetrated 
his ‘ pious fraud ’ on Fox,? Caloraft left his old patron to enlist 
with Shelburne under Pitt’s banner, and, until he died in 1772, 
rendered his new chief untiring service. He was eyes and ears 
to him in collecting early information of the Ministry's plans, 
and helped to keep him in touch with all sections of the 

Burke, Correspondence, i, 215; Rockingham, if, 142. 

2 Shelburne used this expression to account for the report he spread of Fox's 
intention to resign the Pay Office. Fox oould ee the fraud, he said, but was 
damzed if bo could find any pioty in it. Shelburne was nover allowed to 
forget the ‘ pious fraud,” ond the distrust which he seems to have inspired in 
most of his contemporaries was partly due to this circumstance. Shelburne 
‘war evidently not a trustworthy maa, but in this circumstance his worst fault 
Tiber ‘unguarded converaation of Fox. (See Fitzmaurice, Shelburne, 
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Opposition in Parliament and the more extreme parties in the 
City and elsewhere. In this work he was materially assisted 
by Philip Francis, the St. Paul’s boy in Pitt’s department, who 
had since been transferred to the War Office. Here Francis 
wormed out secrets, which he handed on to Caleraft, often 
with the request that the information should be sent 
anonymously to Chatham. Owing to bis official position he had 
rare facilities for attending debates in Parliament, and used his 
opportunity for Chatham’s benefit by making some of the 
best reports we have of his speeches and publishing them abroad 
for all the world to know the great earl’s views. And all the 
while, under the shadow of a name—‘ Junius’ or ‘ Domitien’— 
he stood wielding a weapon even more terrible to his victims 
than Chatham’s thunderous eloquence: invective which still 
astonishes the world by the purity and vigour of its language, 
and seemed to Chatham himself worth quoting as a specimen 
of oratory for his children. 

In choosing his allies, Chatham, true to his constant practice, 
cared nothing for their political complexion, so long as they 
were good men willing to fight by his side in the cause of liberty 
and the constitution. Shelburne and his friends were heart 

2 Among Chatham's letters at Chevening is one of March 1770, forwarding 
to Lady Chatham a paper by Domitian ‘as a specimen of oratory for William.’ 
Junius’s chief service to the country was his clear statement of the Middlesex 
election question ; his letter to the King of December 1769 did more harm 
‘than good, sinoe it created a resction in the King’s favour. Francis was moved 
by no high ambition in his support of Chatham and the popular cause, but by 
% hope of promotion if Chatham retumed to power. When he found that 

his connection with the Opposition ‘ would never leed him to any solid edvan- 
tage,’ he made his peace with the Government and obtained a seat on the 
Council of Bengal. (Seo his autobiography ia Parko and Morivale, i, 364.) 
‘That Francis was Junius will probably never be susceptible of absolute proof, 
but the identification scems almost certain. Among the forty-two people to 
whom the authorship of the Junius letters has been attributed is Chatham him- 


self. (Seo.0.g. Dublin University Review, xl, 1-18.) When Lady Hester Stanhope 
was saked her opinion of this suggestion the answered oracularly, ‘ My grand- 





father was perfectly capable and likely to write and do things which no human _ 


would dream came from his hands’ On the other hand the younger 
‘Beckford (' Vathek'), who always spoke of the Pitt family as if be were ono of 
‘thom, when aaked if tho Letters wore by Chatham, replied, * Most decidedly not ; 
nono of us ever for » moment thought that they wore, and, if they had, we 
should certainly havo known it.’ ‘Tho idea indeed is o fantastic, so unlike 
anything else known of Chatham, and so devoid of evidenoo, that it is hardly 
‘worth discussing. 
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and soul with him. He cemented the renewed alliance with 
Temple and Grenville by a state visit to Stowe and Wotton, 
and was observed on his way thither by the sage of 
Beaconsfield driving @ jimwhiskeo and followed by two 
coaches and six with Lady Chatham, the children, and a 
train of twenty servants. Grenville, who in Chatham's eyes 
had atoned for past faults by his conduct on the Middlesex 
election, brought over with him a small but able following, 
Prominent among whom was the young Scottish lawyer 
Wedderburn. 

Reconciliation with the Rockingham Whigs was a harder 
task. Their ancient leader, the poor old Duke of Newcastle, 
who would have welcomed Chatham, had died in November 
1768. To the last he was busy writing, complaining and 
intriguing, but he had outlived his power. ‘ This moming died 
the Duke of Newcastle,’ wrote Bristol to Lady Chatham, ‘ an 
event which will make no slteration but with regard to the 
university of Cambridge, which has a Chancellor to choose’ *— 
8 pathetio epitaph on ‘the one too powerful subject ’ who in his 
day had appointed every tide-waiter end riding officer in the 
kingdom, had made and unmade members of Parliament, and 
created bishops and ministers of state to suit his own good 
pleasure. We take leave with regret of the kindly, garrulous, 
incompetent old man, who would have been beloved by all 
had he not aspired to be the raler of @ great nation. But his 
party remained, thanks largely to his untiring energy, and in 
the late proceedings had presented a united front against 
those who sttacked the constitution. In his enthusissm for 
the cause they upheld Chatham chose to forget their leader's 
insult to him in 1766, spoke of Rockingham’s * knot of spotless 
friends such as ought to govern the country,’ and made overtures 
to them through Temple, Keppel and Saunders. ‘ Whatever 
differences may have been between us,’ he said, ‘they must 
be forgotten. . . . When the contest is pro aris ef forts . .. 
the state of the nation is such that all private animosities 
must subside.’ In these utterances Chatham took an unduly 


} Burke's expression for a vehiclo which sppoars to have been a tandem. 
Geo also Ashbourne, Pitt p. 4. * Chathom MSS. 24. 
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sanguine view of the Rockinghams’ energy and zeal for co- 
operation. Burke himself, the master mind of the party, 
admitted ‘ the coldness and dilatoriness of many of our friends 
in their manner of acting,’ and lamented that unscrupulous 
demagogues ‘take the lead to which others are entitled, and 
they soon come to @ power not natural to them, by the 
remissness of those who neither know how to be effectual 
friends or dangerous enemies or active champions in @ good 
cause.’ Chatham was almost as odious to Burke as the dema- 
gogues—Chatham, with his ‘significant, pompous, creeping, 
explanatory, ambiguous’ language, and his polities, ‘to keep 
hovering in air, over all parties, and to souse down where the 
prey may prove best.’ Burke was afraid, with reason, that 
if Chatham joined them it would be to lead them, and he 
preferred his inarticulate marquis ea a figuro-head. Savile, one 


of the most public-spirited members of the party, was equally 


cautious, and the Duke of Richmond was afraid of association 
with the Grenville. Accordingly Rockingham held coldly aloof, 
and when Chatham, feeling at the moment too infirm to make 
the journey to London, begged him to come to Hayes to talk 
over plans, replied haughtily that be lived in Grosvenor Square.* 
But Chatham was not lightly put off; though unsuocessfal 
in forming an open alliance with the Rockinghams, before 
the meeting of Parliament he had explained his own viows 
and had heard enough of theirs to make concerted action 
possible. 

. Next he attempted to make broach in the Ministry itself. 
Ho could count on Camden; but Granby, though staggered, 
was still undecided. Chatham attached extraordinary import- 
ance to gaining Granby. Though not prominent in Parlia- 
ment this fine soldier had considerable family influence and 
the same kind of reputation with the general public for taking 
sound, unprejudiced views as the eighth Duke of Devon- 
shire with his generation. In the country, which Chatham 
was bent on arousing, no resignation was likely to create 

} Correspondence, i, 220 ; 800 also pp. 206, 196 and passim. 

© Walpole, Memoirs, confirmed by Add. MSS. 35376, £. 19 (quoted by 
Winstanley, Chatham and the Wiig Opposition, p. 200). 

vou. IL 8 
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so deep sn impression as Granby's. He was therefore 
urged by Chatham and Caleraft to resign, and to resign 
at once before the Ministry was prepared for the blow or he 
himself could be talked over ‘at the place where it rains 
nares.’ But, though still more shaken, he was persuaded 
by Grafton to postpone his resignation until the session had 
begun. He and Camden both waited for Chatham's first 
speech to give them the final impulse. 

On January 9, 1770, Parliament was opened. Tumults 
in the street greeted the King on his way to the House, and 
Lord Mansfield was mobbed. At the entrance to the House 
of Lords @ great crowd had collected and was precipitated 
pell-mell inside as soon as the doors were opened. Among 
others who were thus rudely thrust in was one Cradock, who 
has recorded his experiences of the day. He was given a seat 
by his friend Lord Carlisle between himself and another peer, 
whom he did not at first recognise, and, after a vain attempt 
to leave when the King retired and candles were lighted, 
resigned himself to sit out the debate fasting. In his Speech 
the King passed lightly over American and foreign affairs, said 
nothing about the popular discontents, but deseanted in the 
language ‘ of a ruined grazier’ on ‘the distemper among the 
horned cattle.’1 After the Address, which reprobated the 
Americans’ ‘ unwarrantable’ conduct, had been duly moved 


January9, and seconded, Cradock’s neighbour, whom he now recognised 


1770. 


as Lord Chatham, got up to speak. Ho had heard, he said, 
with great concern of the distemper among the cattle: not 
the cattle, however, but the alarming state of the nation had 
called upon him, forced him to come forward to pay the debt 
he owed his country until his latest breath. Abroad the outlook 
was disquieting and in America no leas 80. 


T have not altered [quoth he] my general ideas with regard to 
the principles upon which America should be governed. I own I 
have a leaning towards that country. I love liberty wherever it is 
seated, it is a plant that ought to be cherished ; and that country 


‘The Duke of Grafton and Lord Grosvenor, whose matrimonial troubles 


wore publi property, were ironically complimented on the King’s fooling 
allusion to their case. 
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waa settled upon ideas of liberty,and, to use the language of Scripture, 
the vine has taken deep root and spread through the land. I own 
they have done wrong in many things, yet I would not use so harsh 
an expression as to talk of ‘ unwsrrantable combinations,’ Two 
millions of subjects should be treated more candidly... . But the 
seat of the wound is at home: the notorious dissatisfaction expressed 
by the whole English nation is not to be allayed by soothing ad- 
dresses, . . . it must be examined into by the peers, the hereditary 
councillors of the king, whom they call cousin and have the right to 
kiss his cheek. 








If the pears neglected their duty, he warned them, quoting from 
Robertson’s ‘History of Charles V,’1 tho same fate might befall 
them as had overtaken the grandees of Spain, who were shorn 
of their own authority after helping the king to destroy the 
Cortes. He concluded by @ motion to take into consideration 
the causes of discontent and especially ‘the refusing, by a 
resolution of one branch of the legislature only, to the subject 
his common right and depriving the electors of Middlesex 
of their free choice of a representative.’ Though the report 
of Chatham’s words does not give that impression, this speech 
was a failure. He had been looking forward to this day for 
weeks and had been over-anxious lest the gout should keep 
him away: in consequence he was disconcerted and hesitating 
in his utterance ; and, owing, it was said, to the loss of teeth, 
his voice was much lowered. Cradock, who had heard Mr. 
Pitt at his best, was disappointed and so was Chatham him- 
self, Turning to Cradock as he sat down, ‘Have, you ever 
heard me before?’ he demanded of him. ‘ Not in this House, 
my lord.’ ‘In no House, I hope,’ said Chatham, ‘ have I ever 
before so disgraced myself; I feel quite ill and have been 
alarmed and annoyed this morning before I arrived ; I searce 
know what I have been talking about.’ 

Chatham’s voice stirred Camden, who rose to make an 


1 The late Mr. Gladstone was not the first great statesman to increase the 
sale of « book by publio allusion to ite merite. In consequence of Chatham's 
praise Robertson's book was sdvertised in America as ‘ praised . . . quoted 
and recommended in the British House of Lords by the moet illuminated and 
illaminating of all mode patricte, Wm. Pitt, now Earl of Chatham.’ (New 
Jersey Archives, i, xxvii, 316.) 

as 
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amazing confession of his own weakness in the Cabinet. Otten, 
he said, had he drooped or hung his head in council and dis- 
approved by his looks those steps which he knew his avowed 
opposition could not prevent. After declaring himself in 
favour of Chatham’s amendment to the Address, if, added he, 
in the character of a judge he were to pay any respect to 
the unconstitutional snd illegal vote of the House of Commons 
he should look upon himself as o traitor to his trust and an 
enemy to his country. The effect of this bombshell in the 
ministerial camp was not diminished by the legal precedents 
quoted by Mansfield against Chatham’s motion, the fears he 
expressed of a dispute between the tvo Houses, or his solemn 
declaration that his opinion on the proceedings of the House 
of Commons was locked up in his own breast and would die 
with him. But his speech had one good result that it brought 
up his old adversary once more. This time Cradock was not 
disappointed. On the spur of the moment Chatham poured 
out a torrent of eloquence that utterly astonished ; the change 
was inconceivable, the fire had kindled, and the House was 
electrified. 


Talk not of precedents [he cried]. Ihave listened to a miserable 
series—I disregard them all—they are so many patiararas fired against 
‘the adamantine wall of the constitution. I shell not follow the 
| lawyer into the dusty scraps of antiquity. . . . I boast a sovereign 
contempt for them. I have, ‘tis true, rad the Petition of Right ; 
and, my Lords, there is one plain maxim, to which I have invariably 
adhered through life, that in every question in which my liberty 
or my property are concerned, I should consult and be determined 
by the dictates of common sense. But to search in all the flaws 
of antiquity with curious mischief—to run into every offensive 
crevice and to wind and meander and spin some silky line, entangling 
our plain sense, and defacing those clearly delineated ideas, which 
should be fixed in every man’s mind and should direct his conduct— 
without which we can neither obey nor oppose with propriety— 
“tis insupportable—the English will never suffer it. I spoke of 
procedenta,— 


and he brought out a stream of precedents from the Statute 
Book, quoting the Bill of Rights, and Magna Charta itself, to 
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confound the lawyer. As he rolled out the famous name of 
Magna Charts he was seized with a sudden inspiration: 


My Lords [he appealed to the successors of the men who had 
wrung it from the tyrant], my Lords, let us not degenerate from the 
glorious example of our ancestors, who obtained from their sovereign 
that great acknowledgment of national rights contsined in Magna 
Charta. Those iron barons (for so I may call them when compared 
with the silken barons of modern days) were the guardians of the 
people. Yet their virtues, my Lords, were never engaged in a 
question of such importance as the present. . . . Areall the generous 
efforts of our ancestors, are all those glorious contentions . . . 
reduced to this conclusion, that instead of the arbitrary power of a 
king we must submit to the arbitrary power of a House of Commons ? 
If this be true, my Lords, what benefit do we derive from the ex- 
change? ‘Tyranny, my Lords, is detestable in every shape; but! 
in none so formidable as when it is assumed and exercised by @ 
number of tyrants. . .. Great pains have been taken to alarm us 
with the consequences of a difference between the two Houses of 
Parliament. ... My Lords, five hundred gentlemen are not ten 
millions; and if we must have a contention, let us take care to have 
the English nation on our side. . . . If they desert their cause they 
deserve to be slaves. This Middlesex case is laying the axe to the 
root of the treo of liberty. Let us save this noble, this amiable 
constitution thus dangerously invaded at home. .. . Let slavery 
exist nowhere amongst us. It is of so dangerous, so cantankerous 
a nature, if it is established in any part of the dominions it will 
spread through the whole... . My Lords, this is not merely the 
cold opinion of my understanding, but the glowing expression of 
what I feel. It is my heart that speaks. 





He sank down exhausted, then, recognising Cradock for the 
first time, shook him by the hand. ‘ I hope now your lordship 
is satisfied?’ Cradock ventured to inquire. ‘Yes, Sir,’ 
answered Chatham with a smile, ‘ I think I have now redeemed 
my crodit.’? 

\ For this debsto soe Francis's report, W. 8. Johnson's verion in 
the Trumbull Papers (Massachusetts Historical Collections, ix) and Grotten's 
and Cradock's Memoirs. Cradook’s account, circumstantial in somo 
details, unfortunstely does not specify the substance of Chatham's spesches 
and merely indicates the cocasion as the opening of Parliament shortly 
after the Middlesex election. But it oan hardly be doubted that he refers to 
this debate; after 1768 Chatham attended no other oponiag of Parliamont 
bat this one until 1777, whea the Middlesex election was ancient histary ; 
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‘This speech worked wonders. On the same evening, in the 
Commons, Granby recanted his errors on the Middlesex election : 
Camden told Grafton he was hourly expecting to be dismissed. 
The whole Ministry was tottering, for Grafton also, though 
ho made a bold front to Chatham in the debate, had long been 
seeking an excuse to resign. But ‘to awaken the King into 
8 just sense of this perilous moment,’ Chatham saw that no 
breathing space should be allowed for recovery; the blows 
must be struck thick and fast, the ‘cobweb plea for time, 
urged by a hard-pressed minister, to whom moments may be 
safety,’ must be ignored. He himself worked like the madman 
Mansfield called him, throwing firebslls into the enemice’ 
camp. Onos more he used every argument to induce Granby 
to resign on the spot. When Granby gave Grafton the twenty- 
four hours’ respite for which he begged, Chatham was in de- 
spair ; and only when news came that Granby would certainly 
resign next day was his ‘ heart enough at ease to sleep to-night 
upon the hope of to-morrow.’ Camden was dismissed, but, 
to Chatham's chagrin, consented, until a successor was found, 
to ‘dreg the Great Seal... at the hecls of a desperate 


and Cradock’s statement about street tumults is incidentally confirmed by 
Calcraft’s warning to Chatham, two days before, that there would be a grest 
‘oncoarse of weavers at the opening of Parliamont (Chatham Correspondence, ii, 
376-1). It is true that Cradock’s story of Chatham's failure in his first speech is 
not borne out by tho speech as reported by Francis ; but speeches that read well 
‘sometimes sound halting and ineffective in delivery ; moreover Horace Walpole 
‘and the French envoy, who heard the first speech, indirectly confirm Cradock’s 
‘sccount, both saying that Chatham was not at his best on this day, and Walpole 
‘that his second speech was attacked by Sandwich for its rhetoric. ‘The account 
of this speoch purporting to be by Grattan cannot havo been basod on Grattan's 
personal observation, for Grattan was in Dublin on January 9, and did not 
reach London till April 19. Possibly Grattan had an scccunt of the second 
‘speech from his friend Boyd, and, as he several times afterwards heard Chatham 
spesk, he may have written a version based partly on his own recollections of 
later speeches, partly on an account by Boyd. The passago in Grattan’s vorsion 
‘about awakening the King certainly occurred in a later speech. In the extracta 
from the speech given in the text, Francis's version has been mainly used with 
sdditions from Johnson, who is particularly useful on the American passage, 
‘and & phrase or two from Grattan which, if not used then by Chatham, 
‘undoubtedly were in some speech of thia session. Indeed, it is obvious that 
Chatham often repeated telling phrases or ideas when speaking of the same 
subject, e.g. ‘this venerable, this lovely constitution’ in his speech of 
‘December 9, 1762 (see above, p. 146), and ‘ this noble, this amiable constitution,” 
in the foregoing speech. 
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minister.’ Lord Coventry and the Duke of Beaufort and two 
Lords of the Admiralty resigned ‘for the honour of Lord 
Chatham and their country's quiet.’ And while deserters from 
the Ministry were coming over to him, he was strengthening his 
own position by a formal alliance with the Rockinghams. 
Pocketing all false pride he paid his visit to Grosvenor Square. 
Even Burke and the marquis had to recognise that his voice 
alone was worth a host; by the end of January Chatham 
could speak publicly of his cordial union with them ‘upon a 
principle, which, I trust, will make our union indissoluble. 
It is not to possess the emoluments of government, but, if 
possible, to save the state.’ On January 27 Grafton himself 
abendoned his post.t 

But Chatham's most formidable adversary still remained. 
While his ministers were deserting him, George III stood 
undaunted. With tectfol words and judicious favours he 
kept many of the wayward in the ranks : he revived the spirits 
of his host by his own obstinate optimism, and filled up the 
gaps as soon ss they occurred. To Charles Yorke he offered 
the Great Seal. Almost every reputable member of the bar 
had tacitly agreed not to accept # post from which Camden had 
been turned out for expressing his opinion on the Middlesex 
election ; but Charles Yorke hed made the Grest Seal the goal 
of ten years’ vacillation. At first even he, after a day spent 
in reflection, was shamed by his friends into refusing. But 
the King know his man. On January 17 he called Yorke 


} On Granby's resignation and Camden's dismissal see Winstanley, Chatham 
and the Whig Opposition, 201-3, and the references there given. Mr. Winstanley 
‘passes a more sovero judgment on the conduct of Granby, Camden, and Chatham 
than is given in the text. ‘Though Camden was to blame for not speaking out 
at the Cabinet (eee above, p. 252, note), aftor he had seen Chatham in November 
he let all the world know his opinion on the Middlesex election (Grenville 
Papers, iv. 477-9). Chatham undoubtedly wished Camden and Granby to 
resign or be turned out at the time most inconvenient to the Ministry, but ho 
was quite frenk about it and employed no underhand intrigue. From 
‘November 1769, st any rate, it was known to everybody concerned that Camden 
and Granby dissgreed with the Ministry on important matters, and it then 
became s question of mancearring for position. ‘The King was anxious to have 
the nominal support of the two delinquents as long as it suited him ; Chatham 
‘wished their deperture to be made with co much ostentation that it ahould shake 
the Ministry to ita foundations, 
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into the Closet, bewildered him with cunning appeals to his 
loyalty and the more powerful threat that, once refused, 
the offer would never be renewed, and sent him forth with 
the Great Seal in his pocket. Throo days later Charles Yorke 
was dead: on the fourth, wrote his wife, ‘ the proper officers 
came for the Great Seal and the King and his ministers 
forgot that there ever was such a man.’! Since with 
Yorke bad died the ouly man both willing to take the 
office and capable of performing its duties, George III put 
the Great Seal in commission and made Mansfield Speaker of 
the Lords. When Grafton resigned, many thought that the 
King would be bound to hsve recourse to Rockingham or 
Chatham and agree to a dissolution of the parliament that 
had ‘duly elected’ Luttrell. But, sooner than dissolve the 
parliament that had registered his own decros, or take either 
Rockingham or Chatham as his minister, the King told Conway 
he would abdicate or have recourse to the sword. Such heroic 
measures, however, wore not needed, for in his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord North, George III had man of proved 
‘capacity to be his mouthpiece. Chatham, in a speech delivered 
five years later, praised his financial ability and capacity for 
management in time of peace, but said that for a great crisis, 
* when the interests of a divided empire were to be reconciled 
and all its springs to be put in motion,’ he was not the man.* 
Though not entirely devoid of convictions North was too 
indolent and good-humoured to press them against his royal 
master's wishes: a man of imperturhable serenity, he was 
never at a loss in debate and always ready to supply a corrupt 
House of Commons with plausible reasons for following the 
dictates of scli-intorest : unlike most of the King’s Friends, 
who were a greedy and rapacious crew, he never importuned 
the King for personal favours. On the first intimation from 
Grafton that he meant to resign, George III wrote commanding 
North to accept the Treasury; and North at once obeyed. 


2 4 taller account of this sorrowfal episode is given in Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, 3rd series, vol, ii, ‘ The Eolipeo of the Yorkes.’ 

* From Garnior's sccount of spooch of January 22, 1776, in Af. Btr. Ang. 
Cor. Pol. 508, £. 92 
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After ton years of anxious endeavour George III had at lest 
secured the man fitted to play minister to his Patriot King. 
‘Thus the breach made by Chatham in his first furious onset 
had been hastily repaired ; but this was only the beginning of 
a long campaign. For two sessions he hammered away un- 
ceasingly at King and Ministry, never acknowledging defeat, 
always hoping to arouse the country, even if ho could make 
no impression on the peers. But though his personal following 
had been strengthened by Camden and a few other survivors 
of his Ministry, he was not well supported by his auxiliaries. 
The Middlesex election was the only question on which the ill- 
assorted sections of the Opposition were at one. On America 
they all differed; the Rockingham Whigs, who alone had 
any voting strength in the minority, insisted on the right of 
direct taxation but waived it in practice, thus standing midway | / 
between Grenville, who was for enforcing direct taxes, and 
Chatham who denied the right. Again, the Rockinghams were 
always jealous of Chatham’s pre-eminence. Only a few weeks 
after the ‘ cordial union’ they made much ado about altering 
the date of a motion to suit his conveniones, fearing lest they 
should be thought to take their orders from him? His known 
abhorrence of their fetish of party was another grave cause of 
offence; and Burke's waspish allusion in his great pamphlet 
of April 1770 to ‘the cant of “not men but measures,” 
. . 8 gort of charm by which many people get rid of every 
honourable engagement,’ was not calculated to make matters 
easy between the allies. Moreover the Whigs had little stomach 
for the strenuous fighting exacted by Chatham. Most of them 
were county magnates, who preferred their local interests to 
service in Parliament, where they were always beaten. Quarter 
sessions or the Mayor of Chichester’s banquets had to be 
attended ; a sudden thaw in February called away many ‘to 
get the little fox-hunting which the season allows.’* They 


1 W. 8. Johnson (Massachusetts Historical Society Coltections, bth series, 
vol. ix, 357 agg.) seys that the three partios adopted the Rockingham position 
saa compromise. But Chatham never sdmitted the right to tax America, 

2 Winstanley, Chatham and the Whig Opposition, p. 341 and note. 

* Rockingham, ii, 178; Chatham Correspondence, iv, 97. 
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felt they bad satisfied the claims of patriotism if they engaged 
in set debates on the old lines of procedure, and bad no con- 
ception of arousing new forces to help them in a desperate 
struggle. In spite of this lukewarm attitude Chatham was 
determined not to quarrel, if he could help it, with the only 
allies he had in Parliament. He continued to express trust in 
Rockingham’s zeal for liberty and warned Caloraft against 
‘any tendency towards jealousies or animosities betwoen 
different parts of the combined forces.’ But at times his 
impetuous nature burst forth in indignant exclamation. 


The Marquis is an honest and honourable man [he wrote after 
six months’ experience of the party’s timidity], but ‘ moderation, 
moderation !’ is the burden of the song among the body. For 
myself I am resolved to be in earnest for the public, and shall be 
‘8 scarecrow of violence to the gentle warblers of the grove, the 
moderate Whigs and timid statesmen. 


‘The difference between Chatham end the Whigs on the 
cause and cure of the State's ailments was in fact fundamental. 
While fully alive to the iniquity of the Middlesex election 
decision, they could see no other remedy for the evils it revealed 
in the parliamentary system than a return to the old pre- 
dominance of the Whig party; and regarded it more as an 
attack on their own privileges than as a symptom of constitu- 
tional decay. They could hardly understand Chatham’s 
excitement when he called upon them to give up banquets, 
quarter sessions, and even fox-hunting, as if the safety of the 
nation were at stake. This is exactly what Chatham did 
think. To him the cause of liberty, for which he was fighting, 
was holy cause. To him there was nothing canting or ex- 
aggerated in the solemn toast proposed at the Guildhall to 
Lord Mayor Bockford and his old City friends: ‘May tho 
wicked be taken away from before the King, that his throne 
may be established in righteousness.’ The ease with which 
the Middlesex electors had been defrauded set him thinking on 
the nature of the revolution accomplished by the King. From 
prerogative there was nothing further to fear—the Revolution 
settlement had seen to that; but when he saw a House of 
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Commons obediently voting whatever the King bade it he 
agreed with Junius that there was ‘ everything to apprehend 

from undue influence.’ Thence he was led to consider the 

soil in which this influence flourished, a system of parliamentary 
representation whereby half the seats could be bought and 

sold in the open market or disposed of to docile followers of 

the Court, members of the House of Commons ‘who s0 far February 
forget,’ he said, ‘what their privileges are that they have % 1770. 
added to the long list of venality from Esau to the present day.’ 

‘The Whigs could see no great harm in a system whereby they 

had profited in the past and hoped again to profit in the future; 

but to Chatham it was system whereby ‘a great part of the January 
English people is deprived of the greatest advantage of the 2% 1770. 
constitution.” In the second debate he attended after his 
return, he unfolded his remedy : 


The boroughs... the rotten parts of the constitution... 
we must bear with patience, like the infirmities of the body, and 
submit to carry them about with us. The limb is mortified, but 
the amputation might be death. ... Since we cannot cure the 
disorder, let us endeavour to infuse such » portion of new health 
into the constitution as may enable it to support its most inveterate 
diseases. . . . The representation of the counties is, I think, still 
preserved pure and uncorrupted. ... Permit every county to 
elect one member more in addition to their present representation. 
The knights of the shire approach nearest to the constitutional 
representation of the country.t 


A year later he even agreed to the City’s demand for triennial 
parliaments, which he had at first resisted, as a method of 
bringing Parliament more into touch with the people whence 
it sprang? To the Whigs such revolutionary proposals were 
anathema. They were as much alarmed at democratic reme- 
dies for the state of England as at the usurpation of the Crown ; 


} Chatham's son William, in introducing his resolution for parliamentary 
reform on May 7, 1783, adopted this plan of hia father's and his expression, ‘ the 
rotten part of the constitation.” 

* On June 1, 1770, when the City thanked him for his stand on behalf of 
purity of elections and reform, he pointedly refused to associate himself with 
the demand for triennial perlisinents. On May 1, 1771, be announced to 
the Lords his conversion to the proposal. 
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and, though they were willing to fight for liberty in their own 
way, all their aristocratic inatinots revolted from the idea that 
the people, for whom the liberty was needed, should make its 
voice heard. When, for example, Chatham said that the 
people demanded a dissolution, Rockingham seemed to look 
on that as an argument against the proposal. Chathsm, on 
the contrary, was striving all the time to make the people 
articulate: he encouraged the stout Yorkshiremen’s petition, 
upon which their own county magnates, the Cavendishes and 
Rockingham, threw cold water: he approved, if he did not 
actually draft, the outspoken remonstrances of the City to 
the King: in one of his spocchos this ‘scarccrow of 
violence’ demanded of the Lords if they were waiting ‘ till 
the nation assembled carries out her own justice’; in 
another prayed, if the breach in the constitution was not 
effectually repaired, that discord might prevail for ever. Ho 
prophesied among his friends that if the moderate reform of 
Parliament which he proposed were not soon granted, before 
the end of the century the people would rise in savage revolt 
and take it for themselves. 

In the session, which Insted from January 9 to May 19, 
1770, Chatham took part in ten debates, often speaking more 
than once in the same evening. He first seems to have hoped 
that the hereditary counsellors of the Crown might stand forth 
on behalf of the constitution abandoned by a corrupt House 
of Commons, but he soon despaired of the ‘silken barons’ 


- and began to appeal to the larger audience who read 


reports or accounts of his speeches" Many of the debates 
wore originated by himself: on February 12 he moved that 
the capacity of a person to be olected does not depend finally 
on the House of Commons; on May 1 he brought in a bill to 
roverse the adjudications of the other House against Wilkes; 
on the 4th he protested against the King’s answer to the City 

* Af] Bir. Angl. Corr. Pot, 490, f. 204 (* Nouvelles du Parlement”). 

* On February 8, 1771, the French ambassador wrote to his Court of 
Chatham: ‘Il fonde toujours effet de sos discours sur Tenthousiasme du 
peuple et il regarde ce moyen comme lo soul qui puisse échauffer les tétes 
‘animer les esprita et accroitre les forces de I'opposition en liant aos intéréte, 
‘veo coux de la nation’ (Af. Etr. Angl. Corr. Pol. 496, f. 209). 
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Remonstrance, and on the 14th he moved an address for a 
dissolution on the ground of the kingdom’s dangerous state. 
He also warmly supported Rockingham’s motion for a com- 
mittee on the state of the nation, Lord Craven's proposal to 
increase the navy, the demand for the Civil List accounts and 
George Grenville’s bill for a more judicial method of deciding 
upon controverted elections. Not content with speaking in 
8 House where he was elways in a minority, he more than once 
exercised the right of formal protest as a record of his disap- 
proval of the msjority’s proceedings The cankering sore of 
the Middlesex election was always uppermost in his thoughts, 
but every topic served his purposs of arousing indignation 


against those who plotted to undermine the nation’s liberties. ay 1, 


He seamed purposely anxious to provoke his opponents and 1770. 
bring matters to a head by the violence of his language. 


It is ssid, my Lords, that the spirit of discontent has gone 
abroad; I should be surprised if it had not... when a 
corrupt House of Commons inveris all law and order. . . . When 
‘a majority in that House becomes a minister's state-engine to effect 
the worst of purposes and to produce such monstrous and uncon- 
stitutional acts, one cannot help exclaiming in the language of 
Shakespeare : 





Fie on't! Oh fie! ‘tis an unveeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. 


Though I will not sid the voice of faction [he continued], I will 
aid the just complaints of the people; and whilst I have strength 
to crawl I will exert my poor abilities in their service; and I pledge 
myself to their cause, because I know it is the cause of truth and 
justice. 


Ho thundored against ‘ the riches of Asia that have been poured Jannary 
in upon us and have brought not only Asiatio luxury but, 12% 1770. 


Chatham signed five proteste of the Lords : (1) Fobruary 2, 1770, against 
Lattrell’s election; (2) also February 2, 1770, egainst Marchmont’s motion 
in support of the House of Commons ; (8) May 1, 1770, against the rejection 
of his bill on the Middlesex election ; (4) December 10, 1770, reprobating the 
tamult in the Howe of Lords ; (5) Fohraary 14, 1771, on the conduct of 
Falkland Islands negotiation (J. E. Thorold Rogers, A Complete Collection of 
Protests, vol. ii). 
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fear, Asiatic principles of government,’ and in contrast to 

March 2, those Asiatic principles recalled the liberty of Americs, where 

1770. the Ministry's incompetence was equally glaring. ‘I have 

been thought," he said, ‘to be, perhaps, too much the friend 

of America. I own Iam a friend to that country. I love the 

Americans, because they love liberty.’ He called for an 

inquiry into the supine attitude of ministers who permitted 

Choiseu!’s * pecific campaign ’ in Corsica and even condescended 

to alarm the merchants about the state of the navy by a melo- 

dramatic hint at some ‘ sesret blow of hostility ’ contemplated 

by France. Ho told the ministers when they brought on a sur- 

February prise motion in support of the House of Commons at midnight, 

17, 172. *;¢ the constitution must be wounded, let it not receive ite 

mortal stab at this derk and midnight hour, when honest men 

are asloop in their beds, and when only felons and assassins 

March 4, are sooking for prey.’ He declared that Camden had been 

1770. dismissed for his opinion in favour of the right of election in 

tho people, and, when his words were taken down, ‘ neither 

denied, retracted, nor explained the words, but reaffirmed them.’ 

Tt was thought that he was anxious to provoke his adversaries 

to send him to the Tower for such words casting reflection on 

the King,” but they were wise enough not to gratify him. In 

the same debate on the Civil List debt, duo to the enormous 

sums spent on corruption, he made & pointed attack on the 

King’s veracity, contrasting him, much to his disadvantage, 

with his grandfather? In a debate in the following session 
November ho spoke yot more ominously of his sovereign. 

Is it that the King [he exclaimed], like » stranger in England, 

knows nothing of ita feeling? or that, encompeased with the com- 


} Louis XV was so indignant at the animus displayed by Chatham against 
‘France in this speech that be wrote to Broglio: ‘M. Pit est un fol ot fort 
eux. Co quill a dit de nous mériteroit la corde, ot 'exéoution soroit 
dans tout sutre pais, Quels cruels voisins nous avons lk? (Boutaric, Louis XV 
Correspondance Secrite, i, $08). The allusion was afterwards interpreted as 
referring to Spain's attack on the Falkland Islands, which ocourred two months 
later. But there seems no doubt that Chatham referred to France in his speech. 
2 ag. Bir. Angl. Corr. Pol. 491, f. 187. 
* Gee above, p. 58. The younger Beckford relates that Chatham privately 
characterized George III as guilty cf tho greatest duplicity (New Monthly 
Mogazine, ixxi, 158). 
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plaints of his people, they neither reach his heart nor his attention ? 
Strange unconstitutional insensibility, productive of despair, not 
loyalty ‘and when the people are obliged to despair, my Lords, 
the consequences must be terrible. In this conjuncture, wo eritical 
and o alarming, I hope something may happen astonishing, 
stupendous like a peal of thunder, or that some figure like that 
which 


Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 
‘And would have told him half his Troy was burn’d :— 
But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue— 


may open his eyes if they are closed and let in upon his mind the 
distracted and degraded state of his Empire. 


‘He was called to order: he stopped, and then said: ‘I am 
misunderstood. I said, if they are closed—but I now with- 
draw the condition and say they are closed and must be opened 
to the state of his Empire, to which he is a stranger.’ 2 

‘At tho beginning of the session of 1770-1 Chatham's atten- 
tion was diverted from the Middlesex election by the serious 
outlook in foreign affairs. During tho parliamentary recess 
the English settlement sent out to the Falkland Islands during 
Chatham's own Ministry * was attacked by a greatly superior 
Spanish force and compelled to evacuate Port Egmont. News 
of the outrage was received in England early in September 


1 This passage is quoted in Grattan’s Memoirs, 1, 231, 236, as part of the 
speech of January 9, 1770, to which it obviously does not belong (see note 1 
PP. 261-2, above), In his apeech of May 1, 1770, on the billfor reversing the 
House of Commons adjudications on tho Middlesex election, Chatham used 
very similar langusgs: ‘I am afraid, my Lords, this measure has sprung too moar 
the throno—I am sorry for it, but I hopo his Majesty will soon open his eyes 
and see it in all its deformity,’ and bo was then called to order by Lord Pomfret. 
(Bee the report in Chatham Correspondence, iii, 451, confirmed in Af. Er. 
Angl. Corr, Pol. 492, £. 20.) But his impressive uso of the quotation from 
2 Henry IV, i, 1, is almost oorteinly to be ascribed to tho speech of November 28, 
1770. There exist it is true, no report of tl merely sa epitome by 
‘Walpole, who does not quote this passage, though it would ft in with his 

But by ® curious coincidence, in a letter written the day before 
to Lyttelton, saking him to attend the debate (Phillimore, Lyttelton, ii, 760), 
Chatham quotes the samo lines from Shakespeare which Grattan ascribes to 
him and which it can hardly be doubted be used in his spoech next day. ‘This 
is @ good instance of Chatham's habit of returning lovingly again and again 
‘to an ides or a phrase that pleased him. (Soo vol. i, p. 370, note *.) 
2 Bee above, p 223. 
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1770, but it was several months before the Ministry were able 
to extract any form of apology from Spain, which was backed 
up by France: indeed England, though quite unprepared, 
seemed on the brink of war with both Bourbon Powers. At 
length, at the end of January, when Choiseul had paid the 
penalty for his neglect of the du Barry by being suddenly 
dismissed, Spain made a grudging apology. There was, 
however, some ground for suspecting that even this was only 
obtained after a private hint had been given that no more 
English settlements would be made on the Falkland Islands! 
Chatham’s indignation at the insult to the Crown, at the delay 
in obtaining satisfaction, and at its ambiguous character 
when it came, is not surprising. Whon one of the ministers 
in the House of Lords excused the delay on the plea of con- 
November sidering Spanish ‘ punctilios,"—' Spanish punctilios, indeed !* 
22,1710. thundered Chatham. ‘We are to be wonderfully tender of 
the Spanish point of honour, as if they had been the com- 
plainants—as if they had received the injury. I think he 
would have done better to have told us what care had been 
taken of the English honour.’ Still more was he indignant at 
the reticence of ministers. For months nothing could be 
dragged from them about the course of the negotiations. He 
bad no patience with the inveterate habit of diplomatists to 
treat foreign affairs as some mystery, which could not be 
trusted to the uninitiated, and believed that the free play of 
public opinion was the greatest safeguard for a sane foreign 
policy. ‘I despise the little policy of concealments,’ he ox- 
claimed in his first speech of the session ; ‘ you ought to know 
the whole of your situation’; and, when he was blamed by 
supporters of the Ministry for indiscretion in revealing the 
nakedness of the country, ‘ What,’ he asked, ‘ have I divulged 
that was not known to every coffee-house boy in Portsmouth ?’ 
» Seo St. Poul of Ewart, ii, 75, 129, 138-4, and Chatham Correspondence, 
iv, 71-2, It iscloar from the correspondence, which took place in 1776 botween 
Rochford and the French Court, that Rochford himself, who waa Soorstary for 
the Southern Department, made no suggestion about evacuating the islands : 
but from the wording of de Guines, tho French ambsssador's, letter (St. 
Paul, i, 184) there in ground for believing that other lees responsible ministers 


dropped = hint to that effect aa aop to Spain. ‘The aubject was mentioned in 
the House of Lords on January 20, 1776 (Parl. Hist. xviii, 167-8). 
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When he was minister he had aoted up to these principles. 
After Aberoromby’s disaster in 1758, as Shelbume reminded 
the House of Lords,* ‘Lord Chatham caused overy particular 
of that melancholy event to be announced in the Gazette in the 
very terms he had received it. Ho did not confine himself to 
the mere fact that an attack had been made and that it proved 
unsuccessful; no, my Lords, he committed himself to the 
public. He did not look upon himself as responsible for 
victory. He laid the whole detail open to the inspection of 
the nation at large, and by so doing he ensured that confi- 
dence which a contrary conduct would have certainly deprived 
him of.’ 

In eight of the speechos he made this session he came November 
back to this subject of the Falkland Islands. The greatest of fad Bi 
them was on November 22, 1770, a speech which to Dr. Johnson 11, 1770, 
seemed merely ‘the feudal gabble of a man who is every day January 
lessening that: splendour of character which once illuminated 25 
the kingdom, then dazzled and afterwards enflamed it.’ Ins, 11, 
this speech ho was moved to wrath by the Ministry's boast of 14, 1771. 
activity : even Nowoastlo's activity aftor tho capturo of Mahon 3. yp 
seemed to shine in comparison with theirs. This ‘ boasted 
vigour of the Ministry ’ awakened in him memories of a very 
different vigour, when Mr. Secretary Pitt was giving his orders 
in the Seven Years’ War, and in the days of his youth, when he 
fought with giants, Walpole and Carteret, to whose genius he 
paid noble amends for past invectives.* It called up thoughts, 
too, of some of the great Englishmen who had indeed shown 
vigour in the past: Raleigh, ‘ one of the bravest officers this 
or any other country ever produced ’; Oliver Cromwell, ‘ who 
astonished mankind by his intelligence’; and King William, 
the Great Deliverer. He defended his own German war, glori- 
fied Anson's services at tho head of the Admiralty, deplored 
the weakness of the fleet under the present Ministry,* and then 

+ Seo, for example, vol. i, p- 288; vol jp. 18 * May 10, 1776, 

* In the pamphlet, Falkland's Islands (1771). * Vol. i, p. 62. 

* The French envoy, in reporting this to Versailles, said Chatham was right 
in saying England had only twelve ships of the line ready to put to sea, and 
advised him on that account to take up a firm ottitude with the English 
Ministry. (Af. Bir, Angl. Corr. Pol. 494, 1. 178.) 
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from the mellow experience of his thirty years of statecraft 
laid down the essential conditions of national safety. 


The first great aud acknowledged object of national defence in 
this country (he said] is to maintain such a superior naval force at 
home, that even the united fleets of France and Spain may never 
be masters of the Channel... . The second naval object with an 
English minister, should be to maintain at all times a powerfal 
western squadron. In the profoundest peace it should be respect- 
able; in warit should be formidable. . . . The third object indis- 
pensable, as I conceive, in the distribution of our navy is to maintain 
such a force in the bay of Gibraltar as may be sufficient to cover that 
garrison, to watch the motions of the Spaniards, and to keep open 
the communication with Minorca, 


Self-help, as always, came first with him, but in the circum- 
stances of his day foreign slliances could not be neglected. 





When I compare [he seemed to muse aloud] the numbers of our 
people, estimated highly at seven millions, with the population of 
France and Spain, usually computed at twenty-five millions, I see 
a clear self-evident impossibility for this country to contend with 
the united power of the House of Bourbon, merely upon the strength 
of its own resources, ‘They who talk of confining a great war to 
naval operations only, speak without knowledge or experience. We 
cen no more command the disposition than the events of a war. 
Wherever we are attacked, there we must defend. 


But, with all his talk of fleets and alliances, ‘ the internal condi- 
tion of the country ’was the constant background to his though 





We may look abroad for wealth or triumphs or luxury : but 
England, my Lords, is the mainstay, the last resort of the whole 
empire. ' Are the grievances the people have so long complained of 
removed? ... My Lords, I myself am one of the people. I esteem 
that security and independence, which is the original birthright of 
an Englishman, far beyond the privileges, however splendid, which 
are annexed to the peerage. I myself am by birth an English elector, 
and join with the frecholdere of England as in a common cause. . . . 
It is not # ceremonious recommendation from the Throne that can 
bring back peace and harmony to a discontented people. That 
insipid annual opiate has been administered so long, that it has lost 
its effect. Something substantial, something effectual must be 
dose. The public credit of the nation stands next in degree to the 
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rights of the constitution; it calls loudly for the interposition of 
Parliament . . . [against] a set of men . . . who are known to live 
in riot and luxury upon the plunder of the ignorant, the innocent, 
the helpless. . . the [set of] miserable jobbers of Change Alley 
or lofty Asiatic plunderers of Lesdenhall Street. ... My Lords, 
the difficulty of the crisis calls for s wise, a firm, a popular adminis- 
tration. . . . It must be popular that it may begin with reputation. 
It must be strong within itself that it may proceed with vigour and 
decision. But [he added, in gentle criticism of Burke’s apotheosis 
of party in ‘ The Present Discontents’) one formed upon an exclusive 
system of family connections or private friendships cannot, I am 
convinced, be long supported in this country. Yet, my Lords, no 
man respects or values more than I do, that honourable connection 
which arises from a disinterested concurrence in opinion upon public 
measures, or from the sacred bond of private friendships and esteem. 
What I mesn is that no single man’s private friendships or connec- 
tions, however extensive, are sufficient of themselves either to form 
or overturn an administration. I shall trouble your lordships with 
but a few words more. . .. Though we are not consulted, it {s our 
right and duty, as the King’s great hereditary council, to offer him 
our advice. Let me warn the ministers of their danger. If they are 
forced into a war, they stand it at the hazard of their heads. If by 
‘an ignominious compromise they should stain the honour of the 
Crown, or sacrifice the rights of the people, let them look to the 
consequences, and consider whether they will be able to walk the 
streets with safety. 











In this session he also carried on 8 prolonged struggle with 
his old enemy Mansficold on the quostion whether a judge or 
a jury should decide on the criminality of a libel. ‘The legal 
authorities were not agreed on the question. Jeffreys in 
Charles II’s time, as might be expected, had entirely with- 
drawn from the jury the decision of criminality; but in the 
trial of the Seven Bishops the judges had left it to the jury, 
and Chief Justice Holt, the great judge in Queen Anne's reign, 
had done the same. Under George II the judges had tried 
to recapture this right from juries—succossfully in Franklin's 
case of 1781, when Chief Justics Raymond had told the jury 
they had nothing to decide except whether the paper com- 
plained of was published or not—and unsuccessfully in Owen's 
case of 1752, where, after a strong pleading from Pratt against 
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the judges’ and prerogative lawyers’ claim, the jury by their 
verdict maintained their right of deciding upon the criminality 
of alibel.t_ In the case of Woodfall, the publisher of ‘ Junius,’ 
tried before him in 1770, Mansfield clearly laid down that 
‘whether the paper . . . was in law a libel was 8 question of 
law ' and therefore no concern of the jury : other minor points 
ross on this trial, but this was the main point on which 
Chatham fastened.* 

‘Thero was a constitutional reason of infinite moment to a 
free people why a jury should always determine what was or 
was not a libel. At that time nearly all the informations for 
libel were filed by the Crown against writers like ‘Junius * 
opposed to the Government. Chatham saw that if Mans- 
field's decisions were accepted as the proper interpretation of 
the law, the free expression of opinion in the press would be 
left entirely at the mercy of crown lawyers and prerogative 
judges who chose to call a publication libellous, and then there 
would be an end to all liberty. Taking his stand on the 
authority of great judges like Holt and of his own friend 
Camden, he denounced Mansfield’s doctrine as a novel and 
unconstitutional usurpation, and his directions to the jury as 
‘contrary to law, repugnant to practice, and injurious to the 
dearest liberties of tho people.’ Mansfield, always a timid 
man, eluded the encounter, in full security that the Court party 
would never abandon a judge who held such a useful doctrine. 
Chatham on this point had a serious quarrel with the ‘ gentle 
wartlers’: they were willing to allow the past to go by default 
and to introduce a bill safeguarding the rights of juries for 
the future. But Chatham would not for » moment admit 
that the law of England ever had been as Mansfield laid it 
down, and was convinced that the introduction of a bill admit- 
ting it to have been eo would simply strengthen the hands of 


In this case the jury, influenced by Pratt's plesding, brought in a verdict 
of ‘Not guilty,’ although the judge directed them to bring in a verdict on the 
Publication only, of which there waa no doubt. (Stale Trials, xvii, 1228.) 

2 In this matter Francia gave considerable help to Chatham. On De- 
‘comber 1, 1770, be sent Calcraft, to be forwarded to Chsthsm, an account of 
Mansfold's judgmont with commonts, some of which Chatham incorporated 
in his speech. (Parke and Merivalo, i, 363 ogg). 
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the prerogative lawyers. ‘A tub for the whale thrown out 
by the soreeners’’ he called the Whigs’ bill, and fought strenu- 
ously for a declaratory bill. But ho failed to porsuado his 
own side even to amend the bill by making it declaratory 
in Committes :1 and it was reserved for Charles Fox, then 
brilliant supporter of the Ministry, twenty-two years later to 
pass bill embodying Chatham's view.* 

One more attempt to rescind the resolutions of 1770 sbout April 30, 
the Middlesex election, and one more motion for a dissolution, A 1 
and Chatham brought his labours of these two arduous sessions 
tos close. * Were I but ten years younger,” he said in his Inst 
speech, ‘I should spend the remainder of my days in America, 
which has slready given the most brilliant proofs of its 
independent spirit’: so sunk were his hopes of recovering 
English liberty. The straggle against the new order of 
government, so hopefully begun in January 1770, had by 
May 1771 become desperate. The Opposition, fartrom gaining, 
were losing ground in Parliament and the country. Theinte- 
rest in Wilkes was diminishing, and ‘ Junius's’ attack on the 
King had provoked a resetion. The Opposition forces were 
dwindling from death and desertion. In October 1770 Granby 
died ; in November Grenville, whose Contested Elections Bill 
was the solitary triumph of the Opposition, and whose skill in 
debate it was hard to replace. Soon after Grenville’s death 
his chief followers, Suffolk, Whately and Wedderburn, joined 
the Ministry. ‘The part of Wedderburn is deplorable, of 
Lord Suffolk pitiable,’ sorrowfally wrote Chatham. He had 
especial cause to be disappointed in Wedderburn, for whom he 
had secured a seat and overcome the Rockinghams’ projudioe 
against Scotamen ; but they were better judges of the man 
“about whom there was something that even treachery could 
not trust.’ Death had also cut off Chatham’s old and trusted 
friend Beckford in June 1770. To Chatham he had always 
been a bulwark of strength by his knowledge of the City and 
his faithful support. He was, too, a good friend of the people, 


1 Lansdowne Howse MSS. P. 27. 


"Soe Mite Tri, ax, O14 ay; xl 1 og. 971g (Biakine's speech) 
‘00 also the references in' the Index, under the heading ‘ Lil 
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and had dared to remind the King of his duty in words still 
recorded at the Guildhall. At the moment of his death his 
loss was the more keenly felt by those who desired union in 
opposition, since he was the only man in the City who could 
hold the Wilkes and Horne Tooke factions from one another's 
throats. By the beginning of 1771 Chatham was once more 
left almost alone. Lord Camden thought himself ill-used, 
and ostentatiously declared he had no engagements with him ; 
Temple was at his old game of intrigue; Shelburne went 
abroad on the death of his wife; the Rockinghams would 
no longer act with him when the excitement on the Falkland 
Islands had died down. ‘ We are reduced,’ he wrote to Lady 
Btanhope, ‘to a snug party of unhearing and unfeeling lords 
and the tapestry hangings; which last, mute as ministers, 
still tell us more than all the cabinet on the subject of Spain 
and the manner of tresting with an insidious and haughty 
power.”! 

Chatham did little immediate good by the great speeches 
he made in these twenty-two debates of 1770-1. Even his 
hope of addressing the people through the House of Lords 
was to some extent frustrated after the beginning of the 
autumn session of 1770. The majority were so dumbfounded 
themselves at his philippic of November 22, eo alarmed at the 
effect it might have on the public mind, that they incontinently 
revived the order against the presence of strangers in the House 
of Lords, and so made the reporting of Chatham’s speeches 
more difficult. On December 10, when Chatham was about to 
speak, ministerial peers enforoed this order by driving out, in 
a scene of unparalleled violence and uproar, even the members 
of the House of Commons who were waiting below the bar. 
Chatham vainly tried to calm the tumult and at last left the 
House in indignation. Next day he urged his friends in the 
‘House of Commons to resent the insult ‘ with all the solemnities 
attendant upon the smallest collision of great bodies in the 
Politic system. . . and mark the thing in the largest characters 


4 In his speech of November 20, 1777, Chatham employed these tapestry 
hangings, which represented the defeat of the Spanish Armada. for one of his 
most telling effects (seo p. 322) 
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and strike the most without doors.’ But nothing could be v7 
done to make tho debates more public. This attempt to 
suppress the report of Chatham's speeches was defended on 
the usual pleas of » bratal majority uncertain of its case. 
The King called him ‘a trumpet of sedition,’ and ministers 
accused him of laying bare England’s weakness to her foes. 
‘Tho most important thing, he thought, was to ley bare England’s 
weakness to herself; but he was as careful of the King’s 
just prerogative as any man and would never countenance 
faction that might burt the country. Speaking of a proposal 
to limit the King’s discretionary power of moving troops from January 
Ireland, ‘I would not,’ ho said publicly, ‘ touch a feather of 22 1770. 
the prerogative. ... The entire command snd power of 
directing the local disposition of the army is the royal pre- 
rogative, as the master-feather in the eagle's wing... . They 
have disarmed the imperial bird, the minisirum fulminis 
alitem’: and privately: ‘the man who advised the King 
to suffer such a disgraceful infringement of his prerogative 
deserves to lose his head.’? Again next year, when his friends 
the City magistrates carried on the war against the Government 
to the length of refusing to back press-warrants, Chatham 
“frankly declared the fullest opinion against striking at the 
necessary means of public safety, be the popularity of it what 

it may,’ and ssked ‘how could I question the excesses of a 
lord chief justice, if I could hesitate publicly to demand why. . . 
any other magistrate in the kingdom took upon him to act in 
opposition to lawfal authority and manifestly against the 
public good ?” 

Chatham was not » great political philosopher. He does 
not, like Burke, elaborate an unchanging theory of government 
applicable to sll circumstances. Like all the greatest states- 
men be was an opportunist drawing ‘ from the cabinet of his 
own sagacious mind’ inspiration for his treatment of the 
conditions he found existing. His opportunism indeed had a 
sure foundation. His political Bible was Magna Charta with 
the glosses and amplifications of the Petition of Right, the 


1 Lansdowne House MSS. P. 27 (to Shelburne, undated). 
* Hietorical MSS. Commission, XII, x, 34. 
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Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of Rights, and Locke's ‘Essay on 
Government.’ ‘I reverence and love the whole frame of our 
wise constitution, whereof the transcendent and sacred right 
to free and independent election is the only sure basis,” he 
jotted down ase rough note. But, unlike Burke, he was no 
slave to the form of the constitution: he cared far more for 
its spirit of liberty. To preserve liberty he would willingly 
give up old and introduce new customs. Ho is always growing, 
always advancing with the changing conditions of his time, 
and one may well believe that he would not have feared the 
November French Revolution, which made even his son blench. ‘I love 
28,1770. peace,’ he once exclaimed, ‘ but if our honour is to be the 
expense of our tranquillity let discord reign. Wisdom is 
decisive: a seasonable decision quells a contest—like the 
dischargo of a cannon in a tempest it commands tranquillity.’ 
“ A scarecrow of violence’ he called himself; but with all his 
violence he never lost his majesty. They called him madman, 
impracticable, seditious: but when the country was in danger 
many of the ministers themselves turned instinctively to the 
madman {o save them. When a Spanish war seemed certain 
it was the almost universal belief that Chatham would be 
summoned to conduct it or even to avert it. *Iam a moderate 
man,’ then wrote Stanley, no longer a whole-hearted admirer, 
“and yet there is nothing of which I am persuaded more than 
that his very name in ministry would bring Spain to what is 
required, and, if well managed, prevent a war.’ 
Grattan, who often went to hear him in the House of 
Lords, says of this St. Martin's summer of his eloquence : 





He spoke in » style of conversation, not, however, what I ex- 
pected .. . his style was not regular oratory, like Cicero or Demoe- 
‘thenes, but it was very fine and very elevated and above the ordinary 
subjects of discourse. He took « nobler line, and, disdaining the 
low affairs of debate, his conversations were about kings and queens 
and empires, He appeared more like @ grave character advising 
than mixing in the debate. It waa something superior to that— 
it was teaching the Lords and lecturing the King. He appeared the 
next greatest thing to the King, though infinitely superior. 


Others noted this mellower and more regal tone. Referring 
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to the King’s contemptuous rejection of the City's petition, may 4, 
he is related to have told the House how he would have acted 1”70. 
in the King’s place. ‘I should have wished the remonstrance 
to have been couched in politer terms and turned with more 
elegance. But had I been in office when it was presented by 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, I should merely have smiled 
at them, and said: “they are the good citizens of London 
who are better at understanding the essence of things than 
at drawing it up”; and this bo said with an air of good 
nature and popularity as of one used to captivate the good 
affections of a people! 

2 Af. Ets, Angl. Corr. Pol. 492, 4 20 (‘Jounal du Parlement’). The 
war effigy of Chatham in Westminster Abbey seems to give that air of good 
nature and popularity. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


AUTUMN DAYS 
I—Tne PamosopHer IN THE VILLAGE 


‘He who, though thus endued as with « sense 
‘And faculty for storm and turbulence, 
Is yot soul whose master-bisa loans 
‘To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 


More brave for this, that he hath much to love, 
Wounswours, Character of the Happy Warrior. 


For the last seven years of his life Chatham ceased attending 
Parliament regularly. Once he came to plead for greater 
toleration to the dissonters ; and he was always ready to spend 
his remaining strength on bebalf of America, to avert or stop 
a fratricidal war or to prevent the total loss of the colonies. 
But for the heart-broaking task of arousing from apathy » 
generation bent on kissing the rod, he was now too old and 
too infirm. Had he been blessed with allies as courageous 
and as jealous for liberty ss himself, Chatham might have 
found it easier to carry on the struggle without faltering; 
but when he surveyed the forces on which he could reckon, 
a grave despondency for the nation settled upon his spirits. 


The times sem to me unsusceptible of system and impatient of 
counsel... A headlong self-willed spirit has sunk the City into 
nothing... the narrow genius of old corps’ connection has 
weakened Whiggism and rendered national union on revolution 
principles impossible... . Farthest from such a scene of things is 
Dest for a man who is sure he can do no good, and who is under the 
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fullest conviction that some who may have meant well have totally 
missed their way towards the public good. 


Such wore his thoughts during the ssssions of 1772 and 1778 ; 
and when he saw that the only subject to stir up feeling in 
Parliament was Royal Marriage Bill his despair vented itself 
in words of savage irony. 


confess [he writes] that to see a public which slept s0 quietly 
upon the violation of elestore’ rights . .. awake into spirit and 
activity about abridging the facility of princely nuptials, surprised 
me not alittle. This is straining at a grat after swallowing a camel. 
However, I rejoice that the conscientious stomach has begun to 
work, Who knows but the foul feeder may throw up the camel 
too, and England enjoy its own again? 


Moreover he was seriously ill in 1773, and after an 
unwonted effort in the early months of 1775 he was warned 
of his frailty by @ return for another two years of all 
the symptoms of his former terrible illness. Again he could 
neither talk nor think of any business : his wife had to menage 
everything—to keep young William, the favourite son, away 
from home for his holidays and to be parted from her daughters 
in London, lest their father should suffer from their presence. 
“I cannot ever be sure,’ she wrote during that anxious time, 
“of a quarter of an hour free from some calll or other from my 
lord, who cannot sustain without too much emotion the idea 
of any friends being here, and he unable to see them, which 
God knows he has not the strength to do.’ She even had, 
unaided, to decide upon the momentous question whether 
Lord Pitt should stay to fight his brethren in America or 
retire from the army altogether. 

Financial troubles helped to sadden the letter ond of 
Chatham's life. Always inclined to be lavish and pompous in 
his style of living, during his lest illness he had squandered 
enormous sums in uscloss building and in repurchasing Hayes 
at a fancy price, He never afterwards freed himself from the 
crushing debts he then incurred, and was in constant straits 


» Add. MSS. 35192, f. 26, ‘ Bridport Papers’ (December 1775). 
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for money. To make matters worse, his annuity, charged upon 
the West India revenues, was always four or five quarters in 
arrear, since the King had imposed a prior charge upon the 
fund for pensions to his brothers; and, though nominally 
£8,000, it was reduced by fees and duties to £2,000.1 In 1770 
his creditors raised a scandal by their outcry against him, 
and the Duke of Grafton and others accused the man who had 
resigned office, in spite of his own and the King’s entreaties, 
of being anxious to return because of his debts* Lord North 
had some compunetion at seeing the great minister pressed 
by his creditors, and in 1775 proposed to make the annuity a 
real £8,000, but George III was not above the meanest revenge 
‘on one whose conduct he termed ‘ abandoned . . . and void of 
the honourable-sentiment of gratitude,’ and refused to con- 
sider any increase of pension ‘ until decrepitude or death puts 
an end to him as a trumpet of sedition.’ To supply their 
needs Lord and Lady Chatham were reduced to melancholy 
shifts. Thomas Walpole was asked in 1772 to buy back Hayes 
once more, but he refused, saying that ‘ a disappointed passion 
does not quickly return.’* Offers to let it or Burton Pynsent, 
when Chatham returned to Hayes in 1774, were equally un- 
availing. The house in the Circus, Bath, was sold to Lord 
Clive, and outlying parts of the Burton Pynsent property to 
local farmers. Hollis and other friends with experience of 
farming were taken into counsel, and some of the worst ex- 


* Statement forwarded by P. Jouvencel to Chatham : 





Quarter’s annuity. . £750 0 0 
Bubiract— fad 
Treasury fos. =. 211 0 
Fees at tho Polls 416 6 
‘Fees at the auditor’ 910 0 
Fees to Tellers - 2210 0 
Shilling duty . 3710 0 
6d, duty . . » BW O 
4s. land tax. . 150 0 0 

£245 12 6 

Leaving a nct . . . 04 7 6 


(Chatham MSS. 47.) 
2 Af. Btr. Angl. Corr, Pol. 490, f. 192; 494, £. 319. 
* Chatham M88. 66. 
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travagances of Chatham’s own estate-management were cut 
down. 

Those, however, were mere palliatives, and to stave off 
more importunste creditors Lord and Lady Chatham had 
to borrow frecly from their friends. Among others, Coutts, 
the banker, advanced several thousand pounds, Temple 
another £1,000, and Joavencel, an official of the Privy 
Council Office, who for some years lived rent free at Hayes, 
£500. But the most accommodating of all wore their Somerset- 
shire neighbours, Captain Alexander Hood (afterwards Lord 
Bridport) and his wife, Pitt’s old friend Molly West, who with 
the help of the West family advanced over £10,000 on mortgage" 
at 4} per cent. ‘I have gone to the utmost of my credit in 
raising the sums I have supplied your lordship with,’ wrote 
Hood in 1778 ; but neither he nor his wife seem ever to have 
bad @ moment's regret forthese services. Hood once expressed 
to Lady Chatham a doubt ‘ upon the object of money transac- 
tions and I am fearful that they oftener occasion a separation 
of friends than promote closer ties of friendship. Iam certain,’ 
he continued, ‘this cannot happen between Lord Chatham 
and me, but, unless Tord Pitt and your Ladyship’s children 
are fully acquainted with the sum borrowed on the Burton 
Pynsent estate, they may be alarmed at it hereafter.’ Two 
years later Mrs. Hood says her brothers will raise a further 
loan, ‘being proud and ambitious of shewing their regard to 
the ease of Lord Chatham and his family.’ She tells Lady 
Chatham: ‘You and yours ought to be loved and honoured 
the nearer you are approached ’; and after Chatham's death 
speaks of the ‘strong marks of the most solid esteem which 
subsisted between your late noble-minded lord and Mr. Hood.’ 
At this time Chatham's income could hardly have been less 
than £7,000, which would have been ample even for the pomp 
he affected, bad it been well husbanded. But of this Chatham, 
like his father and grandfather before him and his sons after 
him, soemed constitutionally incapable. ‘This childishnoss 
in his own money matters was the reverso to his disdain of 
making a profit out of the public; and it is characteristic of 
his supremo belicf in himself that he seems always to have 
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taken it as natural that his wealthier friends should help him 
in his difficulties. Like his son William? he never lacked for 
such friends to help him ungradgingly or lost the respect of 
those who came to his rescue, Nevertheless his improvidence, 
and still more his willingness at the end of his life to accept 
loans from friends who were straiteaed by their generosity, 
are blots in his character.? 

With all his ‘ faculty for storm and turbulence’ Chatham 
had 9 soul that leaned 


To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes, 


and when away from the turmoil of Parliament was supremely 
happy managing his estate and educating his children. He 
took a hearty delight in country pursuits and had a high opinion 
of himself as a farmer, though practical farmers appear to have 
thought otherwise. At Burton Pynsont he found ‘ every ac- 
commodation for cattle, sheep, poultry, é&c., all arranged in 
the greatest order and supported by Tuscan pillars’; and he 
sot himself to stock this farmyard on a princely scale. Even 
the solicitor Nuthall is pressed into the service of looking for 
prime brood mares and is especially thanked for sending 
* the most beautiful of sows, who arrived safo, and in full health 
and charms: we aro looking out for # proper parsmour to 
transmit to future times this incomparable race.’ Chatham 
himself undertook the care of the dairy farm, while his countess 
looked to the dairy, but after some years the experiment was 
found so costly that at Hollis's entroaty he handed the farm 
over to a skilled bailiff, Ho is heard of pursuing the hare with 
William, and in one of his speeches on America took one of his 
metaphors from the sport. He professed to enjoy country ale, 


4 In 1789 the merchants of London offered to raise £100,000 to pay Pitt's 
debts, and in 1801 soveral personal friends subscribed £11,700 for tho same 
Purposo. (Rose, Diary, t 412 agg.) 

2 Captain Alexander Hood’s letters are in Chatham MSS. 23, his wite's 
id, 42, Chatham's letters to Hood are in Add. MAS, 36192. After Chat. 
ham’s death Lady Chatham showed scant consideration to such faithful friends 
In 1779 Hood was concemed in the attack oa Keppel, but, though he does 
not appear to havo bebaved well in that transaction, his conduct hardly merited 
‘Lady Chatham's refusal to have anything more to say to him. 

* Sandereon Miller, p. 430, “See below, p. 317. 
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having read ‘in the msnners of our remotest Celtic ancestors 
much of its antiquity and invigorating qualitios.’ A fall from 
his horse keeps him within doors for some weeks, but on his 
recovery he retarns to his active pursuits. Not content with 
altering the face of his own Burton Pynsont he must needs 
make an entirdy new road, still called Chatham's Ride, at 
Chevening, which the Stanhopes lent him for some months, 
and propose to them the purchase of new fields. He employs 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to paint portraits of his old comrades, 
Granby, Tomple, Saunders, Boscawen, to adorn his ball-room. 
He invites Garrick in  poctical epistle, 
Come, taste the simple life of patriarchs old, 


an invitation which Garrick declines in equally elegant verses. 
Altogether, when Chataam was well enough to go abroad 
ho seems to have enjoyed himself vastly at Burton Pyasent, 
and with his wife and children gained the affection and admira- 
tion of the neighbours. ‘She is a woman of business,’ says 
Farmor Petty to Hollis’s friend Mr. Bowring, after a talk with 
Lady Chatham. ‘ What a fine creature to breed out of!” ories 
Mr. Bowring. ‘Such a family is not elsewhere to be seen!’ 
they both ery together 

In training his childron to serve the country Chatham found 
his chief consolation for hopes unfulfilled in his own lifetime. 
Born, all of them, in the heat of struggle or in the intoxication 
of notional triumph, with their dawning consciousness thoy 
learned the greatness of the name which they inherited. 
Hester and John must have remembered the joy-bells ringing 
in Hayes Church for Quobeo and Quiberon and the conquest 
of Canada. When James Charles was only five he saw strange 
Red Indian chiefs come straight from the landing-stage at 
Weymouth to make obsisance to himself and his brothers 
and sisters, the children of the great white chief; and pro- 
cocious William, aged seven, described the scone in a Latin 
letter to his father. Next year tho bells of East Grinstead 
heralded the passage of the great earl’s children on their way 
to Brighthelmstone. William's first thought on news of the 


+ Chatham NS. 40 (Hollis to Chatham), 
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peerage had been of joy that he was not the eldest son, ‘ but 
could serve the country in the House of Commons like papa.” 
After his own experience of Eton? Chatham would not allow 
any of his children to go to school, but in 1766 appointed as 
their tutor the Rev. E. Wilson, a good scholar devoted to his 
charge, which he kept until sll the children were grown up.? 
Wilson’s part was simply to carry out Chatham's orders in 
instructing the children, for their father, helped by Lady 
Chatham, undertook their real education himself. He pursued 
with them the same system which he had advocated to his 
nephew *—a thorough grounding in the best Latin and Greek 
authors, a careful study of English history, and a knowledge 
of good literature, to form the character no less than the taste 
of his pupils. Hester and Harriot, though tenderly watched, 
wore treated as reasonable beings and grew up to be women 
as remarkable for independence ss for charm: they 
learned Latin with their brothers, and at fifteen Harriot 
informed her father that he was ‘non in luce modo atque in 
oculis civium magnus sed intus domique praestantior.’* 
Chatham himself read the Bible and Shakespeare regularly to 
the family, but, more than by all his reading or his set instrue- 
tions, by unstudied talks about the kings and great men he 
had known, and the great affairs in which he had taken part, 
he implanted in them a practical sense of statecraft and a high 
ideal of duty. He always insisted on clear and honest thinking 
expressed in pure English and was severe on slipshod expres- 
sions. Young Beckford,’ the orphan son of his old friend the 
alderman, who was left partly in Chatham's charge and some- 
times camo over from Fonthill to stay with the Pitt children, 

2 Vol. i, p. 34. 

2 Wilson's lotters, written to Lord and Ledy Chatham when bo was away 
from homo with tho childron, are in Chatham MSS. 67; othore are in the 
Ohathoms Correspondence. Young Willism Pitt's Latin letter is quoted in 
Holland Rove, Pitt and the National Revival, p. 44. See also Ashbourne, Pitt, 
SMP Vek yp 200-1. 4 om ete ino rvate colton 

* Young Bockford was @ godson of Chatham and, after his fathor's death, 
‘was made a ward in chancery. Chatham wrote directions on his education 
to both the Lord Chancellor and his tutor Dr. Lettice, strongly advising against 


‘8 public school. (Sco Chatham BfSS. 19, Mrs. Beckford to Chatham, Septom- 
bor 19, 1772; also Redding, Memoirs of Wm. Beckford.) 
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relates an instance of this severity. One dey William, 
just returned from a visit to friends, came to grect his 
father in the library. ‘“I hope you have spent your time 
agrocably, William,” said the earl. “Most delectably,” replied 
William. Lord Chatham put on one of his stern looks— 
sternly indeed with his eagle features he could look when he 
pleased. “Delectably, sir? Nover let me bear you utter 
that affected word again. Delectably, sir!”’ Naturally 
Chatham laid great stress on the practice of oratory. On 
another occasion Beckford was asked to repeat by heart a 
translation of a spoech by Thucydides in the presence of the 
whole Pitt family. He did it well, and at the end Lord Chatham 
rose from his seat, flung aside his crutch, and, embracing the 
youth, exclaimed, turning to his son William, ‘May you, my 
son, some day make as brilliant a speaker !’ 

It was an austere education that Chatham gave his children. 
Even in the letters he and his favourite William interchanged 
the great love between them is half obscured by the stilted 
phrases which both employed. Chatham makes no doubt that 
“all the Nine . .. will sue for your love,’ and rejoices that 
“the college is not yet evacuated of its learned garrison ’ ; 
and William is inclined to use similar periphrases, which had 
obviously become a common jargon of this learned household. 
Even the children’s amusements were apt to take a solemn 
tar, A great deal is heard during the years 1772 and 1778 
of ‘Lorenzo, King of Clavinium,’ a serious play written in 
Alexandrines entirely by the children and acted before their 
parents and a few friends. It would have been performed more 
often, had not Lord Chatham been afraid ‘ that the repetition 
of it should endanger the delicacy of virtue in the young 
performers, though the sentiments of the play itself are 
imeproachable. But in spite of its austerity the education of 
the Pitts was successful because it was based on no hypocrisy 
in the parents and so led to none in the children. Ho himself, 
speaking about the children, says, ‘Such is the force 
of example, that I find I must watch myself in all I do, 

1 Dr. Dumaresq (Prelyman M8S.). The bound volume containing this 
play is still preserved at Chevening. 
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for foar of mislesding’; and his nephew rolates the 
curb he put on his impatience for their sake.! A touch of 
insincerity in Chatham’s teaching, and his children could 
never bave borne the high strain to which he subjected them. 
The only failure was the second Lord Chatham, and even he is 
said to have been wise in council. Willism Pitt owed all his 
grestness to his father’s loving care. James Charles died too 
young to be tested, but in their brief wedded lives Hester, who 
married Lord Mahon in 1774, and Harriot, married to her 
brother's friend E. J. Eliot in 1785,* showed themselves 
worthy daughters of a happy marriage. Sometimes, indeed, 
Chatham unbent and helped the children to unbend. He 
loved taking them with him to the seaside at Lyme Regis, 
where he thought ‘the air the purest he ever breathed, the 
situation the most delightful and stately... and the sea 
nobly beautiful.’ Here he took William out for rides. ‘ It 
is a delight,’ he wrote to the mother in his stately way, ‘ to see 
William see nature in her free and wild compositions; and I 
tell myself, as we go, that the general mother is not ashamed 
of her child.’ Between two speeches on America he found 
time to write rejoicing that Hester and Harriot had » good 
Ranelagh, ‘and for the ball proposed [at his Duchess of 
Queensberry’s), I am more than consenting, quite happy that 
the poor girls will have an opportunity of seeing some proper 
company and be delighted into the bargain.’ 

His chief hold over the children came from his overmastering 
love for them, a love of which they could not fail to be conscious. 
In launching his sons on their careers this love came out no 
Jess strongly than when he had them under his eye. Lord Pitt 
was from an early age destined for the army. At seventeen 
Chatham sent him to learn military acience and tactics of an 
engineer captain settled at Lyme Regis, and then had a long 
correspondence with Shelburne, Barrington, and Carleton on 
the question whether the boy should begin service under 
Frederic or in Canada. At length Chatham decided for 
Canada, thinking him yet unripe 

® See vol. 4 p 211. 

* Harrlot’s witty letters give a charming glimpse into the Chatham family. 


TRAINED TO SERVE THE COUNTRY or 


for the large and obnoxious intercourse of a great foreign army. 
In some future day (that is when he has learned grammar enough to 
read the great classice with due intelligence) I shall wish nothing 
so much for him as an opportunity of seeing the extensive and com- 
bined mancouvres of a grand army. ... The intimate knowledge 
of Canada cannot fail to prove of just importance hereafter. . . it 
also requires foundations in the elementary parts of regimental 
discipline and detail to be enabled . . . to open and extend the 
mind to the great principles of the art of war’? 





To America, therefore, young Pitt went as Carleton’s aide-de- 
camp, leaving his father and mother anxiously waiting for 
news of his artival and eagerly inquiring from friends at the 
Admiralty for ships to take out their letters." A year later, 
when the civil war broke out, his mother wrote to him that 
as his father was too ill to take a decision, he himself had full 
leave to resign from the army if he chose. In February 1776, 
after he and his chief had been nearly captured by robels,? 
Carleton considerately sent Pitt to England with dispstches, 
and Chatham in a lucid moment withdrew his son from a service 
in which he would have to draw the sword against his fellow- 
subjects. But in 1778, when tho war broke out with Franco, 
Pitt re-entered the amy with his father’s earnest approval, 
and joined his regiment at Gibraltar. In 1778 the youngest 
son James was sent to sea in Alexander Hood's ship. ‘When 
I hear you have hoisted your flag,’ wrote the father to his 
friend, ‘ poor Lady Chatham and I will call a council of heavy 
hearts about our loved little boy. As things come near I 
confess I tremble. Twelve years old is a very tender age for 
action.’ But on William, ‘ the hope and comfort of my life,’ 
Chatham’s fondness was lavished. With this second son 
there was no need for spurring. At six years old he was 


+ Lansdowne House M86, P. 27. 

* One of Chatham's correspondents in America, named Wharton, wrote from 
Philadelphia: ‘Every gentleman in this city (eave s few dependents on 
administration) will rejoice at the sight of the son of our (and England's) 
truest and most inflexible friend and will be emulous who aball show him the 
greatest attention.’ (Chatham MSS. 66.) See also Add. HSS. 9344, ff. 20, 
32, 34, for Chatham’s letters to Jackson for nows from the Admiralty, 

1 Historical MAB. Commission, XIV, x (Pownall to Dartmoath). 

+ Add. MSS, 35192, f. 3. 
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already ‘ eager Mr. William,’ ho soon was ‘ William the orator,” 
and by fourteen he was fit to take his place with grown men 
at Cambridge. A serious illness in his first term at Pembroke 
warned tho fond parents that restraint in study was what ho 
chiefly needed, and for the next few terms Chatham constantly 
preached to him moderation in wooing the Muses. Thanks 
to the father's and mother's care William lived, not only to 
help his father and draw inspiration from hearing some of his 
greatest speeches on America, but himself to bear the chief 
burden in the State for a longer period than any other English 
statesman. 


Tl.—Tue Peacrmaker 


Moreover, because the preacher was wise, he still taught the people know- 
ledge.—Eootastastes xii, 9, 

Although during these last years Chatham rarely came to 
Westminster, he was not heedless of the course of politics. 
When his mind was unclouded he poured out to the fow 
friends who still listened, counsels of prudence and of justice. 
In 1778, when the Irish Parliament ventured to propose 
a tax on absentee landlords, all the leading Whigs, many 
of whom drew large revenues from an island they had 
never seen, were up in arms at the outrage to property. 
Chatham's own follower, Shelburne, himself the owner of 
Trish estates, was at first as eager as the others to obtain a 
resolution of the two Houses of the English Parliament urging 
the Government to veto the obnoxious proposal. Even 
Chatham does not seem to have viewed the tax with favour, 
and, had Lord Grandison’s reversion fallen to him, he would 
have been the poorer for it ; but, when consulted by Shelburne, 
he thought singly of the rights of the Irish Parliament. 


The justice or policy [he wrote] of the tax on absentees is not 
the question ... the single question is, have the Commons of 


See above, p. 169. 
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Ireland exceeded the powers lodged with them by the essential 
constitution of Parliament? I answer they have not ! and the inter- 
ference of the British Parliament would, in that case, be unjust. . . . 
I am strenuously against any interference of Parliament here, in 
any shape whatever. 


Such was Chatham’s influence on Shelburne that he imme- 
diately bowed to his leader's decision ; the question was never, 
however, brought to an issue, since the Irich Parliament 
afterwards rejected the proposal. 

On India, ‘ there where I had garnered up my heart, where our 
strength lay, and our happiost resources prosented themselves,” 
Chatham was more in sympathy with the King and Lord 
North than with the Whigs. Under Charles Townshend's 
makeshift settlement of 1767 the evils which Chatham sought 
to cure had increased. The proprietors still declared exosssive 
dividends, the officials still made enormous fortunes; while 
the treasury at Fort William was empty, the natives were 
oppressed, and in Bengal thousands were dying of famine. 
“Trade in India .. . stands at present on little elso then the 
guns of our ships and fortresses: a forced foundation which 
will fail, if not timely strengthened by a system of justice and 
humanity of sounder and larger policy. ... India teems with 
iniquities so rank ss to smell to earth and heaven.’ ‘This was 
Chatham's view; and the King, to his credit, agroed with him. 
He ordered Lord North to find some remedy on lines similar 
to those formerly urged upon his Cabinet by Chatham. A 
committee of investigation was set up by the House of Commons, 
and on its report, commended by Chatham as a creditable 
and able performance, in 1778 a bill was introduced whereby 
the smaller proprietors were shorn of their powers, the system 
of administration in Bengal was improved, and a court of jus- 
tice established there for the first time. To these moderate 
reforms Burke and the Whigs offered a strenuous opposition, 
‘barring,’ as Chatham said, ‘all redress, by the unhappy 
misapplication of a respectable sound, chartered rights, to the 
most flagrant and ruinous abuses, to the perpetuating and 


* Chatham Correspondence, iv, 331. ‘The phrase has usually been taken to 
refer to America, but from the context it obviously refers to India (ee p. 23). 
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sanotifying unexampled iniquities, and to the extreme risk 
of the valuable possessions and trade of India.’ Chatham 
agreed that ‘too mush tenderness cannot be used in touching 
cherters, without absolute necessity,’ but was convinced that 
in this case the necessity was overwhelming. He was pleased 
with the proposals as far as they went, regretting only that 
the judges of ‘ poor Asia . . . polluted with vice and guilt,’ 
had not complete independence as in England. He would have 
attended in his place to support them but for an attack of 
gout, and urged all his friends to help, pouring out his soul 
to Shelburne in » series of letters burning with indignation 
at the wrongs to be righted, ‘ The reformation of them,” ho 
wrote, ‘if pursued in» pure spirit of justice, might exalt the 

nation and endear the English name throughout the world’ ; 

and again: ‘The hearts and good affections of Bengal are 

of more worth then all the profits of ruinous and odious 

monopolies.’ 

His only speech between 1771 and 1774 was on May 19,1772, 
in support of a bill to relieve dissenters of certain statutory 
obligations to which they had conscientious objections. The 
bill, which had been passed in tho Commons, was reserved by 
the King for destruction in the Lords by the bishops and their 
allies. Dr. Price, the eminent theologian and economist, 
begged Chatham to attend on an occasion when every favourable 
voice would be needed, and Chatham was not deat to his appeal. 
“I rejoice sincorely at any further ease to conscience,’ he 
answered, and came up to face the bishops. York, London, 
Peterborough, Oxford, and Llandaff all spoke against the bill. 
They had a grudge sgainst the dissenters for objecting to an 
episcopate in America, and declared that the bill would endanger 
the system of the Church of England. The Archbishop of 
York was especially truculent, describing the dissenters as 
‘men of close ambition,’ and the Bishop of Llandsff quoted atro- 
cious doctrines from their writings. ‘ Shocking !'‘ Monstrous !' 

+ Under the Toleration Act of William III the dissenters had to subscribe 
to some of the Thirty-nine Articles. Though this obligation was remitted in 


practice, it was still on the Statute Book and might at any time have beon 
enforved. 
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‘Horrible !” interjected Chatham ironically at each damnable 
heresy read out by the last bishop, and, when he rose to wind may 19, 
up the debate, lashed the whole bench unmercifully. 1778, 


The dissenting ministers [he ssid] are represented as men of 
close ambition: they are so, my Lords, and their ambition is to 
Keep close to the college of Fishermen—not of cardinsle—and to the 
doctrine of inspired apostles—not to the degrees of interested and 
aspiring bishops. But, my Lords, perheps I may affront your rank 
or learning by applying to such humble antiquated authorities; 
for I must confess there is a wide difference between the bishops of 
those times and these. ... You talk of our English Church system ; 
but we have no system: we have  Calvinistic creed, a Popish 
liturgy, and an Arminian clergy. ‘The dissenters you revile contend 
for a spiritual creed and spiritual worship. . . . I am for this bill, 
my Lords, because I am for toleration, that sacred right of nature and 
bulwark of truth and most interesting of all objects to fallible man 


But the bishops were too trong, and the bill was rejected by 
102 to 29. 

Two years later America called him from his farm. In 
December of 1778 the flame of rebellion had burst forth 
egainst the tea duty. North, against his own convictions, but 
because ‘the King will have it so; he means to try the question 
with America,’ hed remitted the small remaining English duty 
on re-exported tea and left the whole tax to be collected in 
America. When tho first three tea ships arrived at Boston 
after this new rogulation, two hundred citizens dressed as 
Indians boarded them, broke open the tea chests with hatchet, 
and threw them overboard. New York, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston followed suit. When news of these outrages came 
to England, the King became more than ever set on ‘ trying’ 
the question with his rebellious subjects, feeling secure of a 
mojority in Parliament, if not in the country generally. For 
parliamentary purposes the only classes that counted were the 
landed gentry and the commercial men. The former were 

' The last sentence is quoted in « letter of Dr. Price of March 11, 1773, as 
baving been uttered by Chatham in this speech (Chatham MSS. 63). Burke, 
in @ speech of March 2, 1700, quoted Chatham's definition of the Church of 
England’ triple fem se is confirmed by Walpole (Journals, i, 96). See 

‘the Parliomentory Hi 
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strongly for violent measures, the merchants were in their own 
interest chiefly for conciliation + but had less importance politie- 
ally. Camden claimed the common people as abhorring the war, 
but whether they did from the first is doubtful. They could 
not understand the subtle difference between parliamentary 
control and parliamentary taxation, and, being taxed thom- 
selves without much representation, had no great objection to 
the Americans being taxed on the same terms. In Parliament 
Rockingham and Burke staunchly discountenanced measures 
of violence, but many of their followers were for punishing 
the insubordinate colonists, As the compliant mood of Par- 
liament became manifest the King’s measures of vengeance 
became progressively more severe. In March 1774 the first 
measure—to take away from Boston its privileges as a port— 
was introduced. ‘This was followed by bills to ramove offenders 
in Massachusetts for trial to Nova Scotia or England, to take 
away the charter of Massachusetts, and to quarter troops in 
Boston. At the same time tho long-delayed bill establishing 
a constitution for Quebec was at last brought in, framed on 
lines which outraged the religious prejudice of the puritanical 
New Englanders, and soomed to indicate a settled policy of 
arbitrary government. 

Chatham thought the violence of the Americans criminal, 
and that it would be no kindness to them to adopt their passions 
and wild pretensions, which seemed to him to violate the 
indispensable ties of civil socicty. Therefore, although he 
would have preferred to give Boston a chance of offering 
reparation before proceeding to harsh measures, he would not 
weaken the hands of ministers by opposing the Boston Port 
Bill, But hore at any rate he would have stopped ; instead 
of ‘a generous moderation of spirit,’ he saw that ‘a fatal 
desire to take advantage of this guilty tumult of the Bostonians, 
in order to crush the spirit of liberty among the Americans 
generally, has taken possession of the heart of the Government.’ 
America’s own grievances were still unredressed, and ‘ America 
disfranchised, and her charter mutilated, may, I forebode, 


1 Even among the merchants most concerned in the Amerioan trade many 
‘were supine. (Burke, Correspondence, i, 474.) 
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. . if this happen, England is no more.’ ‘ What,’ 
he had written to another friend the year before, ‘can France 
desire more than to see her rival sinking every year from being 
mistress of the world, land and sea, into the bubble of her 
enemies and the scorn of nations ? She will therefore leave us 
to pursue unmolested . . . our own plans of self-destruction.’ 2 
The ministers were also anxious about France, where 
Louis XVI and Vergennes had succeeded Louis XV and 
the incompetent d’Aiguillon, and were not quite easy in 
mind as to the American policy imposed upon them 
by the King. Through Lyttelton they conveyed a hint to 
Chatham that they would welcome his advice if he would 
come to give it ‘not in his fury; for if he does they are an- 
nihilated.’ Lyttelton himself added on his own account ‘the 
commonwealth calls loudly for a dictator and you cannot be 
mistaken in the man.’ His follower, Shelburne, also implored 
him to come to the House. At first he refused: he had too 
long, he said, seen his no-weight to dream any longer that he 
could be of service to 8 world where he foresaw inextricable 
confusion and a temper in the times ripe to embrace destruction. 
But, as in 1754 and in January 1766, this expression of 
despondency and haughty self-depreciation was but a prelude 
to vigour. In April 1774 he came up from Somersetshire to 
Hayes: there he had a bad attack of gout—so bad that Lady 
Chatham dared not tell him of the threatening language used 
by some ministers about America, ‘ which she knows he could 
not hear without feeling more upon it . . . than is consistent 
with his present worn state.” ® Not till the end of May, when the 
Boston Port and Massachusetts Charter bills had been passed, 
was he fit to attend the House of Lords, and even then it was 
noticed* that his voice was feeble and his bearing that of an 
invalid. So anxious were the ministers to hear his opinion 
that, to suit his convenience, they had postponed for nine days 
the third reading of the bill for quartering troops on Boston. 
Chatham was in conciliatory mood. Ho had just heard 


1 Ada. MSS, 38192, f. 11. For other passages too Chatham Correspondence. 
4 Lansdowne Howse MSS. P. 27 (April 23, 1774). 
* By Walpole and the French envoy. 
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that some Boston merchants had offered to pay damages 
to the East India Company if the Port Bill were given 
up, and wished some such expedient might be accepted! 
In the hope of reconciling all parties to a national policy he 
had seen Temple and persusded him to make some concession 
on the right of taxation that he claimed, and in his speech he 
paid some compliments to ministers. Walpole insinuates that 
he had an eye to the Closet and was anxious to pave the way 
to office ; and there is nothing improbable in the suggestion. 
Ho certainly believed that no one was so likely to avert a terrible 
struggle as himself, and may have taken the ministers’ anxiety 
to hoar his views as an invitation to help them. At any rate 
ho went some way to meet them in declaring that if the 
Bostonians were given » chance of making reparation and 
refused, they should be punished for their turbulence, and 
‘made to feel what it is to provoke a fond and forgiving 
parent.’ But, in spite of this admission, the general tone of 
the speech can have been little to the liking of the stiff-necked 
King. Ho strove to bring home to the ignorant audience he 
was addressing that the colonists wore not mere uncivilised 
barbarians. He prophesied the future greatness of America 
in erms and arts. 


Already [said he] the principal towns in America are learned 
and polite and understand the constitution of the empire as well as 
the noble lords who are now in office . . . there is no comer of the 
world into which men of their free and enterprising spirit would not 
fiy with alacrity rather than submit to the slavish and tyrannical 
ptinciples which prevail here now. 


> Chatham MSS. 68 (Mrs. Wright to Chatham, May 1774). 

+ Horace Walpole, followed in this respect by some modern writers, meme 
to imagine thet it was a disgraco to Chatham over ‘to have an eye on the Closet’ 
ie. to wish for office. This is an absurd view, due no doubt to the many 
instances in the eighteenth century of men eager merely for the honours and 
emoluments of office. But when a man like Chatham had something to do, 
and could only do it in office, it was only right and proper for him to sock 
office. 
* "Tho idea in this passage and of others in Chatham's speeches is curiously 
like that of = note appended to some trade statistics of 1745 to be found ia 
Chatham MSS, 74, Tho note dos not appear to have boen written by Pitt, 
bat entirely socords with views ho always hold. It rans s follows: ‘N.B— 
‘New England made no figure till 1661, when the violent measures about the 
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He repeated that ‘This country has no right under Heaven 
to tax Americ,’ and warned the peers that the only way of 
dealing with such men was to ‘proceed like a kind and 
affectionate parent over a child whom he tenderly loves; 
and, instead of these harsh and severe proceedings, pass an 
amnesty on all their youthfal errors.’ He concluded with 
an intimation that if he were called upon he would not prove 
obdurate : 


Tho period is not far distant when England, whose welfare has 
ever been my greatest and most pleasing consolation, will want the 
assistance of her most distant friends; but should the all-disposing 
hand of Providence prevent me from affording her my poor assist- 
ance, my prayers shall be ever for her welfare. Length of days 
be in her right hand, and in her left riches and honour. May her 
ways be ways of pleasantness, and all her paths be peace. 


But Chatham's pleading for moderation had no effect, 
and when the Quobee bill was brought up in Juno ho was 
more unmeasured in his denunciation of the Government's 
policy. This bill for the first time established asettled system 
of government for the new province of Quebec, and at any 
other time would have attracted little attention. But in the 
excited state of feeling in America its provisions were regarded 
ag @ menace to religion and liberty throughout the continent. 
The proposed form of government with a military governor, 
assisted for legislative purposes by a small council nominated 
by the Crown, taken in conjunction with the withdrawal 
of the charter from Massachusetts, thoroughly alarmed the 
colonists, who saw in it the first step towards asbolish- 
ing all popular government in America. The establish- 
ment of the French civil law without a jury system was 
in itself reasonable for a country containing barely 2,000 
Englishmen to 60,000 French Canadians; but when the 
Act of Uniformity ... drove numbers to America, from thenceforth the 
progress ia to be dated, and the like cannot be paralleled in the history of any 
state, from hence may be seen what accession of strength and wealth to this 
nation of old England is already derived through the Colonies and what farther 
inorease of both will flow from the same source, if the growth of the colonics 
be not discouraged and checked by severities and their hearte alionsted by 
diminution of liberty.” 
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Americans saw their own State criminals being removed from 
the jurisdiction of American juries to England, they not 
unneturally believed that the aim of the English Government 
was to strike fatal blow at their own jury system. The 
more toleration of the Roman Catholic religion according to 
the torms of capitulation in 1761 would not have been objected 
to, but when the priests were also allowed to exact tithes this 
was suspected to be a sop to the Canadian papists to induce 
them to fight against tho liberty-loving colonists. Lastly, 
the boundaries of Quebec were enlarged so as to take in the 
five Great Lakes and all the fruitful country between them and 
the rivers Ohio and Mississippi; and the Americans were 
made to foel that their chances of expansion were no better 
with Canada under the English Crown than when the French 
wore its masters. In the condition of the province at that 
time the first three provisions were not unreasonable and 
proved unobjectionable in practice; the fourth was frankly 
aimed by the King and his ministers against expansion by 
the insubordinate colonists. Chatham entirely sympathized 
with the fears of the Americans, and in the House of Lords 
denounced all four provisions with the fervour of a convinced 
Protestant and a Whig of the Revolution. He attacked the 
extension of Canadian boundaries, which his own Secretary of 
State, Shelburne, had refused to consider, the establishment 
of despotic government, the abolition of trial by jury, which 
seemed to him to indicate ‘ that the framers of the bill thought 
that mode of proceeding, together with the Habeas Corpus Act, 
mere moonshine,’ and above all the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic religion—a breach, he said, of the Reformation, the 
Revolution, and the King’s coronation oath. To his usual 
tolerance he always made an exception of Roman Catholicism, 
and in this speech launched out against ‘those scandalous 
tools, the Bishops,’ for granting greater favours to papists 

2 A good statement of the American objections to the Quebec bill is given 
by Baron Maseres (Cobbett’s friend) in his Additional Papera Concerning 
Quebec (1778), pp. 469-78 See abo Burke, Correrpondence, i, 609 (General 
Lee to Burke). The other side was well put in Meredith's pamphlet, A Letter 


to the Earl of Chatham on the Quebec Bill (1774). The text of the Quebeo Act 
‘and a discussion of ita pointa aro in Kingsford, v, 326 ogg. 
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than those which they denied to the Protestant dissenters in 
England. ‘Popery,’ he doclaimed, ‘is established, the 
Protestant Church devoted, and the veil of its temple rent 
agunder: as well pull down all Protestant steeples! . . . The 
mask has at length been thrown off and ministers have opened 
their plan of despotism.’ Chatham had popular opinion on 
his side when he delivered this tirade, and for that reason, 
perhaps, some of the bishops were made more uneasy by it 
than by his nobler plea for toleration in 1772. Several left 
without voting, on the plea of company to dinner; never- 
theless Chatham found only six lords to vote with him against 
the bill2 

‘These defeats did not dismay Chatham. Through the 
autumn and winter ho worked away ot America as in the 
days when Joe Wright shut him up with Temple ‘for three or 
four hours together among all the treaties of the world.’? He 
told Franklin that the errors of ministers had often been due 
to their not obtaining the best information from America, 
and he was resolved not to make that mistake himself. He 
paid no attention to the soft assurances of governors and 
officials, but obtained the confidences of men who knew the 
daily lives and thoughts of the provincials. Among these were 
Samuel Wharton, who bad first-hand news of the congress in 
Philadelphia; John Temple, who had returned from the 
Massachusetts Board of Revenue with accounts of Governor 
‘Hutchinson's ill-advised actions; Mr. Shoriff Sayre, who sont 
Chatham letters from New York and Maryland; and a certain 
Mrs. Mchotabel Wright, a niece of John Wesley, born in Phila- 
delphis, who used her great gifts as a modeller in wax to obtain 
introductions to the King and the principal people in the 
political world, and thereby discovered many secrets useful to 
her countrymen and represented their cage in a favourable light.? 

4 Sir Wm. Meredith, in bis pamphlet A Letter to the Earl of Chatham on the 
Quebec Bill quotes vome of his speccb, and is confirmed by Walpole's account, 

® Beek bul to bave often visited the King and Queen, whom she smused 
by her conversation. Her chief title to fame is that she modelled the re- 
markable likeness in wax of Lord Chatham, which is preserved in Westminster 


Abboy. Soveral of her letters giving information from Americe to Chatham 
tare in Chatham MSS, 68, See also Hutchinson, Memoirs, ii, 366. 
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Another correspondent, Thcmas Crowley, a Quaker mer- 

chant who hed travelled in America, under the pseudonym 
of Amor Pairiae tried to convert Chatham and the world to 
one imperial parliament with representatives from Ireland 
and all the colonies. ‘This scheme, of which two slightly 
different versions are among Chatham's papers, was not in- 
consistent with his demand for a better parliamentary system 
and would once have been acceptable to him as a means of 
reconciling his own and Grenville's views of taxation. But 
the Whigs would not hear of such a revolutionary change, 
and the fatal objection to it was that it would no longer have 
satisfied the colonists? 

‘This he learned from Benjamin Franklin, who had himself 
once favoured some such scheme. Franklin was thon bitter 
and rebellious at tho troatment he hed received from Wedder- 
burn, who early in 1774 had publicly branded him as e traitor 
and a thief before the Privy Council. A summons in August 
trom the greatest living Englishman to take counsel at Hayes 
came like balm to his wounded spirit. In this first inter- 
view? Chatham listened attentively to Franklin’s defence of 
the Americans and expressed hope that they would maintain 
their rights by all poacoable and logal means : his only anxiety 
seemed to be about rumours of their desire to have the navigs- 
tion acts repesled and to become independent ; but Franklin 
reassured him. At the end of the year Franklin again waited 
on Chatham st Hayes with copies of the declaration to the 
British people and the petition to tho King drawn up by the 
Congress of Philadelphia. Congress addressed the King as 
“the loving father of his whole people,’ and told him that 
“so far from promoting innovations we have only opposed 
them... Your royal authority over us and our connection 
with Great Britain we shall always support and maintain.’ 


1 Two versions of Crowley's scheme are in Chatham M58, 82 and 97, snd 
‘one of them is set cut in the Znglish Historical Review tor October 1907. Seo alao 
Crowley's Letters and Dissertations (1770) and Dissertations on the Grand Dispute, 
&c, (1774). Mr. L, B, Naymior of Balliol bas supplied valuable hinte on 
Crowly’s and similar schemes, 

* In his first Ministry Pitt had not had pertonal intercourse with Franklin 
(w00 above, p. 83). 
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To the people of England they appealed for justice: ‘you 
have been told that wo are impatient of government and 
desirous of independency. These are calumniss. Permit 
us to bo as free as yourselves, and wo shall ever esteem @ 
union with you to be our greatest glory and our greatest 
happiness.’ “To Chatham the petition seemed ‘ decent, manly, 
and properly expressed’; he called Congress ‘ the most honour- 
able assembly of statesmen since those of the Grecks and 
‘Romans in their most virtuous times’; and he took note of 
Franklin's warning that the Americans would never come to 
terms ‘ while the bayonet is at their breast.’ 

At this crisis in Engish history, when the fate of America 
was trembling in the belance, it was » grievous calamity that 
all those who were for tender dealing with the colonists could 
not sink their diferencesand fight as one man. Inall essentials 
Burke was in fall sgrosment with Chatham, and was never 
more eloquent, never more unselfish, than in his devotion to 
this cause. His energy was indefatigable. Like Chatham ho 
corresponded with Americans and was the friend of Franklin ; 
ho stirred up the merchants to petition against the King’s 
policy, tried to put limits to the Cavendishes’ fox-hunting, 
and by his noble speeczes sought to awaken Parliament and 
the nation to the danger. But Burke and his leader Rocking- 
ham hed their suspicions and Chatham had his, The Whigs 
suspected Chatham's ‘reserves’ and accused him of having an 
eye to the Closot, ‘tho least poop into which intoxicates him 
and will to the end of his life’ On his side Chatham kept 
harping on his objections to the Rockinghams’ Declaratory 
Act. When he went to see Rockingham on the eve of the 
session he could talk of little else ;* and yet he must have 
known thet in itself this had become an academic question 
on which Congress had laid no stress in their petition, Chatham 
was also with more justice afraid that Burke wes not sound 
on the navigation acts.’ But all these matters, on both sides, 
‘were trivialities compared with the all-important need, on 


1 Burke, Correspondence, \, 506. * Rockingham, Memoirs, i, 261. 
* In August 1774 Chathan had expressed this foar to Franklin (Franklin, 
Works, v, 445). 
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which both were agroed, of taking the bayonet from the throat 
of the Americans. Chatham himself could hardly have put 
his policy better than in Burke's simple words: ‘My 
proposition is peace.” 

Yet neither side could overcome this foolish pride and sus- 
picion, more deplorable and culpable on Chatham's part since 
he was @ greater man than any of the Whigs. He did not even 
inform anybody beforehand of the motion he intended to make 
on his reappearance in the House of Lords on January 20, 
1775, and thas lost the votes of some who might have supported 
him. He wrote and told Shelburne that he intended ‘to 
knock at the door of sleeping and confounded Ministry"? 
and may perhaps have thought that 8 complete surprise would 
awaken with more certainty. The Ministry appear to have 
been thoroughly cowed at the prospect of his spesch, and 
industriously spread the report that he would not attend. 
This gave him the more courage and he bade his wife, 


Be of good cheer, noble love. 

Yes, I am proud, I must be proud to see 

Men not afraid of God afraid of me. 
He came accompanied by his sixteen-year-old son William to 
watch over his faltering steps, and by Franklin, saying aloud so 
that all should hear him, ‘ This is Dr. Franklin, whom I would 
have admitted into the House’—noble amends for Wedder- 
burn’s ‘ wily American, whose coolness and apathy surpassed 
tho revengofal temper attributed to the bloody African.’ 
A kind of bustle, Franklin noted, was apparent among the 
officers of the House when Chatham was seen, as if members 
were being hastily summoned, for his presence always pre- 
saged some affair of importance. The old war minister, who 
had ever been the most uncompromising advocate of strong 
measures against England’s enemies, soon unfolded the subject 
of his mysterious motion: ‘that in order to open a way 
towards a happy settlement of the dangerous troubles in 
America, by beginning to allay ferments and soften animosities 
there . . . immediate orders be dispatched . . . for removing 

3 Chatham, having tried this phrase in his lettar of January 19,1775, used 


it in his speech of the next day. For another instance of similar practice 
200 above, p. 278. 
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his Majesty's forces from the town of Boston.’ When the 
motion had been read out, the knocks on the door of the 
sleeping ministry followed fast : 


‘An hour now lost may produce years of calamity—I contend not 
for indulgence but justice to America, Resistance to your acts was 
necessary as it was just. The Americans are a brave, generous, and 
united people, with arms in their hands and courage in their hearts: 
three millions of them, the genuine descendants of a valiant and 
pious ancestry, driven to those deserts by the narrow maxims of @ 
superstitious tyranny. Of the spirit of independence animating the 
nation of America, I have the most authentic information. Destroy 
their towns and cut them off from the superfluities, perhaps the 
conveniences of life... and they would not lament their loss 
whilst they have—what, my Lords ?—their woods and their liberty. 
To such united force, what force shall be opposed ? A few regiments 
in America and 17,000 or 18,000 men at home? The idea is too 
ridiculous to take up » moment of your Lordships’ time. Laying 
of papers on your table or counting numbers on a division will not 
avert or postpone the hour of danger. It is not repealing this act 
of Parliament, it is not repealing piece of parchment, that can 
restore America to our bosom: you must repesl her fears and her 
resentments; and you may then hope for her love and gratitude. 
I have read Thucydides and have studied and admired the master- 
states of the world, it has been my favourite study, but I must 
declare and avow that for solidity of reasoning, force of sagecity, and 
wisdom of conclusion . . . no nation or body of men can stand in 
preference to the general congress of Philadelphia, With a dignity 
becoming your exalted situation make the first advances to concord, 
to peace and happiness; follow the advice given by Virgil, » wise 
poet and a wise man in political sagacity, to the first Cesar, to the 
master of the world: ‘Tuque prior, tu parce: projice tela manu.’ 
... And my Lords, I would have you remember that France, 
like vulture, is hovering over the British Empire, hungrily 
watching the prey that she is only waiting for the right moment 
to pounce upon... . To conclude, my Lords, if the ministers 
thus persevere in misadvising and misleading the King I will not 
say that they can alienate the affections of his subjects from his 
crown ; but I will affirm that they will make the crown not worth 
his wearing. I will not ssy that the King is betrayed ; but I will 
pronounce that the kingdom is undone. 

| This in the fit ofthe two speeches admisably reported by Hngh Boyd. 
Asan example of Chatham’s oratory the whole speech should be studied. ‘The 


[passage about Franco is taken from the French agent's report. (4ff. Etr. Angl. 
Gorr. Pol. 508, £. 92.) 
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These burning words made no impression on the peers or 
their master the King. A majority of the Lords could always 
bo counted upon to approve of punishment for the ‘ rebels,’ 
and a sudden election in the previous year had increased the 
already large majority for a violent policy in the Commons. 
Chatham and the few friends who supported him in the debate 
—Richmond, Camden, Rockingham and Shelburne—suffered 
the usual fate of those who support an unpopular cause in times 
of excitement, being called traitors and fomenters of rebellion. 
Chatham was also sneeringly told that it was easy to talk of 
conciliation, and leave the plan of conciliation to others: so 
he resolved to produce his own plan. After consultation with 
Camden and Franklin he spent a quiet week at Hayes putting 
his ideas into shape. On January 29 he drove to London, 
and by the evening all the world knew that for two hours the 
earl’s chariot and liveried servants had been seen waiting 
outside Benjamin Franklin's modest lodging in Craven Street, 
Strand. Should the bill be introduced at once was one of the 
questions Chatham had come to ask Franklin, but, in his 
impetuous way, decided it for himself. The chief considera- 
tion for immediate action was his own precarious health, which 
might without a moment’s warning incapacitate him: the 
critical state of America also made haste imperative, for it 
would be useless to talk of conciliation when Boston had once 
run with blood. Next day he put the finishing touches to the 
bill, and on the Sist had Franklin to Hayes for four hours 
to hear his criticisms. Franklin relates that he was not given 
much chance of talking, for Chatham was not easily interrupted 
and dealt so exhaustively with the few criticisms Franklin 
ventured to make that no time was left to go through most of 
the bill. This mattered the less, since Franklin agreed in 
principle with Chatham and knew that if the bill passed its 
second reading it was bound to be amended in detail. Still 
fresh after his four hours with Franklin, Chatham also found 
time to write to Rockingham, Shelburne, Stanhope, Temple 
and Richmond, urging them to attend the Lords on the morrow, 
whon he was to move for leave to introduce his bill. 

‘Not # moment can be lost [he wrote], for whoever has anything 
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to offer to the public, for preventing a civil war before it is inevitably 
fixed. I mean, therefore, to obey the necessity and propose to- 
morrow . . . my thoughts on this weighty business, . . . Teay with 
the simplicity of a poor American, God’s will be done ! ‘and let the 
old and new world be my judge. 


During the months of February and March 1775 threo 
separate proposals for conciliation with America were brought 
before Parliament. Lord North's, agreed to by the House of 
Commons on February 27, offered to remit taxation imposed 
by Parliament in the case of any colony that contributed to 
the common defence a sam approved by the King and both 
Houses of Parliament. Such a proposal, sccompanied as it was 
by the dispatch of reinforeements and generals to America, was 
never for a moment regarded as a concession by the colonists, 
but simply as an attempt to sow disunion among the provinoes. 
On March 22 Burke, in his magnificent speech on conciliation * 

\ with America, proposed thirteen resolutions, the general effect 

{ of which was to repeal the recent acts punishing the Boston- 
ians for their insubordination, and all scts imposing » duty 

| on the colonists, to revert to the old system whereby the 
provincial assemblies voted all internal taxes for the aid of 
the Crown on the requisition of a secretary of State, and 
to establish the judges on an independent footing. In spite 
of the noble sympathy it displayed with the colonies this 
speech illustrates Burke's essential weakness—an inability 
to riso beyond an established ordor of things or to sco that 
a revolation such as had occurred in America required some- 
thing more drastic than a mero return to the old order. 

The third was the ‘ Provisional Bill’ which Chatham intro- 
duced on February 1, 1775. This reads more like a speech 
than a cold proposel for the Statute Book ;1 and the wording 
of the clauses hardly yields in warmth of sympathy to 
Burke's spoken oration. Chatham was ever prone to appeal 
to the imagination no less than to the understanding, and 
in this instance, when he knew that “the bill itself had 
hardly chance of passing, he was anxious to leave on 

A Acoording to Hutchinson many of the pesrs grumbled that it was more 
like « newspaper or « declamatory speech than » declaratory bill. 
x2 
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reoord, in words ‘captivating the people’ of England and 
America, the principles on which he believed a settlement could 
be arranged. In Chatham's view his bill was to be something 
more than s means of surmounting the present difficulties, 
but almost a declaration of the rights of man, or at least a new 
Magna Charta establishing the permanent relations between 
England and her colonies. At the outset he ssserted Parlia- 
ment’s right 

to bind the British colonies in America in all matters touching the 
general weal of the whole dominion of the imperial crown of Great 
Britain . . . and most especially an indubitable ard indispensable 
right to make and ordain laws for regulating navigation and trade 
throughout the complicated system of British commerce, the deep 
policy of such prudent acts upholding the guardian navy of the 
‘whole British people.t 


Answering explicitly the only clause in the petition of Congress 
to which he took exception, he reasserted the royal prerogative 
of ordering troops to any part of the royal dominions in peace 
as well as in war, but added the important proviso: ‘No 
military force . . . can ever be lawfully employed to violate 
and destroy the just rights of the people.’ Then for tho 
corresponding rights of the colonies. ‘No tellage, tax, or 
other charge for His Majesty's revenue, shall be commanded 
or levied from British freemen in America without common 
consent, by act of provincial assembly there, duly convened 
for that purpose,” ran the first clause defining the colonies’ 
privileges. Trial by jury was to be restored in all civil cases, 
judges were to hold office, no longer durante bene plactto, but 
quamdiu se bene gesserint, ‘for the better securing due and 
impartial administration of justice in the colonies.’ In these 

* Tho turn of this passage gave Chatham much thought. There are many 
rejected variants of it in his rough notes for the bill. One of thom spoke of 
‘the right of the ‘ Grand Council of the Realm (upholding ite guardian navy for 
the protection of the whole British empire by the deep policy of prudent acta 
of navigation and trade) to make and ordain laws for regulating the same 
‘through the extensive and complicated system of Britiah commerce ' (Chatham 
M55. 74). It is another illustration of the difference between Burke and 
‘Chstham on America that in the specch of Marsh 22 those trado laws regarded 
by Chatham a1 of fundamental importance are dismined almost contemp 
tuously by Burke. 
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provisions Chatham was simply asserting what had already, in 
his view, been the law in America or, in the case of the judges, 
was so in England. 

"The novel and distinguishing feature of tho bill was his 
recognition of Congress. George III spoke of Congress as an 
illegal and seditious assemblage, Burke feared it as a rival to 
Englands ‘ nearly perfect,’ system of representation : Chatham’s 
genius for government saw in it the megns of forging 9 now 
and most powerful link betwoon the mother-country and her 
colonies. It was, therefore, not merely acknowledged but 
given most important functions. First, Congress, on behalf of 
the American people, was solemnly to recognise the supromacy 
of Parliament; and on this solemn recognition Chatham made 
the repeal of all the recent obnoxious fiscal and penal laws 
conditional. Through Congress also Chatham hoped to find 
the solution of the vexed question of colonial contribution - 
to imperial expenses. On tho requisition of Parlisment, 
Congress was ‘to take into-consideration . . . the making a free 
grant to the King. . . of a certain perpetual revenue, subject 
to the disposition of the British Parliament, to be by them 
appropriated . .. to the alleviation of the national debt : 
. .. not ag @ condition of redress but as a just testimony of 
affection,’ and still further to emphasize the function of Congress 
as a link between Parliament and the colonies, it was to be the 
duty of Congress to allogate the quota to be paid by each 
province. And so the object of the bill is summed up in these 
concluding words of comfort : 

So shall true reconcilement avert impending calamities, and 
this most solemn national accord between Great Britain and her 
colonies stand an everlasting monument of clemency and magnani- 
mity in the benignant father of his people ; of wisdom and modera- 
tion in this great nation, famed for humanity as for valour; and 
of fidelity and grateful affection from brave and loyal colonies to 
their parent kingdom, which will ever protect and cherish them. 

Chatham in a brief speech begged the House to consider February 
* without factious spleen or blind predilection . . . the crude !s 1775. 
materials he presumed to lay before them.’ Camden, Richmond 
and Shelburne alone supported him unreservedly. Dartmouth, 
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Temple and Lyttelton opposed the bill but desired that it 
should be read; Gratton was offended at his‘ hurry.’ Gower 
taunted him with his age? and said he had once declared that 
an ensign and a couple of regiments could reduce the Americans 
to obedience, Sandwich moved that the bill should be rejected 
with the contempt it deserved, and, turning towards Franklin, 
who was standing at the bar, said he could never believe that 
it was the production of a British peor: ‘ It is evidently the 
work of some American,’ he continued, ‘and I fancy that I 
have in my eye the person who drew it up, one of the bitterest 
and most mischievous enemies this country has ever known !' 


The bill is entirely my own [answered Chatham]. If it is so weak 
and 0 bad a thing it behoves me to see that no other person unjustly 
shares in the censure it deserves... . But I do not ecruple to 
affirm that if I were first minister . . . I should not be ashamed of 
calling to my assistance a person so perfectly acquainted with the 
whole of American affairs as the gentleman alluded to and so in- 
juriously reflected upon; one, I am pleased to eay, whom all Europe 
holds in high estimation for his knowledge and wisdom, and ranks 
with our Boyles and Newtons; one who is an honour not to the 
English nation only, but to human nature! 


‘Turning to Gower he said he could never have uttered anything 
0 foolish about America: ‘ Why, in the late war 40,000 men 
and one of our ablest generals spent five years in reducing 
French America, a bare third of our present possessions.’ 
Then turning on the whole ministerial pack he gave vent to his 
contempt of them and despair for England : 


‘This bill, though rejected here, will make its way to the public, 
to the nation, to the remotest wilds of America . . . and whatever 
its merits or demerits may be, it will rise or fall by them alone ; 
it will, I trust, remain a monument of my poor endeavours to serve 
my country. ... Yet, when I consider the whole case as it lies 
before me, I am not much astonished, I am not surprised, that men 
who hate liberty should detest those who prize it ; or that those who 


1 On this the French envoy comments: ‘ Gower would do better to attack 
Chatham on any other point but his age, which desorves respect rather than 
sarcasm, But such delicacies are not found in a country where already there 
ia no virtae and not yet enough politeness.’ (Aff. Bir. Angl. Corr. Pol. 508, 
£171) 
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want virtue themselves should endeavour to persecute those who 
possess it. . . . The whole of your political conduct has been one 
Continued series of weakness, temerity, despotism, ignorance, futility, 
negligence, and the most notorious servility, incapacity, and corrup- 
tion. On reconsideration I must allow you one merit, a strict 
attention to your own interesta: in that view you appear sound 
statesmen and politicians. You well know, if the present measure 
should prevail, that you must instantly relinquish your places. . . . 
Such then being your precarions situations, who should wonder 
that you can put a negative on any measure which must annihilate 
your power, deprive you of your emoluments, and at once reduce 
‘You to that state of insignificance for which God and nature designed 
you. 


Chatham’s bill might have carried more weight had he been 
more careful to prepare men’s minds for it. Friend and foe 
‘were alike in complete ignorance of what his proposal might be ; 
only a few peers even knew of his intention to make @ motion 
that day; his strong supporter, the Duke of Manchester, 
heard of the bill for the first time when Chatham rose to move 
that it be read. ‘The Ministry also were taken by surprise and 
had hurriedly to beat up supporters from the play and the 
royal box; so great indeed was the demand for lords-in 
‘waiting that no one was left to hand the Queen ont of her box. 
Chatham was too prono to trust to his own powers of 
persuasion and despise ell outside help. ‘This haughty reserve 
had elways hurt him, especially in his last Ministry ; now, 
when ho rarely appeared in public and could not animate his 
countrymen by his presenoe, it was fatal. ‘Tho bill was indeed 
a forlom hope in any case. The King would never have 
listened to it, and until the news of the first defeats he carried 
the country with him in a desire for vengeance on America. 
Among the colonists it was received with mixed feelings. It 
cortainly complied with all the demands of Congress save one : 
Jefferson approved of it, and Franklin thought it afforded ‘a 
foundation of a lasting good agreement.’ But the extreme 
party in America was daily gaining strength under the leader- 

' St, Paul of Ewart, ii, 34. 


1 Te even wont further to aatiaty the Americana than a plan pronounced in 
the previous December by Franklin to be satisfactory. (Works, v, 452.) 
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ship of Samuel Adams, who frankly rejected the supremacy of 
Parliament ; and, sccording to reports sent to Lord Suffolk, 
the bill was scouted as ridiculously inadequate in New York. 

But though the bill by itself would certainly not have 
averted war at that stage, the bill, with Chatham in office to 
carry out its provisions, might have done so and have saved 
America for England. Chatham's lifelong sympathy with the 
colonists and their trust in him would have made them listen to 
him whan they were deaf to every other Englishman. During 
the war Governor Bernard of Massachusetts told Barrington 
that Amherst had asked him to make a requisition on his 
assembly, ‘ but I must have a letter from Mr. Pitt,’ he added, 
* before they will mind me’ ;* and the same spirit still reigned 
in America. The very fear expressed by the Americans aiming 
at independence—that Chatham’s bill might be successful in 
retaining British supremacy—shows how nicdly calculated was 
his scheme.* Still more significant is the hint in the declaration 
by Congress of July 6, 1775, ‘ of the Causes and Necessity of 
taking up arms,’ that, had Chatham been in power, there would 
have been no such necessity. That minister, the declaration 
says, ‘who so wisely and successfully directed the measures 
of Great Britain in the late war, publicly declared that thes» 
colonies enabled her to triumph over all her enemies. . . . 
Towards the conclusion of that war it plossed our Sovereign 
to make a change in his counsels. From that fatal momen! 
the affairs of the British Empire began to fall into confusion, 
and gradually sliding from the summit of glorious prosperity 
to which they had been advanced by the virtues and ability of 
one man, are at length distracted by the convulsions, that now 
shake it to its deepest foundations.’ 

To this sympathy with America Chatham united an 
understanding of his own people at home. In his proposed 
concessions to the colonists he was careful to save the pride of * 
England by his clear enunciation of English supremacy and his 

\ Hidorical M&S. Commiseion, IX, iii, 81. See alao American Archives 
TV, i, 1508. 

* 'Barrington-Bernard Correspondence, 10. 


‘We fear Lord Chatham ; he is for having the supremacy scknowledged’ 
(Historical MBS. Commission, XIV, x, 318; May 25, 1775.) 
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mastorly uso of Congross as a connecting link between Parlia- 
ment and the colonial assemblies. He might not have finally 
settled the questions at issue between England and her colonies, 
but he would have gained a breathing space and encouraged a 
better feeling, which would have made mutual concession 
easier. Tho French, at any rate, saw it in that light. Ver- 
gennes prays that Chatham may not displace the present * 
ministers, whose folly was so useful to his country, and his 
agent replies that Chatham's name would certainly quiet the 
colonies and find an outlet for intestine quarrels in a united 
attack on France The time called for a man with the power 
of fascinating and dominating multitudes to bring about an 
almost desperate reconciliation : Chatham, ‘the most efficient 
servant of the Crown, and, while he had life in him, the 
nerve of Great Britain,’* alone had that power. But before 
these words were said of him by Shelburne, Chatham, 
exhausted by the last months of apparently futile energy, 
had sunk back nerveless and with bis mind darkened into 
the old helpless lethargy. 


* Donial, i, 68-8, + Ritamaurice, Shelburne, i, 485. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE LAST STAGE 


‘Bago be stood 
With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
Tho weight of mightiest monarchies ; his look 
‘Drew audience and attention still as night. 
Mutox, Paradise Lod, ii, 305. 


‘Two years had passed, years fateful for th English dominions 
and for English liberty. Lexington, Bunker Hill, Trenton 
had been fought, an English army had boon expelled from 
Boston ; Montreal and Ticonderogs, won so dearly from the 
French, had been easily captured by rebels. Congress had 
declared its independence and had sent envoys to treat with 
France. Lafayette had sailed from France to help the insur- 
gents, Burgoyne from England to supersede Carleton, the most 
capable English general in America, Lord George Germain, 
the Sackville of Minden, was conducting our Amorican policy ; 
George III was garrisoning Gibraltar with Hanoverians, and 
hiring men, as if thoy were cattle, from the princes of Hesse, 
Brunswick, Hanau, Waldeck, Anspach, Anhalt, to shoot down 
men of English race? and make the name of England a byword 
on the Continent ;* Sandwich was reducing the navy almost 
to vanishing point; and poor Barrington, who disapproved 
of everything, yet remained in office, moaned impotently at 

1 See their cost (about 700,000 crowns besides pay) and numbers (about 
21,000 men) detailed in Chatham M89. 89. 

* Frederio I said be would charge a cattle tax on all these mercenaries 
moving through his dominions, ‘Sister Kitty’ of Russia refused to sell ber 
subjects, ‘not in so genteel a manner’ as appeared propor to George L's 
* civilised ear.’ 

34 
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the reduction of the army. at home to under 15,000, when 
invasion was feared and insurrection rife! At first England 
seemed hardly conscious of the dangerous pass to which the 
King’s policy was bringing her. As in other wars, the English 
began by despising their adversary, and could not believe 
that an army which had humbled the Bourbon power to the 
dust would find any difficulty in suppressing a few riots 
among rebels, whom they talked of as poltroons. During the 
early part of 1776 all interest centred in the great trial by the 
peers of Chatham’s Tunbridge Wells acquaintance, Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston, for bigamy. The sight, wrote 
Harriot Pitt when she begged to be allowed to go to the trial, 
in which there was to be ‘nothing improper,’ was to be 
‘finer than a coronation.’ Agsin she wrote when it was 
over, ‘it so engaged the attention of everybody that every- 
thing else seemed totally forgot. The name of America 
was not, I believe, heard during the time it lasted.’* Kven 
in the government departments concerned with America, says 
Hutchinson, there were no plans, and the clerks were generally 
to be found lounging as if nothing important was toward. 

But, although the Ministry habitually delayed announcing 
defeats,? by 1777 the evidence of facts could not be gainsaid. 
Tn the ond, too, the Amorican calamities served England a 
good tum by at last opening the eyes of the people to the evils 
of the arbitrary government, under which they had allowed 
themselves to sink. Even a corrupt House of Commons sum- 
moned up courage to use ‘strange language’ about the ex- 
travagant payments from the Civil List whereby this tyranny 
was upheld. To the regular Whig Opposition this awakening 
was little due, for in November 1776, sfter the rejection of 
Lord John Cavendish’s motion to repeal the penal laws against 

1 The Political Life of Viscount Barrington, p. 153. 

4 Harrit Pitt, who was just eighteen at the time of the trial, tella her 
mother that when asked to go to it she gave an indecisive answer : ‘I imagined 
the trial might mot be very 6t for one to hear; but thoy told me there 
would be nothing improper in it (only whether the Duchess had one or two 
hustends}’ She asks for an early answer, aa ‘parties aro mado early.’ She 
‘ras allowed to go, and felt very sad for the ‘ poor unduchessed lady.’ (From a 


private collection of Harriot Pitt's lotters.) 
"Aff. Bir. Angi. Corr. Pot. 686, £. 216. 
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America, they seceded from Parliament fora year. But Charles 
James Fox, the new star of the party, blaring with no less 
brilliance, but with # steadier light than Charles Townshend, 
refused to leave his duty and continued to vex the King and stir 
the people with ‘ noisy declamations.’ In one of these speeches 
this son of Chatham's old rival, the man who in after years 
carried on his traditions better than Chatham's own son, 
called a truce to the family feud ; ‘if,’ said Fox, 'I should 
happen to differ in my sentiments from that venerable charac- 
ter whom I honour and revere, the committee will give me 
credit that no early prejudice, no childish pique directs my 
judgment or influences my mind.’ In another he paid 
glowing tribute to Chatham's ‘ great and surprising talents as 
a minister,’ comparing him to Frederic and Alexander the 
Great. During these two years the only sign of life given by 
Chatham himself to a world that had almost forgotten him, was 
& message delivered to Addington in a lucid moment, when he 
thought his end was drawing near. This message, dated July 
1776, stated that the old statesman ‘continued in the same 
sentiments in regard to America which he had always professed 
and which stand so fully explained in his Provisional Act’; and 
added ‘thst unless effectual measures were speedily taken 
for reconciliation with the colonies he was fully persuaded that 
in 4 very few years France will set her foot on English ground.’ 

On May 80, 1777, a week before the end of the session, 
Chatham was enough recovered to ‘crawl to the House of 
Lords,’ attended by William, the hope and comfort of his life. 
The reports that France was on the eve of signing a treaty 
with the States brought him, ‘ perhaps at the last flying 
moment,’ as he said, to plead for his own policy of conciliation, 
before the gathering storm had broken. On the news that he 
had reappeared members of the House of Commons camo 
hurrying up to see him, and so crowded the gangways that 
the peers had difficulty in reaching their seats. It was felt 
that all was not well with England and that the man who had 
never failed in danger might give counsel fit to hear. This 
feeling was expressed by Grafton in a lyrical outburst: “A 
dawn of joy,’ he; said after hearing Chatham speak, ‘ breaks 
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in upon my mind in finding that the spirit which was formerly 
wont to pervade every part of the kingdom and has long slept 
has now revived and shows that it is not entirely extinct . . . 
may he act once more the part of the saviour of his country.’ 
Chatham's voice had little of the old fire left ; even the partial 
William, who bung on his father’s every word, admitted that 

he was often difficult to hear, especially in the first of his 
two speeches. But, if the voice was feeble, the policy he 
came to urge was bold, bolder even than when his sentence, 
delivered to a trembling council, was for open war with Spain. may 30, 
For he came to ask the country to admit that it had been 1777. 
mistaken, and, in the words of his motion * . . . to take the 
most speedy and effectual measure for putting a stop to such 
fatal hostilities upon the only just and solid foundation, namely 

the removal of accumulated grievances.’ He admitted the 
difficulty for government, 


after all that has passed, to shake hands with doficrs of the King, 
defiers of the Parliament, defiers of the people . . . But if an end is 
not put to this war there is an end to this country... . America, 
which has carried you through four wars, will now carry you to your 
death, if you don’t take things in time... before France has 
become a party to the treaty. . . . In the sportaman’s phrase, when 
you have found yourselves at fault, you must try back... . You 
may ravage—you cannot conquer; it is impossible: you cannot 
conquer the Americans. You talk... of your powerful forces, 
to disperse their army : I might as well talk of driving them before 
me with this crutch! . . . If you conquer them, what then? You 
cannot make them respect you, you cannot make them wear your 
cloth .. . coming from the stock they do they can never respect 
you... .. You have said ‘Lay down your arms,’ and America 
hhas given you the Spartan answer: ‘Come take.’... We are 
the oggressors. We have invaded them as much as the Spanish 
Armada invaded England. Mercy cannot do harm; it will seat 
the King where he ought to be, throned in the hearts of his people ; 
and millions at home and abroad, now employed in obloquy or 
revolt, would pray for him. 


Chatham’s motion was rejected by a large majority, and 
was desoribed by the King next day as ‘ highly unseasonable ; 
. « « like most of the other productions of that extraordinary 
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brain, it contains nothing but specious words and malevolence.’ 
By this time it was almost a single-handed duel between 
Chatham and George III. Lord North and most of the Cabinet 
were weakening on the futile war and needed all the King’s 
unyielding obstinacy to hold them to their task. Chatham 
now seemed to keep alive only to save England and America. 
The day after his speech he was asked what sort of night he 
had after his exertions: ‘As bad ss any man in England,’ 
he replied cheerfully, ‘except the Archbishop of York,’ * who 
had been roughly handled in the House for some savage 
expressions in @ sermon against the American ‘ rebels.’ In 
June, when riding in his grounds, ho fell off his horse in a fit ; 
but he was resolved to live, and by the opening of the session 
in November appeared better than he had ever been. Before 
Christmas ho made four of his greatest speeches. War with 
France and with Spain also was now almost certain, and by 
the end of the year came news of that shattering blow to the 
English cause in America, Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga. 
Two things Chatham pleaded for, as be had never pleaded 
before : peace with America and adequate preparations against 


November the hated Bourbons. On the Address he again moved for 


‘December 
2,6, 11, 


1771. 


peace: he supported a motion for returns of the home defence 
forces ; he moved for the instructions to Burgoyne as s weapon 
wherewith to convict the Ministry of criminal incompetence ; 
and he opposed the adjournment over the Christmas holidays: 
“at so tremendous season it does not become your 
Lordships, the gteat hereditary council of the nation, to 
neglect your duty ; to retire to your country seats for six 


+ In this debate Shelburne denied and Mansfield upheld the authenticity of 
the Montcalm letters, prophesying the revolt of the American colonies, which 
had recontly beon published by Almon. ‘They were probably forgeries by the 
Teauit spy Roubaud, who saya in hin Petition for the Consideration of Parliament, 
“‘The second copy of those Montcalm letters was given to Mr. George Grenville 
aad afiereards Soatvutloatod 67 tin Bail cf amy, eho intimately knew 
the suthor of those letters (an Englishman !).’ If this is true, Chatham may 
have told Sholbumo that the lottors were spurious, Soo Carlyle, Frederick the 
Great, viii, 218 ; Beer, British Colonial Policy, 172, note ; Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc, 
2nd series, ii, 202-4 ; Canadian Archives, 1885, Report p. oxxxviii. 

? Quoted in A Letter to the Earl of Chatham . . . om the memorable 30th May 
arm. 
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weeks in quest of joy snd merriment, while the roal state 
of public affairs calls for grief, mourning, and lamentation, 
at least for the fullest exertions of your wisdom.’ Once more 
ho made advances to the Rockingham Whigs and found them 
ready to return to their duty in Psrliament and follow his 
leadership. All his old friends flocked back to his standard. 
Men like Lord Coventry, who were habitually absent from Par- 
liament, ‘ merely attended the House for the sake of meeting 
him . . . thinking him the only person who could save us.’? 

In the four speeches cf this session Chatham brought forth 
the wisdom, the accumulated studies and the experience of a 
lifetime spent in the service of the country. Like almost every 
great cteation, these spesches were made primarily to serve an 
immediate object, and ss examples of impassioned pleading 
for a particular cause are almost unsurpassed. ‘They are full, 
too, of Chatham's violont projudicos, such as hishatrod of the 
French, his exaggerated distrust of party, and hisold suspicion 
of Lord Bute, prejudices which give the savour of his vigorous 
nature. But, were these speeches nothing more, they would 
not have lived. In their immediate object they failed com- 
pletely. Peace was not made with America till all that he 
contended for had been st: » dismal war was waged against 
Spain and France without adequate preparation and with 
the whole of Europe ard half America wishing us ill. Tho 
greatness of these speeches lies partly in the entrancing beauty 
and the stern dignity of their language: by that time the 
turgid quality which had sometimes disfigured his speeches had 
come to its autumn of decay; the grandeur and simplicity 
alone remained. Still more does the greatness lie in tho 
truths they conveyed. A man does not go to these or any 
speeches of Chatham to help him solve some knotty problem 
in polities or win some dialectical advantage ; he does not even 
go there ag he would to Burke's, to harmonise some clash of 
conflicting interests in conformity with the British constitution 
as established by the Revolution. But he does go to find out 
the great principles on which all states must be successfully 
governed: the principles of justice and true wisdom, of fore- 

} From a letter of Harrit Pitt to her mother, December 6, 1777. 
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thought and of healthy national pride, a pride which dares 
on occasion yield. 

November The speech on the Address is a measured indictment of 

20, 1777. ministers, but it is more : it enunciates principles which must 
form the text of the statesman for all time. First he deals 
with the attempt to govern without the advice of Parliament : 
“Wo must display, in its foll danger and true colours, the ruin 
that is brought to our doors. . . it is the right of Parliament 
to give, as it is the duty of the Crown to ask advice. But 
on this day... no reliance is placed in our constitutional 
counsels.’ To Chatham the degradation of England before 
the Bourbons was especially bitter. He saw France openly 
transacting business with emissaries of our own alienated 
subjects, and he remembered the day when he told Choiseul 
that France must not ‘ presume’ to interfere in our disputes 
with another Power; and in words of burning indignation 
he interpreted the feelings of a proud people : 





France, my Lords, has insulted you. Do ministers presume 
to hint o vindication of their honour by requiring the dismiasal 
of the plenipotentiaries of America? ... But yesterday and 
England might have stood ageinst the world: now none so 
poor to do her reverence. I use the words of a poet, but, though 
it be pootry, it ia no fiction. 


He drew a picture only too true of our own want of preparation 
with soarce twenty ships resdy for sea and with England and 
Ireland almost denuded of troops; while France was sending 
help to America, Spain was the mistress of the Tagus, and the 
two Powers were making preparations ‘from Dunkirk to the 
streights . . . to overwhelm these defenceless islands.’ Then, 
coming to the root of the whole business, ‘ What,’ he asked, ‘is 
the cause of this ruinous and ignominious situation, if 
not the desperate state of our arms in America? In three 
campaigns we have dono nothing and suffered much. You 
cannot, I venture to say it, you cannot conquer America.’ 
This was no idle foreboding of the great war minister, who 
still had fresh in his mind what Loudoun, Abercromby and 
Amherst, then sitting by him in the House of Lords, had gone 


NEVER—NEVER—NEVER ! 32r 


through before English troops won their way from Albany to 
Canada. Now Burgoyne had been given the task of marching 
through a more hostile population from Canada to Albany, 
and with prophetio insight he declared that he and his northern 
army were perhaps already ‘a total loss.’ ‘I repeat, my 
Lords, conquest is impossible’; and he proclaimed with burning 
shame the dishonour brought on our army by the ignoble 
methods employed to fight for an ignoble cause: 


+. you may traffic and barter with every little pitiful German 
prince that sells and sends his subjects to the shambles of a foreign 
Prince; your efforts are for ever vain and impotent . . . your own 
‘army is infected with the contagion of these illiberal allies. The 
spirit of rapine and plunder is gone forth among them. . . . But, 
my Lords, who is the man that, in addition to these disgraces and 
mischiefs of our army, has dared to authorize and associate to our 
arms the tomahawk and scalping knife of the savage? . . . It is 
not the least of our national misfortunes, that the strength and 
character of our army are thus impaired : infected with the mer- 
cenary spirit of robbery and rapine—familiarized to the horrid 
scenes of savage cruelty, it can no longer boast of the noble and 
generous principles which dignify a soldier... . Besides these 
murderers and plunderers, let me ask our ministers, what other 
allies have they acquired? . .. Have they entered into alliance 
with the king of the gipsies? Nothing, my Lords, is too low or too 
Tudicrous to be consistont with/their counsels. . . . Whilst this is 
notoriously our sinking condition America grows and flourishes. 
... You have been three years teaching them the art of war: 
they are apt scholars... My Lords, if I were an American as I 
am an'Englishman, whils a foreign troop was landed in my country 
I never would lay down my arms—never—never—never ! 
Independence, however, he as an Englishman would not 
grant, ‘In a just and necessary war, to maintain the rights 
or honour of my country, I would strip the shirt from my back 
to support it.’ But the Americans were not to be won by war 
but by reconeilement : 





the strong bias of America . . . naturally inclines to this happy 
and constitutional reconcilement with you. Notwithstanding the 


1 Tho news of Burgoyne’s surrender on October 17 reached London on 


‘December 2, 17771—twelve days after this speech. 
Vou. Te Y 
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temporary intrigues with France we may still be assured of their 
ancient and confirmed partiality to us. America and France cannot 
be congenial; there is something decisive and confirmed in the 
honest American, that will not assimilate to the futility and levity 
of Frenchmen. 


In the debate Lord Suffolk defended the employment of 
Indian savages to scalp and torture, on policy, on necessity, 
and even on principle: ‘It is,’ he said, ‘ perfectly justifiable 
to use all the means that God and nature have put into our 
hands.’ Chatham sprang up: 


Iam astonished ! shocked! to hear such principles confessed— 
to hear them avowed in this House, or in this country—principles 
equally unconstitutional, inhuman, and uncbristian! . . . 1 know 
not what ideas that lord may entertain of God and nature, but I 
know that such abominable principles are equally abhorrent to 
religion and humanity. . . . I call upon the right reverend Bench, 
those holy ministers of the Gospel and pious pastors of our Church 
.... L appeal to the wisdom and the law of this learned Bench to 
defend and support the justice of their country; I call upon the 
bishops to interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn; upon the 
learned judges to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us 
from this pollution . .. I invoke the genius of the constitution. 
From the tapestry that adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor 
of this noble lord} frowns with indignation at the disgrace of his 
country. In vain he led your victorious fleets against the boasted 
‘Armada of Spain ; in vain he defended and established the honour, 
the liberties, the religion, the Protestant religion of this country, 
against the arbitrary cruelties of popery and the Inquisition, if 
these more than popish cruelties are let loose among us—to turn forth 
into our settlements among our ancient connections, friends, and 
relations the merciless cannibal, thirsting for the blood of man, 
woman and child! . . . against your Protestant brethren; to lay 
waste their country, to desolate their dwellings and extirpste their 
race and name with these horrible hell-hounds of savage war! 
hell-hounds, I say, of savage war... . Let the holy prelates of 
our religion . . . perform a lustration ; let them purify this House 
and this country from this sin. My Lords, I am old and weak, and 
at present unable to ssy more; but my feelings and indignation 
were too strong to have said less. I could not have slept this night 
in my bed, nor reposed my head on my pillow, without giving vent 


} Lord Howard of Eifingham, Earl of Nottingham. 
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to my eternal abhorrence of such preposterous and encrmous 
principles.1 

In these speeches Chatham had poured forth his soul, 
but, nothing daunted by his failure to persuade, returned 
thrice more to utter the same truths with that inexhaustible 
wealth of illustration and that glorious use of his mother tongue 
which were all his own, To confirm his worst fears, news had 
come of the disaster to Burgoyne on December 2, and, though 
the King appeared unmoved and as concerned about changes 
in his household as about America, the Ministry were not 80 
stoical and suddenly changed from truculence and contempt 
of the Americans to visions of conciliation. But Chatham 
knew that no terms offered by the present ministers would be 
looked at by the Americans: ‘They have virtue,’ he said, December 
“and must detest the prineiples of such men; they have too ! 1777. 
much understending and wisdom to trust to that cunning 
and those narrow polities from which such overtures proceed.’ 
Peace, he said, must be proffered by men whom they could 
trust—men like the Rockingham Whigs or himself; and in 
his last speech before the recess he hinted that he would take 
office again to make peace, as the whole country was beginning 
to demand. But once more at a critical moment the Rocking- 
hams broke loose. They were at one with Chatham in the 
demand for vigorous preparations against the Bourbons and 
in desiring peace with America. But they had convinced 
themselves that America would now take nothing less than 
independence, and this they were prepared to give. Rather 
than break up the heritage of the Crown Chatham would have 
fought more obstinately than George III. ‘I will as soon 
subscribe to Transubstantiation,’ he wrote to Shelburne, 
‘as to Sovereignty (by right) in the colonies.’ But he did not 
think that it need come to that: peace with the Sovereignty 
of the Crown he still believed possible, and it may be that 

+ Te is worth comparing Boyd's report of this debate with that in 4g. Kir. 
Angh. Corr. Pol. 626, £7. (Stevens, ‘Facsimile,’ 1743.) The French am. 
bassador Noailles brings out into greater rolicf Chatham's description of our 
‘unprepared condition and to that extent is probably more trustworthy, sinoe 
in the noxt speech Chatham refers again to his controversy on thie day with 


Sandwich about the numbers of the floot. 
v2 
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the Americans would even yet have taken it at his hands. ‘ 
During the few remaining months of his life he upheld this view ' 
with all his might and once more found himself standing aloo! 
from the Whigs. In every speoch he dwelt on the importance | 
November of America to England. ‘She was the fountain of our wealth, 
20,1777. the nerve of our strength, the nursery and basis of our naval 
December power,’ he said in one speach. In another, ‘She has been 
5,1771. the great support of this country; sha has produced millions; | 
she afforded soldiers and sailors; sho has given our manu- 
facturers employment and enriched our merchants.’ Instead 
of embittering the relations of England with America he tried 
to bring about revonciloment by plosding tho virtues of the 
‘rebels.’ He paid tributes to their services in past wars against 
France, adding that even now, if they were treated as he had 
December treated the rebel Highlanders, ‘ they would fight your battles; 
2,177. they would cheerfully bleed for you; they would render you 
superior to all your foreign enemies; they would bear your 
arms triumphant to every quarter of the globe.’ On news 
Decomber of tboir treatment of Burgoyne and his army he admired and 
11771. applauded 


the generous, magnanimous conduct, the noble friendship, brotherly 
affection and humanity of the victors... who, condescending 
to impute the horrid orders of massacre and devastation to their 
true authors, eupposed that as soldiers and Englishmen, those cruel 
excesses could not have originated with the general nor were con- 
sonant to the brave and humane spirit of a British soldier... . 
Those men whom you called cowards, poltroons, runaways, and 
Knaves are become victorious over your veteran troops; and in 
the midst of victory, and the flush of conquest, have set ministers 
‘an example of moderation and magnanimity. 


Such was the country, sach the men for whom he pleaded. 
“And for what,’ be exclaimed, ‘have we sacrificed all those 
advantages? The pursuit of a peppercorn !’ 

Daring these debates he had some wrangles with members 
of the Government who discovered with joy that he had given 
orders to Amherst to employ Indians in the French wars. Clear 
proof was brought up that he had done go, but he dismissed the 
point airily, ssying, ‘ they were only used to scour the woods '—= 
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which was true of his intentions if not of the universal practice 

in our armies Had he personally been more to blame in the 

past than he was, it would have made no difference in the denun- 
ciations he uttered again and again on the barbarous methods 

then employed by ministers ; and he was no more moved than he 

had ever been by taunts of inconsistency. Those who attacked 

him still did so at their peril. In a duel on this subject with 

Lord Gower, the man who had insolently sneered at him for his 

age, he proved that he had not lost that power of rough repartee December 
which had made old Horace Walpole, Murray and Robinson ®177- 
quail. ‘ While I, my Lords, was waging war against the power 

of Franco, that lord,’ he said, ‘was immersed in pleasure and 
indulging himself in all the variety of dissipation common to 
young men.’ In his final browbeating of ministers he could 

still make them look supremely ridiculous by his disconcerting 
quotations from the history books. Reflecting on the folly of 

the men who had lost America ‘for a peppercorn,’ he suddenly 

found # parallel to it in that of » duke of Burgundy, who bad 

lost his dominions for a quarrel about  ‘ cargo of skins.’ ‘The 

duke was conjured not to go to war, but “he was determined 
steadily to pursue the same measures,” he marched against 

“the deluded multitude” ;2 but at last gave one instance of 

his magnanimity, by imputing his misfortunes to his own 
obstinacy,’ a merit which the King and his Cabinet had not yet 
shown. But these flashes of grim humour came merely as 
interludes to the main themes, recurring with overpowering 
insistence, of national henour and national danger. ‘ This very December 
nation remains safe no longer than ita enemies think proper to} 1777- 
permit,’ he took for his text of attacks on ministers’ incom- 
petence ard neglect of home defence, and, in the same speech, 

told them they could not be trusted to see to the security 

of the country and reminded the peors that it was their duty 

at such a time ‘ to ingaire into past misconduct ; to provide 
remedies for the present ; to prevent future evils; to rest on 

your arms. . . to watch for the public safety ; to defend and 
support the Throne; or, if fate should so ordain it, to fall 


' Boo discussion of this point, nole p. 34 above. 
* Thee expressions oame in the King’s Speech. 
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with becoming fortitude with the rest of your fellow-subjects 
in the general ruin.’ 

During the recess and the early months of 1778 Chatham 
was at Hayes. In public and in private men of all parties 
were now clamouring for his return to power. The American 
general Gates wrote hoping that the ‘great state physician * 
might bring peace and commercial union with America. In 
the House of Commons his nephew Grenville called for the man 
“of whom the House of Bourbon stands more peculiarly in 
awe, . . . who unites the confidence of England and America.’ 
Lord Bute and the Duke of Northumberland, through various 
emissaries such as Coutts the banker, Capability Brown, and 
Dr. Addington and his friend Sir James Wright, had ‘ dapplings 
for peace’ with him with a view to his accession to office. 
Coutts told Lady Chatham ‘every rank looks up to him with 
the only gleam of hope that remains.’ Richmond, the most 
active of the Whigs, said he would willingly give up his views on 
independence if Chatham came to showa better way. Rochford, 
who had resigned on the American question, wanted to see him 
in office ; Lord North himself, conscious of his own weakness 
and of Chatham's strength, was anxious to make room for 
him in the Ministry ; even Mansfield thought him indispens- 
able. His son-in-law, Lord Mahon, wrote him a long letter 
explaining the general desire to see him minister. Chatham 
himself, as was his wont, paid little heed to these unauthorized 
openings. When ho heard that Bute had expressed a desire 
for a change he agreed with him in general terms, but on a 
message which seemed to imply that Bute was busy construct- 
ing a ministry to contain both of them, he curtly asked Adding- 
ton what the ‘ officious emissary’ meant by his ‘ nonsense,’ 
and told him the difference between himself and the Scottish 
earl was, ‘ons has ruined the King and kingdom; the other 
still endeavours to save it.'! To Coutts he wrote by Lady 


} The controversial literature between Addington and Wright on the truth 
of their respective versions of this ‘ dappling ' attained inordinate proportions. 
‘The curious will find it given in extenso in Thackeray. Sir James Wright had 
been envoy to Venice and, finding time hang heavy on his hands since his 
retirement, waa glad ' to appear a man of contequence,' aa George III said. 
‘Addington also loved an intrigue. But excessive importance has beon attached 
to the incident of those two buaybodies, 
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Chatham's hand that ‘to rescue a falling country from the 
last consequence of their fatal errors . . . is a work too danger. 
ous (not to say impossible) for presumption to undertake 
unbidden and uncommanded.’ 

The only commands Chatham would ever take on the 
subject of office were the King’s, but his last speeches had 
not smoothed the way to royal favour. He had spoken of pysomber 
the system at St. James’s as ‘breaking all connection and ox- 5 and 11, 
tinguishing all principle, whereby pliablemen, not capable 1777" 
men, had been brought into the highest and most responsible 
positions,” and had prophesied that a day of retribution was 
coming ‘when the vengeance of a much injured and afflicted 
people will fall heavily on the authors of their ruin.” The 
King by this time hated Chatham with all the narrow obstinacy 
of his nature, and told North that he would ‘ rather lose his 
crown than bear the ignominy of possessing it under the 
shackles of Lord Chatham and his crew.’ But even the King 
had at last to yield. On January 80, 1778, a commercial 
treaty had been signed between France and the United States, 
and, on February 6,a defensive treaty of alliance. Lord North 
could hardly be persuaded to remain in office to bring in his 
proposals of conciliation with America on February 17, and 
insisted on an offer being made to Lord Chatham. At length 
in March George III empowered North to address Lord Chatham 
through Eden, one of the peace commissioners nominated 
to America—but on conditions which made success impossible.? 
The Ministry was to remain Lord North’s, and Chatham was 
merely to be given a place in it, and George III added: ‘I 
cannot consent to have any conversation with him till the 
Ministry is formed . . . should Lord Chatham wish to see me 
before he gives an answer I shall most certainly refuse it.’ 
Eden did not see Chatham, but Shelburne on his behalf. 
Shelburne told him that if Chatham came in ‘he must be 
dictator,’ must comprehend avery party in his administration, 
and be allowed to admit Rockingham and Grafton, and 
remove Mansfield. The Rockinghams had a meeting with 

* Seo Russell, 0. J. Foz, for an secount of this negotiation. ‘The Prussian 


‘minister states that North also sent Amherst to sound Chatham. (Ruvillo, 
iii, 398.) See also George IIT and Lord North, 
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Shelburne the same night and proved irreconcilable to 
Chatham's views on America. A visit of Shelburne to Hayes 
confirmed him in bis statement of Chetham’s terms. This 
was enough for the King. He was highly indignant at 
Eden for even listening to such terms, and was glad of the 
excuse to have no further dealings with ‘that perfidious 
man.” 

By this time the demand for granting independence to 
America had become almost irresistible. England in her 
present condition was obviously unable to cope with France 
as well as America. The Ministry were the first to be conscious 
of this. Mauduit, who eighteen years before had dealt so 
serious a blow at Pitt's continental policy, was again employed, 
this time with the connivance of Government, to declare for 
independence. ‘ Never,’ soys Hutchinson on March 22, 1778, 
‘was such an instantaneous conversion of a whole kingdom’ 
tos view, whish  fow months before had earned the title of 
traitor for all who held it. The Whigs were already pledged 
to this course. Chatham and tho King almost alone stood 
out against it, It is idle to speculate what exact measures 
Chatham woud have employed to avoid acknowledging 
independence, to keep peace with America and to fight France. 
No statesman would care to commit himself definitely until 
he had full responsibility and was possessed of full information. 
No doubt, however, Shelburne, who was then in close touch 
with Chatham, was right in stating that the general lines 
of his policy vould be to withdraw all troops from America 
except from a few fortified places, repeel all laws objectionable 
to tha Americans, out off Fronch communications with America 
by the fleet, and concentrate all efforts on the war with France. 
Never would he, as Camden told him the ministers were 
doing, have sued abjectly to France for peace. Independence 
for America he no less resolutely refused, and he read with 
* unspeakable concern’ a motion proposed for April 7, by the 
Duke of Richmond, with the full consent of the whole Whig 


1 Russell, C. J. Fox; Fitzmaurice, Shelburne, ii, 16 agg. Chatham after 


his seizure is also said to have stated that he would appoint Prince Ferdinand 
‘ command the English forvee, 
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party, begging the King to dismiss his ministers, to withdraw 
all his troops from the revolted provinces, and ‘to adopt 
only amicable means to recover their friendship, at least, if 
not their allegiance.’ 

On April 7, Chatham came up to London, accompanied by 
his threo sons and his son in-law Lord Mahon. To recover 
from the fatigue of the journey he rested awhile in the Prinoas’ 
Chamber before entering the House. Here Camden saw him 
and found him so distempered and agitated that he tried to 
persuade him not to attend the debate: but it was useless. 
* Your grace knows,’ wrote Camden to Grafton, * how obstinate 
he is, when he is resolved.’ As Chatham entered, supported 
by William and Lord Mahon, every man in that House, crowded 
from gallery to floor, seemed conscious that it was» great day 
in the history of England. ‘The whole assemblage rose and the 
poors reverentially made way for him as he passed to his seat 
on the earls’ boneh. So shrunk was he with illness and suffer- 
ing that from his bushy wig little could be seen of his counte- 
nance but the grest aquiline nose and the flashing eyes. ‘The 
Duke of Richmond spoke first ; next Lord Weymouth for the 
ministers; then Chatham rose, leaning on bis crutches and 
supported on each side. Taking one hand from its crutch April 7, 
and raising it to heaven, ‘I thank God,’ he said, ‘ that I have 1778 
been enabled to come here this day, to perform my duty. 
Tam old and infirm, have one foot, moro than one foot, in the 
grave—I am risen from my bed, to stand up in the cause of my 
country—perhaps never again to speak in this House.’ There 
was an awed stillness; a handkerchief dropped would have been 
hoard. Ho wont on speaking, but was not like himsolf; his 
speech faltered, his sentences were broken, his mind was not 
its own master. But his words, says Camden, were still shreds 
of unconnected eloquence, flashes of the same fire which Prome- 
thous-like he had stolen from heaven, and were then returning 
to the place whence they were taken. ‘My Lords,’ came 
in one of these flashes, ‘his Majesty succeeded to an empire 
as great in extent as its reputation was unsullied. Shall we 
tarnish the lustre of this nation by an ignominious surrender 
ofits rights and fairest possessions? Shall this groat kingdom 
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entire the Danish depredations, 
is ’—and he yet had spirit to give a meaning 
glance at Mansfiel Norman Conquest, that has stood 
the threatened invasion of the Spanish Armada—now fall pros- 
trate before the House of Bourbon? ... Shall a people that 
fifteen years ago was the terror of the world now stoop so low 
as to tell its ancient inveterate enemy, “Take all we have, 
only give us peace?” Rather than deprive the heirs of the 
Princess Sophia, the royal offspring of the House of Brunswick. 
of the thirteen provinces of America he would call all the young 
princes, the Prince of Wales and his brothers, to tell the House 
if they would consent to the loss of their heritage ‘ the dis 
memberment of this ancient and most noble monarchy,’ 
‘My Lords, any state is better than despair; if we must fall. 
lot us fall like men,’ He sank down and Temple whispered 
him that he had forgotten something—should he get up and 
say it? ‘No, no,’ said Chatham, ‘I will do it by and by.’ 
The Duke’of Richmond answered him with gentle courtesy, 
then Chatham attempted to rise again. As he rose he fell 
back on bis seat, to all appearances in tho agonies of death. 
At once the House was in a muffled tumult, peors running 
hither and thither for salts and cordials, and crowding round 
him where he was being tenderly cared for by William and 
James Charles, Mahon, Temple and the King’s brother, the 
Duke of Cumberland. Every one was astir but Mansfield, 
who sat almost as unmoved as the senseless body itself. Then 
be was carried to an adjoining chamber and attended by Drs. 
Brocklesby and Addington, who had been hastily summoned. 
He revived and after a fit of sickness recovered enough to be 


1 Coploy’s famous picture, ‘Tho Doath of Chatham,’ reoonstitutes the 
scone. In some cases at least Copley took special sittings of those who fgure 
in tho picture. Harriot Pitt writes to hor mothor in May 1779 that sbe had 
‘boon dining with Lord Temple : ‘ He has beon sitting for his picture to theman 
‘who is painting the great and melancholy scene in the House of Lords, and I 
‘am told that his likeness is most striking. Wo have seen tho enamel at Dr. 
Addington’, Tho design iz beautiful.’ Certainly tho likeness of ‘ eager Mr. 
William is exccllent, 

It soems a pity that this fine historical picture sbould have been remored 
from the National Gallery and relegated to the Royal Gallery in the House 
of Lords, where it is bedly bung and oan be wen by vory few people. 
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taken for the night to an adjoining house, and two days later 
to be driven to Hayes. For a brief space he seemed to be getting 
better, and even wrote to the Prussian envoy that he was fecling 
well. But he must have felt the end approaching. He bade 
‘Williom read to him from the‘ Iliad’ of thedeath of Hector, and 
when Lord Pitt would have stayed with him instead of joining 
his regiment at Gibraltar, ‘Go, my son,’ he replied, ‘ go whither 
your country calls you: let her engross all your attention ; 
spare not a moment, which is due to her service, in weeping 
over an old man, who will soon beno more.’ On the afternoon , 
of May 11, 1778, he died. 

That night in the House of Commons Barré moved that the 
remains of the Great Commoner should be interred at the 
public charge and a monument erected to his memory in the 
collegiate church of St. Peter, Westminster ; Lord North came 
in breathless on hearing the news and supported the motion 
in a few words of deep emotion. On the 18th an address was 
passed unanimously, praying the King to make suitable pro- 
vision for his family. ‘The peers by a casting vote deprived their 
House of the honour of attending his funeral as a body, 
and the King paid one last tribute of malevolence to the 
memory of the man who had stood for the Parliament and 
people of England against their subjugation by the Crown: 
“I was surprised,’ he wrote, ‘at the vote of a public funeral 
and monument... an offensive measure to me personally.” 
These were the only jarring notes. ‘The sorrowing 
multitude of citizens and common folk at his obsequies 
made ample amends for the absoxce of the Court. On 
June 7 and 8 the body lay in state on a pompous 
catafalque, surmounted by a baldachino with his coat 
of arms; round the catafalque stood cight halberdiers 
and ten torch-bearers; the walls of the Painted Chamber, 
where he lay, were hung with black and lit with lustres. 
On the 9th he was borne in solemn procession through 
‘Westminster Hall to his last resting-place by the north door of 
the Abbey. He would have wished it 0, for he loved state- 
liness and pomp in his own person and for all that concerned 
England—that dear land with which his whole life was bound 
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up, the country whose great nerve seemed with his death un- 
strung. Two fitting inscriptions were carved in his honour: 
one at Burton Pynsent, ‘To the dear memory of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, this marble is inscribed by Hester, his beloved 
Wife’; the other by Burke for the citizens of London in their 
Guildhall, ‘that they may never meet for the transaction 
of their affairs without being reminded that the means by 
which Providence raises a mation to greatness are the virtues 
infused into great men.’ 
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APPENDIX A 


List or Spuscugs Dauiverup sy Wruutam Pirt, 
Earn or CeaTnaM. 


[Nore on tux Avrumsnicrry ov Pint’s Srexcuss.—The 
reports of speeches in Parliament given in magazines and news- 
papers during Pitt’s lifetime are little to be trusted. It was a breach 
of privilege to publish debates, and strangers found taking notes in 
either House were lisble to summary ejection. The public demand 
for an account of parliamentary proceedings was nevertheless 80 
great that various periodicals professed to give accounts of debates 
under the thin disguises of debates in ‘the Senate of Lilliput” 
(Gentleman's Magazine) or ‘Proceedings of the Political Club’ 
(London Magazine), while the speakers were given fictitious names 
such os ‘ Ptit’ for Pitt in the former, or classical titles such as 
‘Maecenas tor Lyttelton, Pomponius Aiticus for old Horsce Walpole, 
and Julius Florus for Pitt in the latter. The speeches given were often 
written up by men who had not beard them and at most know the 
goneral line of argument taken up by the speakers. Dr. Johnson, 
for example, who wrote the speeches in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for the period November 25, 1740, to February 22, 1743, was only 
once in the House of Commons, and declared to Murphy that he 
wrote Pitt's retort to old Horace Walpole (March 10, 1740) in his 
gamet. Guthrie wrote the speeches in the same magazine before 
Johnson. Gordon until 1750 wrote the speeches in the London 
Magazine, which are probably more accurate than those in ite 
rival, Great trouble was taken by the editors to secure as much 
accuracy as possible, and in some cases members themselves 
condescended to correct the reports of their own speeches. Later 
the Literary Magazine and the Annual Register had similar accounts 
335 
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of debates. For want of better authority these accounts may b+ © 
taken to indicate the line of argument adopted by Pitt and som: 
of his phrases, which in the case of so well known an orator were 
repeated by his hearers and often talked about. 

More trustworthy sources of information are the notes or letters 
written by members of Parliament at the time, e.g. Sir R. Walpole’s 
notes, Philip Yorke’s ‘Journal, Horace Walpole’s letters and 
memoirs. The last writer's acccunts of speeches are of first-rate 
authority, both for arguments and phrases, and are strikingly oon 
firmed in many instances where other reports are given by indepen- 
dent witnesses. The reports by American agente to their assemblies, 
many of which Bancroft consulted, are important for the speeches 
on America, The accounts by foreign envoys to their courts of 
debates in Parliament are also of great value. At the time the 
English legislature was the only representative institution in Europe: 
its debates, therefore, excited special interest abroad. The French 
and Prussian envoys are particularly full in their reports of speeches, 
which they sometimes heard themselves, while sometimes they had 
accounts of them from secret emissaries.1 

But the only speeches of Pitt of which there are exact accounts 
are the speech of January 14, 1766 (debate on Address), reported 
by Sir R. Dean, assisted by Lord Charlemont; and those reported 

by Sir Philip Francis and Hugh Boyd. 

Even those reported by Francis cannot always be trusted, 
for, though some were published at once in the London Museum, 
it is doubtful if he made up his rough notes of others before 1793, 
when he gave the reports te Almon (Parkes and Merivale, 
* Memoirs of Sir P. Francis,’ vol.i, Appendix). Those given on the 
authority of Sir R. Dean and Hugh Boyd may be regarded os the 
most accurate renderings of the orator's thought and language. 

Many of Pitt's best-known phrases and the knowledge of his ways 
of speaking come from traditions and anecdotes collected by Walpole, 
Charles Butler, Timbs, Nichols Grattan, and others. A better 
idea of his oratory is conveyed by the descriptions of Walpole and 
other heorers than in any formal reports. 

1 Bee Aff. Eir, Angl. Corr. Pol. 498, . 282-3, for an account of the dever- 


nes of ono of thew emissaries in cluding detection in 1771 (quoted by 
P, Mantoux, Comples Rendus dea Séancee du Park. Anglais, Paris, 1908). 
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For a discussion on the authenticity of Dr. Johnson’s reports, 
see Birbeck Hill (‘ Boswell’s Johnson,’ vol. i, Appendix A); for 
Francis's reports seo Parkes and Merivale, vol. i, Appendix; and 
for an sccount of the reports to be found in the archives of the 
French Ministare des Affaires Etrangéres, see P. Mantoux, op. cit. 

The prefaces of vols. ix, x, xi and xii of the ‘Parliamentary 
History’ give weful accounts of the sources drawn upon by the 
editors. 

Tho subjoined table of Pitt’s speeches with authorities has been 
drawn up from material, collected by myself, by Mrs. Hilary Jenkin- 
son, of whose kindness and exactitude I have already spoken in 
the preface. For several of the later references I am indebted to 
Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, Director of the Carnegie Institute of 
Washington. I have verified all the references myself except five 
in the Rijks Archief and one at Simancas. 

Duplicate versions, indicated by the marks * or §, have in 
several cases been given to facilitate reference. The debates, for 
example, in Chandler and the Dublin Collection, have all been used 
by the editor of the ‘Parliamentary History.’ In the case of books 
like Walpole’s ‘Memoirs and Correspondence,’ Almon, and the 
* Parliamentary History,’ where the speeches can easily be found 
under the dates, the page references have not been given.] 








ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE FOLLOWING TABLE, 
‘add’ = ‘ British Museam Additional MSS." 


“Aff. Etr’ = Affaires Etrangires;’ Angleterre, Corr. Politique, 
Almon * Anecdotes of the Life of Chatham’ (various editions). 
‘Bed.’ = ' Bedford Correspondence.” 





‘Ch.’ = ‘Chatham Correspondence.” 

“Ch. MSS." = ‘Chatham MSS.’ in Record Office. 

Chandler = ‘ History and Proceedings of House of Commons’ (published 
by Chandler, 1744). 










Coxe = Com, * Sir R. Walpole’ (3 vols. ; ed. 1798). 

‘Gr? = ‘Grenville Papers.’ 

“HL G2 = ‘Historical MSS. Commission.” 

‘PH’ = ‘Parliamentary History.’ 

“Pol. Com.” =‘ Pol. Cor. Friedrichs des Grossen ° (30 vols., Berlin). 

Sand. Miller = ‘ An 18th Cent, Correspondence to Sanderson Miller * (1910). 
Schaefer = Schaefer, “Geschichte des 7 Jabrigen Krieges’ (Berlin, 1870). 


Walpole’s Correspondence.” 
jalpole’s ‘Memoirs of George II and George IIT,’ and 
‘“Walpole's Journal of the Reign of George IIL 

Other abbreviations will earily be recognised by reference to Appendix B. 
Vou. it. z 
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Hovss or Commons. 














xo. | Data subject 
1 | Apeil 29, 1736 of the Prince Vol. i, p. 65 
ee “awa s 
2 | Reb 18,1798 | Vota for 17,000 men]. pet, 
Fee ae aie Hote 3 
3 | Feb 9s, 1739 | Grant of 10,000to the |. p69 
Prince of Wale 
4 | Feb. 4,5, 1794] Reduction of amy | , pp. 58 
from 17,000 to: 18,000 70, 14 
om 
5 | March 28, 1738 | Committse on Spanish = 7 
gevasoes 
6 | March 8, 1789 | Addrees on Convention | 4, p78 
‘ri epee 
1 | Nov. 18, 1740 | Debate on Address, pee 
| Jan 20, 1749 | Motion for Rour-Ad-| ,, p82 
‘miral Haddock's In- 
ttrutions 
9 | Feb.13, 1749 | Motion for remoral of |. p88 
Sir Robert Walpole 
to | starch 10,1749 | On Wagers bit tor] 4 p84 
ay manning the Firet. m 
11 | da, 21, 1745 | Debate on the stat of |, p07 | Ch. MBS” 76 (for Pitre 
‘the nation, note aoe) Com, 1 0; 
oogle uw ‘ 


























Babject, 





Lord Limerkk's fret 
motion—for inguin 
ing into conduct of 
Government for the 
last twenty yours. 


‘Lord Limeriok’s sooond 
motioa—for inguir- 
lng into cooduet of 
Government for the 


Debate on Address, 


Deo.10,1742 [Om taking Hanoverian 
trope 











Pol 


P toe 


p92 


p10 


105 


105 


ry 
aay 


113 
Pie 


pls 


pus 





‘Almon; Chandler, xii, 
180"; Gent's Mag. 
Lond.’ Mog.; *P. H! 
(containing. ‘Lon.’ and 
Gent! Moge. versions}, 
‘Thackeray.* 








Bir’ 418, £ 00. 
“Gr i, 18. 


(Chandbe, xiv, 32 ; Raville, 
£201. 


‘Aff, Tite 416 £ 140; 
‘Mag. des Nowelles 


Anglo | Oral, 





* Caldwall Papers i 65 
“PB (Philip Yorks 
Jour); Thackeray +; 





“P, HL (Philip Yorke's 
‘Jourml)*; Thackeray.* 


“P, H (Philip Yorke's 
our}; Paateray* 





1 The versions of these two speeches in Almon and Thackeray are approximately the 


No. Date, 
12 | mtarono,1744" 
13 | Maroh 23, 1744} 
aa | Now. 15, 1742 
18 | Deo, 1, 1742 
16 | Deo. 7, 1742 
7 
16 | Fob, 24, 174 
19 | Deo. 1, 1143 
20 | Deo. 6, 1743 
21 | Dee. 15, 1743 
22 | Jan. 18, 1744 
same as those 


published’ by the London Magarine in December” 1742, the versions 


‘Dr. Johnson, also contained in Parliamentary Hisory, were not published till May 1743, 

Be teens cop havin sry ee a ied May rel 

ee eee sttributed to Pitt in Thackeray (I, 183) la ovrectly attributed 
he tpoos of Tesenry 7 to iy 

to Goango Erourile inthe Parkicroicy Honey (ait ETE 
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wo. | Date ‘abject ekemoe is Authorities, 4e 

3 | Jen 19, 1769 | same question Brought | VoL, p13 | “P. HL” (Philip Yor 

F | Sapeees rae | fot me 8 ee 
fone 

94 | Jan. 25, 1769 | Waller's for] *P, Be (Phil “. 

jan. 25, 176} alles, metion for pug Ee Phi Tate 
Geom" 
as | ren 13, 1763 by Chansatloe |, 190 |*P. HL’ (Philip Yocks's 
Beceaee im Journal). 
i 
& browa magn 

96 | Fob. 15,1743 | Address from both]  plls|'P. HL’ (Philip Yorke’: 
Hone i. saerer Journal) ; * Wc 
Shoat *Protaedads 
plans of invasion. 

57 | Feb, 20, 92 | Debate oe tax ont op l80|'P. HL! (Philip veris's 

Tm ‘od on foreign nota = jouraa. 
98 | Feb, 94, 1 ildress to King for] .. p lio |‘P, HL’ (Phil 
Fok ME | Mee] BME | 8 Be (pa Te 
24 forces, 
30 | Feb, 28, 174} | Addreas on message |. HL (Philip York's 
2) adie ooo geet jouraly 
‘more, MP. bad boon 
arrested for corre. 
Hteniee, 
20 | March 19, 20, | Debates in Commons | ., pll9 |"P. HL’ (Philip York's 
‘Ape. 10, 1744 | "bout oxwsordionry ‘Souraal). 
Brith poy, 102-3, 
a1 | Apes, 174 | Address to King in}, plo |‘P. HL (Philip York's 
‘anawer to bis epoech Journal). 
French Blogs de. 
aration of wat. 
ms. - “Pw 0 

32 | Apia, Debate on Lerant pH (Philip York 

33 | May 3,174 | Debato on Lori's | ,, +P. BY Yorts's 
‘amendments to Bill Tours): * F.C. 
to ¢ corre 

ease with Pre. 
Vander’ noun. 

4 | Jan. 23, 174 | Incommittes of mpply,| , p12 | ‘AM. Ete’ 419, £ 103, 

‘vote for 25,000 men *. H. (Philip Yor’: 
Souraal). 

35 | Feb. 18, 174$ | In committee, on, pe lSt | Lond a “PE 
‘of £500,000 to (Philip, Yorke's Joe 
of angary. nal); |W. Co 

36 | 068.17, 1745 | Address in answer to], p. 187 | Almon; Lomi Mag? 
‘the King’s Speech, Mahon i App pi 

x 7 
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xo| Date subject Bete | othr, bo. 
31 | Oct 99, 1745 | Addrea to the Voli, p 138 | Malmesbury,‘ Letters i, 

eerie a 
Flanders 
38 | Nov.4,1745 | Home Campbells mo-| 
ton eonomrning 
raak in nowly-raed | 
regiments, 
30 | Nov. $1, 1745. | Pitt's motion to aug-| 
ment the navy. 
40 | Aprils, 1748 | Voto for 18,000 Hano-| 
‘vera. 
41 | Nov. 20, 1747 | Debate on the Seaford | 
‘leotion. 
Jan. 26,1745 | Wareham lection |. 
petition. 
Feb. 19, 174f | Bill for holding the] 
of | Ba Se, tae 
Bockingbam. 
44 | Feb. 7, 1748 | Debate on Mutiny Bil], 
45 | Apeit 21, 1749, 
46 | Jan.23, Feb.7, + opin 
nts 
47 | Feb. 5, 1 » PP. 185, 
48 | Jon. 17,17 » Pp 88, 
sf 18 
49 | Jan. 22, 29, » 160 
ing" 
80 | Feb. 8, 1757 | Debate on Murray's] ., p. 163 
‘conduct at | West. 
‘minster election. 
51 | Fob. 22, 175$ | Debate on subsidy to |. pp. 189, 
“Elector of Bavaria. 18k 
52 | Feb. 19, 26, | Debate in committee} ., p. 173 
116g 00 the Metiny Bi 














1 Parliamentary History mays 25 (aot 22) January. 
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wa] Date subfent Beteenoe in 
53 | Feb. 28, March | Bill to naturalize Vol ip 174 
Se | Pree bs 
Ti. 
24 | arch 4, 5, Petition from the |» pp. 172-3 
Sif a) ace” et 
el. Tear Compagal, 
against General 0: 
tine 
a5 | stay 16,17,20, | Debatee on Regeocy |. p 187 
isi: ‘Bil 
50 | sor. 27, 1780 | Committon on repeat], p. 176 
‘of the dow Natural La 
ation Bil 
Deo & 1753 5 é 
27 | Deo Propo to geo pit 
88 | Nor. 14, 1764 | Chelas Prasionees Ro | pp. 187] 
‘at Bul 208 
19 | Nov. 95, 1764 | Interreation i debate |p. 258 


60 | Nov. 2% 1754 
(evening of 
ame day). 


01 | Nov. 27, 1766 


62 | Deo. 11, 1764 


63 | Deo, 18, 1704 
64 | Jon. 18, 1785 
65 | Feb. 26, 1755 
66 | March 6, 1755 


67 | Nov. 18, 17651 








on Wikes’s pation 

Delaval, ME. 

for Berwick, ” for 
bribery. 

On date of Calcbestr 
‘nd Roading elestion 
petitions 

Debate oo. Backford’: 
‘motion to reduce th 
‘my rom 18,800 
16,000, 

Oyun Ratt toa 
Taimed” in Ameri 
rhea serving with 
Brita troops: 

Wareian —olaction 
petition. 

Debate om rita 
Nightly Wotch Bal 


Debste on Sherift- 
‘Depate Bil. 


Comrnitton on Sherif 
‘Depute BIL 


Debate on Address. 











per 





eH 


eB? 
Wee 





* Commons’ Journal's 
“WM 


Thackeray *; ‘WM 
The Border Ellis’ $0; 


‘Thackeray * 5 'W. i’ 
“Add? 32800, 47s 


ow. ie 





1 The speech given by Almon under this date is really that of December 10, 1785. 
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No} Date, Sebject. | neteese iat Authorities, c. 

68 | Nor. 20, 1755 | On seamea for thenayy.,Vol. i, pp274-6) 

60 | Des. 2, 1755 | Lord Pulteney’s Billfor |» pp 92-3) 

the eemarapement of mie 
seamen and speedily 
‘manning the navy. 
70 | Deo. 6, 1755 | Debate on 34,263 BMS 
Yor the army. 
71 | Des. 8.1785 | Committeo on lays] 278 
‘about militia, 
72 | Deo. 10,12, 15 | Hoasian and Russisn |, pp. 272, 
1755 ‘Treaties 276 
SW. G's "W. MS 
“Rad abs60"t. 271, 
73 | Jan. 23, 1756 | Debate on Beckford's| ., p27 | *W. a" 
complaint about 
Admiral Knowles, 
Governor of Jamaice. 
74 | Jan. 23, 1756 | On Lyttelton's budget |, p74 |W. Coy Ws ME 
75 | Jun. 28, 1786 | Voto of £12,000 for], p. 274 | Torrens, i, 279; * W. ML 
North Amerion. 

76 | Feb. 9, 10, 12, | Bill con-| 4, parT | (PHS W.C's Wet 
Te. 20, a | "mine 18 sora si 
1756, Protesanta, 

77 | March 3, 1758 | Committes on the | p24 | Torrens, ii, 2775" W. Gs 

budget “We at! 

78 | March, 23, 2, Debates on Hemian | ., 978 | ‘Add.’ 32,804, fl. 446, 
‘April 30;May| and” ‘Hanoverian 478, 480; ‘Almon * 
71788, troope. 

70 | May 11, 12 or | Debatos on Prussian |, pp. 277-8) 

13,14 or 17, | ‘Treaty. 
1760.1 

80 | Deo. 21750 | Debate en Addren | yp. 200 

a1 | Feb. 17, 18, | Menage from wp 808 | ‘Pol, Corn? xiv, 
Starch” “t,| Mire broman Trst F PH 


1787. 











Mize 
to Brabl,Pob.22,1787) ; 
Send. Miller," 383 4 
SW. Ms + Ch. 1, 228, 








1 Almon (j, 982) a wrong in the dates he gives bere, 
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No, Date, Subject. aleeeees It Authorities, &. 

2 | eb. 17,93, 25, | Byog's ata. (Voli, pp. 308-0} Amon "PH "W. ML." 5 
36, 28, 1767 The Past, No. 17. 

9 | March 11, 1767 | Logge's budget, 306 | ‘add. MSS, 29870, £256. 
84 | April 10-Mey | Debates on Minera |» P8318 | * Pol. Corr.’ xv,83; * P. H." 
1767 Taquiy. AWG WL! 

5 | May 20, 1797 | Subsidy payment of | » p-310 | ‘Add’ 92871, 975 

£1,000.000 asked fr. Glover, 98; WM." 
86 | Juy 4, 1757 | King’s Speech. » pale |p He 
87 | Deo. 1, 1787 ‘King’s Speech. ” Pp 350. “Ch. MSS," 86 (Calcraft 
88 1767. | Debate on Army Eati- | pp. 353, | Almon ; Lond. Mag. (Jan. 
mates, ei, | “T168); “Smolet, ie, 
By m0 eos, 
Thackeray 
0 | Jan. 18, 1758 | Mewaze re aupply for | sp. 383 | *P, Hl Schaefer, i, 530. 
Hanoverian army. | 
90 | March, April, | Habeas Corpus Act | Vol i p. 38. 
1758 ‘amendment. i 
| 
91 | June 6, 1758 | Message from King for| » p. 90 
‘ote ea account. 
2 | Nor. 23, 1758 | King's Spoooh and | Vol, p. 381 
debate on Addrewe | 
93] Dee.0, 1708 | Thanks of Hous of | 4. p. 378 
Commons “to. Bow 
cawen, Amberstyazd 
Osboree. 
94 | Jeo. 20, 1709 | Prusaan and Hessian 
"Treaticn 
95 | March9,1750) | Ways and Means and 
ppl. 
96 | May 4, 1750 | BIL for restraining | Vol. p. 401 | °H. IX, ti, 7ab 
Privateers ‘Torrens, i, 498. 
07 | may 28, 1700 | Voto of credit, oe petos | +P; Sand. Mier, 404, 
98 | aay 30,1759 | Mosuxge about Freach |, p.403| RH"; Thackeray > 
fnvaica. AW. G2; We 














| Lyttelton (Phillimore, Lytieliom, i, 607) daton this speoch May 5, 178. 
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Yo] Date Subject, Baeeeee Anthocities, dc. 





0 | Nov. 18,1760 | King’s Spech and | Vol i, p. 17 


100 | Nov.21,1759 | Address for mons-} 4, p13 





101 | Nov. 28, 1750 | Thanks to generale and | » p. 15 
admirals 





102 | Nov. 28,1759 | Debate on state of | = p45 
wrmy. 
103 | De, 1759 | Debate ony pat 
ta to Bri 
‘and othere| 
104 | Dec. 17, 1750 | Subsidy of £470,000 to |» p78 
‘Praseia. 
105 | March 18, | Sootah ilitis Bal. pal 
April 15, 1760 
106 | April 21, 1760 | Bill for MP's to swear | p- 61 
to qualifications, 
107 | April 25, May | Debates on extending | 1» p41 
8, 1700 English Militia Act. 


106 Nov. 18,1700 | King’s Spoeh and |» 


109 | Deo. 22, 1760 | Promian subsidy. e 
110 | Nov. 18, 1761 | Debate on the Addrees.| 


111 | Deo. 9,171 | Debate on £1,000,000| 
to foreign troops. 





12 | Dec. 11, 1761 | Motion for Spanish | 
Papers, 





113 | Jon 19, 1702 | Ring’ cower} 4 p15 PHO; *W. Mt! 
wich Span ad 
Taree. | 














14 | May 12, 1762 | Vote of Credit for] 4, p- 138 
: Portugal, 
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No. Date, Babject. Beterenoe in | Authorities, de. 





116 | Dec. 9, 1702 | Debate oa Proliminarien| Voll, p. 146|" Ad. Kur’ 448, a. 202. 
306; Almoa * :"H. C:° 


PEonsctor 









116 | March 4,1763 | 10 committe, vote for | 
‘and forces, 


117 | March 7.1763 | Introduction of budget | 4, pe 169!" Bed."; North Britom, 
and addreas rv halt | Node We 
pay officers, 


118 | March 27,1763 | Debate on Cider BL |, 





190 | Nov. 16, 1763 |i Rin . 











191 | Nov. 23, 24, | Wilkes's libel question. |. tan c! 
1763 ‘XIV, ix, 916° P. HL" #5 
ete we 
a2) Feb, 13, 14, | Wilkes, complaint |. p. 166) * PEW. Cy 
1764. ‘aguinet, Woot and “wh Mt 
others for breach of 
Privilege. 
123 | Feb. 17, 1764 | Debate on General | ., p. 166 
Warrant, 
14, 1706 = | Debate on Addrees, 1 





125 | Jan. 27,1766 | Debate on petition | .. p. 107 | Bancroft; 
‘from | 


126| Feb. 3, 1166 | Conway's five reeolu- | .,  p. 198 
‘tions on America. 














4 Pitt is not mentioned in Parliamentary History. 

2 The accuracy of Vralpeie's accounts may be tested in this instance: be was 
hhimeelf butinserted « report in his Memoirs from ‘ authentic notea of one who was preseat. 
‘Those notes correrpond closely with Dean's report in the Chatham Correa * 
admitted tobe almost verbatim. A few details omitted by Doan are added by Bancroft from 
the French Archives, the Report to Rhode Taland, and a etter to Penn. ” Babcroft'sorgisal 
‘edition gives bis sathoritios for epeoches, which are omitted in sone of the subsequent edit 
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wo.) Date, abject, a tras Anthoritin, &o. 





127 | Feb. 6, 1768 | Conway's Resolutions | Vol. i, p. 190 | Bancroft ; ‘Gr.’ ;*H. 
debated, 1X, ii, 93; Rocking- 
ham, 4300; W. M." 


198 | Feb. 7.1766 | Address to enforoo |. p. 190 
Btamp Act, £o, 

189 | Feb. 10,1766 | Presentation of Ameri-| ., p. 199 
‘oan papers. 

130 | Feb. 21, 1766 | Debate in committe | ., p. 199 


‘on leave to. To 
ae 


rat | march 6, 1766 | Third of De: 
lartay Mil and 
Stamp het Rapa 


pp. 201, 
28 


naz | san 7, 1700 for aterng| np 208 
oan 

ass | april 17,1700 | Rxpeoses of miitin | 4, p. 203 

134 | Ap 20, 98, | Debaten on Genel | 208 
Tse Warren 





i a i aad 
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Hovsg or Lorps. 























xe] Date abject. Rateroe | gathortien ho. 
136 | Now. 11, 1766 's Bpeoch and | Vol. ii p. 227 | 
Nine! * 
137 | Dee. 10, 1768 | Indemnity Bill for » poe 
embargo. 
136 | Jan. 0,1770. | King’s Speech and 258 
‘note 
op 21 
130 | Jen. 22,1770 | Lord Rockinghan's | 4, p. 288 
‘motion on the state * 
of the nation, 
140 | Feb, 2,1770 | Committee on state of » B 268 r 
the maton. ‘Aimon “(Peanci)* 
141 | Feb 12,1770 | Rewcation on capacity |, 
‘or ehtion. 
142 | March 2, 1770'| Lord Craven's motion » =p. 268) ‘AM. Btr.’ 401, £3 
Tor adding 2000 nen 189% ioe race 
to the nary ras ; 
oe *; Mahoo, ¥, 
App ali, (P= 
143 | March 14,1710] Debate on stato of | “AG, Bex! 491,61 
iv List 
144 | Apeit 6, 1770 | Greovitae bit regard: | 
pil meri’ Ml ut 
—— 








+ Almon and Chatham have additional mattar not found in Parliomentry History, probably 
siven to Almea fo 102 by Francia 








No. 


M5 


M6 


ur 


Ms 


M9 


151 


166 


185 


1 Franoia in hie 4s 
pablished within a few days ( 





Subject. 





Moy 1, 1770 


May 4,170 


Lord Chatham's bill 
for: ‘adjudi. 
ations of House of 
Mr Wilkes,“ 


Motion against King’s 
‘anwar to City remea- 
trance, 


May 14, 1770 | Motion to address King 


for « dissalution. 


Nov. 22, 17701 | Duke of Richmond's 


fe Palla Dn, 


Nov. 98, 1770 | Lord Chatham's motion 
Talands 


Deo. 6, 1770 


re Faltland 


ord Chatham's motion 
re captcity for elec- 
toa to Pasliament, 


Deo. 10, 1770 | (i) On Lerd Manaticld's 


grenta inthe 
Cone 
(i) On Duke of Man. 
eta motion on 
tata othe nation 


‘Dec, 11,1770 | (i) Lord Camden's In- 


Jan. 25, 1771 


Feb, 6, 171 


Feb. 8 1771 


orien to Lord 
(i) Duke of Manche 
tar’e motion re 
to Gibraltar, J 
and Minorea. 


‘Motion for Captain 
‘Hunts instructions. 





ae 





Fob, 11, 171 | Motion to remit pressing: 
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pars | WM. 


x78 he wrote down this speech from memory and had it 
"Tad Mera, 5 305) 
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o,| Date, Babjeck, a Anthoritios, be. 





tor | Feb. 141771 | Addeem oe Spanish 
‘Declaration, 


158 | April 20, 1771 | Motion to rescind reso. 
Tntion of Fob. 2, 1770. 


159 | May 1,171 | Chatham's motion for a 
imolution, 


160 | May 19, 17721 | Diswoters Bill 


161 | May 28,1774 | Bul for quartering and 
An 
162 | June 17, 1774 | Quedeo 
‘meat 


163 | Jan. 20, 17752 | Motion to recall troops| 
‘from 


164 | Feb. 1,1775 | Lord Chatham's Pro- 
visional Bill for 


toatl 

















2 An extract from Burke, quoted in“ Ch (iv, 290} allorde « singular proof of Walpoio's 


svoursey. 
3A eporious speech, purporting to bo Chatham’ of tha dats, was published 

Eranley te peaphie, twee tint on Chathan'e mutt ( Cy M88" Ch af 

Pests wt Aes of tha Bola’ pono vereoa ot ls neh slighty iderag from’ 
ciple and Acie of ” gives ‘tightly 

Boyd's and tsdaten it Dec. 20, 1716. Niles also speck parportng to ts from 

the” * Bristol (England) Gasets, eT abated by Canin ta a 

‘Bill im the ‘House of Lords. ‘This may be s venion of his epecoh in the 
Gommoas & March 4, 1708 
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165 | May 30,1777 | Motion for stopping | Val. i, p. 317 
v orien, ret 


Voli, 
p13 


166 | Nov. 20, 1777 | Debste on Address. » PE ae 


167 | Deo. 2,177 | Duke of Richmond's] ,, p. 318 


168 | Deo. 6,177 | Motion for instruc. | 4» p. 318 


100 | Deo. 11,1777 | On the adjowmment] 
| of the House, 


170 | April 7,178 | Duke of Richmond's |, p. 329 
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APPENDIX B 


Brsrioosarsy. 


1 MB. Source. 
TI. Printed Books and Newspapers. 
TIL Contemperary Pamphlets. 
[This bibliography is not arhanative, butmay be of some assistance to students 
‘of Pitt’s life or of the period. A few notes have been added to indicate 
‘the information to be obtained from some of the books, &0.] 


I. M8. SOURCES. 

[The best guides to MS. sources on Pitt in the British Musoum and Record 
(Office are those issued by the Carnegie Institute of Washington (prepared 
by C, M. Andrews and E. 8. Darenport, and C. M. Andrews respec- 
tively. For the documents in the Paris Archives dee Affaires Ei 
s00 Inventaire Sommaire des Archiver du Dipt. des Af. Etr. (Paris, 1903).] 


Bama Mossvm. 
Bridport Papers. Add. MSS. 35101-91202, ~ 
O with Hood. 
Carteret Papers. Add. MSS. 22611-22145, 
Very little except offcial dispatches, 
Egerton MSS. 1952-1960. 
Correspondence and Popere of Wiliam Warburton. 
Hardwicke MSS. Add. MSS. 35349-36378, 
Lotter Books of Thomes Pitt, Governor of Madras. Add. MSS. 22642-22850, 
Letters to Thomas Pitt, Governor of Madras. Add. MSS. 22861, 22852. 
Letters of Goorge Jackson, Sec. to Admiralty, 1764-00. Add. MSS. 9344. 
‘A few letters from Pitt 
Letters of Thomas Hollis to W. T. How, 1762-64. Add. MSS. 26889. 
‘Newcastle MSS. Add. MSS. 32670-33201. 
Stowe MSS. 263. 
Letters to Sir C. H. Williams from Fox and others. 
Suffolk Papers. Add. MSS. 22626, 22629. 


Fosmian ABonrvss. 
Berlin. Kgl. Gebeimes Staatearchiv—Grossbritannien. 
‘A. few diapatches not in Ruville, Schafer, Fred. Pol. Corr., have been 
oBlained. 
Pasi, Ministre den Affaires Birangtra— Angleterre : Correspondance Poli 
tique. Vola. 303-520. 1736-78. es 
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Pmvare Couzeorions. 
Chevering MSS. (Lord Stanhope). 

Some later correspondence, expecially with the children. 
Egmont MSS. 

These are being colendared by the Hist. MS. Commission. The volumes 
and bundles numbered 45-277 contain much information releting to Pitta 
‘period, expecially om Frederick, Prince of Wales, and his, 

Lansdowne House MSS, (Vols. 9, 10, 11, 29, 20, 31, 40, 68, 90, 99, 102, 118, 
153 and P. 27). 

‘The contents of the collection are indicated in appendices to Reporte IIT, 
V, and VI of Hist. MSS. Commission. These MSS. are porticularly 
valuable for the period 1763-78. 

‘Pretyman MSS. (Orwell Park). 
‘Mostly refer to the younger Pitt, but some papers refer to Chatham. 
‘Wrest Park MSS. (Lord Lucas). 

A memorandum book of the Hon. T. Robinson for the years 1761-68 
has information about Pitt's negotiations during these years. (In Hid. 
MSS. Commission Report II, p. 8 this is erroneously referred to as 
‘Copies of Memoranda by Lord Grenville. . .). 

‘A private collection of the Letters of Hon. Harriot Pitt (Mr. Elliot). 

Gives a good view of the life of the Pitt children. 


Pousti Recos Orncs. 
Admiralty Records. (Ad. 1, 2 &0.). 
Chatham MSS. bundles 1-100. 
Chatham's correspondence and papers. 
Colonial Office Records (e.g. C. 0. 287, 824, ko.) 
Stato Papore—Domeatic (Gensral Ssriee—Entry Books, Noval, &0.). 
State Papers—Foreign (France, Spein, &e.). 

Under thin heading * Foreign—Varioue, €8~T1, containing Pit's office 
pricis from 1156 to the middle of 1160, should Be expecially noted. (See 
above, vol. §, pp. 328, 328, noter) 

War Office Records. (W. 0.7, 31, £0.) 


Sowrser Hovsr. 


Wills of Thomas Pitt (Plymouth 68), Robert Pitt (Farrant 146), and other 
members of the Pitt family. 


IL PRINTED BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
[In most osses only the editions used are referred to.] 
Adolphus, John. History of Georg» IIL. 7 vols. 1840-6. 
Based om contemporary stories and good M8. authorities 


Affaires Btrangéres, Inventaire Sommaire des Archives du Dépt. dee. Paris, 
1903. 


Greatly facilitates research in these archives. 
Almon, J. Anecdotes of Lord Chatham. 6thed. 3 vols, 1797. 

‘Based om contemporary information, chiefly from the Grenvilles ; most 
valuable though somewhat umritical. Referred to as Almon in the 
text. 

—— Biographical, &c., Anecdotes, 3 vols. 1797. 


Ancedetes of Pitts contemporaries ; relaiea his connaction with plane for 
Havana expedition, 


Vou. 1. 2A 
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American Archives. Ed. P. Force. Series iv, vole. 1-6; Series v, vols. 1-3; 
Washington, 1837-53. 

Serica iv. vols. Land 6 have many reports of Chatham's epeeches and 
American opinions on him. 

Andrews, C. M. Guide to the materials for American History to 1783 in the 
Public Record Office of Great Britain. Vol. i. Washington, 1912. 
‘Most useful guide ; see under ‘Chatham? in Inder. 
—— and Davenport, F.G. Guide to MS, materials for History of U.S.A 
to 1783 in British Musoun. Washington, 1908. 
Most weeful guide ; see wnder * Chatham” in Index, 
Annual Register, 1758, £0. 
‘Has Burke's account of Pitt's last Cabinet, 1161. 
‘Anson, Captain W. V. Life of Lord Anson, 1912. 

‘Some references to M88. 

Ashbourne, Lord. Pitt: some Chaptors of his Life and Times, 1808, 

Contains many latiers abvut the Pitt children. 

Auber, Peter. Riso of the British Power in India. 2 vols. 1837. 
‘Aubertouil, Hilliard d’. Easais Historiques, &0., sur les Anglo-Americaing, 
Bruxelkee, 1781. 
Has accounts of Chathan's American specchus. 
Ballantyne, A. Lord Carteret. 1887. 

‘Some references to Carteret MSS. Hordly adequate. 

Bancroft, G. History of the United States. Ist ed. (with notes) 1837-74, 
Boston, 10 vols. ‘ Final ed.’ 1885, New York, 6 vols. 

Bancroft had access to on enormous mass of MS. authorities in public 
and private collections im Europe and America. The earlier editions are 
wseful in indicating the sources. 

. W. Visoount. Political Life of, by Shute Barrington, Bp. of 
Durham, 1814. 
Some quaint slf-revelation by a colleague of Pit’s. 
Barrington-Bernatd Correspondence, Ed. E, Channing, A. C. Coolidge. 
Harvard, 1912. 
‘Has a few references to Pitt. Chiefly about American troubles. 
Beaton, R. Naval and Military History. 6 vola. 1727-83. 1804. 
Many contemporary reports and documents. 
—— Parliamentary Register. 3 vol. 1807. 
Uuefel for lisle of M.P.4. 
Bedford Correspondence. Ed. Lord John Rassell. 3 vols, 1842-46, 
Original documents. 
Boer, G.L. British Colonial Polioy, 1754-85. New York, 1907. 

Based on original authorita. Very valuable, 

Blschstone, William. Commentaries on the Laws of England. 4 vols. 
Oxford. 4th od. 1770. 
Bolingbroke, Lord. Works (various dates and eda). 

Eepecially to be noted * The Idea of a Patriot King.’ 

Bourgeois, Emile. Manuel Historique de Politique Etrangire. Vol. i, Lor 
Origines. Paria, 1802. 

A good summary. 

Boarguot A, Btedes er la Pal, Btrangive du duc de Choisoul Pari, 197, 

Based on official documests. 

—— Le duo do Ghoivon! ot I'Allianco Eapagnole, Paris, 1008, 

Based on official documents, 
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[Boyd, Hugh M.] Geauine Abstract from two Speeches of the late Earl of 
‘Chatham, 179. 
Contains the speeches of January 20,1775, and November 20, 1777, 
reported by Boyd, and an introduction, with fine deseripion of Pit’ oratory— 
‘hia apirit shining through him, arming hie eye with lightning and cloathing 
a ipa with thunder.” 
Bradley, A. Q. Fight with Franoe for North America, 1900. 
‘A clear account of the war in America. 
Brisco, N. A. Economie Policy of Robert Walpole, New York, 1907. 
Broadbottom, Joffrey (picud.). Old England, or tho Cosstitational Journal, 
‘The paper of Chesterfield and his friends. Sea above, vob. i, p. 110. 
Broadley, A.M. Chats on Autographs. 1910. 
Has two letters of Pitt to Holderness of 1709. 
Broglie, Duo de. Frédério II ot Marie Thérdes, 1740-2. 2 vola. Paris, 1883. 
— Fridério I ot Louis XV, 1742-4. 2 vols, Paris, 1885. 
—— Marie Thérése Impératrice, 1744-6. 2 vols. Paris, 1888. 
—— Maurice do Saxe ot lo Marq. d’Argenson, 1745-7. 2 vols. Paris, 1801. 
—— Is Pais d'Aix Ia Chapelle, 1768. Paris, 1892. 
—— Alliance Autrishienne, 1758. Paris, 1893. 
Clear and lively accounts of foreign policy. 
— LeSecret du Roi, 1762-14. "2 vols. 1878, 
— Histoire ot Diplomatic. 1880. 
Broagham. Historical Sketches of Statesmen. 3 vols. 1855-6, 
‘Stay om Chatham of no great valve. 
Brown, Josiah. Reports of casea . . . in High Court of Parliament, 1701-79. 
7 vela. 1779-83. 
‘See under * Tothill v. Pitt' for Burton Pynsent litigation. 
Bruce, J. Annals of the Honourable East India Company, 1600-1778. 3 vols, 
1810. 
For Governor Pitt 
Buckinghamshire, second Earl of. Dispatches, 1762-5, (Ed. A. D. Collyer 
for Royal Historical Society.) 2 vols. 1900-2. 
Useful for Prederic's view of Bute's desertion and for Pitt's northern 


policy. : 
Balstrode, Sir R. Memoirs, 1721. 
Refers to Governor Pitt. 
Barks, R. Works (various datea and editions). 
— Correspondence, 1744-07. 4 vole. 1844. 
Batlor, Charks. Reminisoonces. 4th ed. 2 vob. 1824 
‘Some grophic touches about Ohatham. Charles Euller (1750-1836), a 
Roman Catholic barrister, was in close touch with tie most distinguished 
men of hie day, and had a retentive memory for their tories. 





[Caldwoll, Sir J]. Debates relative to affairs in Ireland, 1763-4, by military 
offioer, 1766. 

“To the Rt. Hon. Wm. Pitt these debates are humily inscribed with the 
grealest vencration of his abilities and virtues as an orater and alateaman 
by Joe 

Caldwell Papers. 3 vols. Maitland Club, 1864. 
Useful for information of Pitt's epeeches, chiefly fro 1766 onwards, 
Gilondar of Home Office Papers of the reign of George III. 1700-6. Ed. T. 
Redington. 1878. 
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Calendars of State Papors (Record Office). 
Colonial—Amerioa and the West Indios, 1689-92. 
Domeatic—William III and Mary, 1690-1, 1691-2, 1693 (3 vols). 
Treasury Papers, 1657-1696, 1697-1701, 1707-14 (3 vols.). 
‘These oll refer to Governor Pit. 
Cambridge Modern History, vol. vi—The Eightoonth Contury. Cambridge, 
1908. 


Bibliographies excellent, 
Carlyle, Thomas. Frederick the Great. 10 vols. 1873. 
Cavendish, Henry. Debates of the Home of Commons, 1768-71. 2 vols 
1841. 
Chandler [Publisher]. History and Procesdings of the House of Commons, 
1660-1743. 14 vols. 1742-4. 
Collected from magazines, dc. 
Charlomont, Lord, Momoire of (od. F. Hardy). 2 vols. 1813. 
Charteris, Hon. Evan. Wm. Ang. Duke of Cumberland, 1721-48. 1913. 
Chatham Correspondence. Ed. W. 8. Tayler and J. H. Pringle. 4 vols. 1830, 
A adection from the Chatham 158. now in the Record Office. 
Chatterton, Lady H. 0. M. Memorials of Admiral Gambier. 2 vols. 1861. 
Letters of Pitt to his cousin John Pitt of Encombe, de. 
Chesterfield, Lord. Letters (od. J. Bradshsw). 3 vols. 1802. 
Choisoul, Correspondance entre Bernstorff ¢, 1758-86. Copenhagen, 1871. 
Choiseul gives his own account of his policy to hie Danish 
Choisoul, Duo de. Mémoires (ed. F. Calmsttes), 1719-85. Paris, 1904. 
See copecially Choiseul ‘Mémoire Justifcatif’ of 1765 on hia rohole policy. 
Churchill, Charles. Poetical Works. Edirburgh. 1855. 
Uneful for the Wilkes period. 
Climenson, E. J. Elisabeth Montagu. 2 vols, 1908. 
Much information about Pitt's private life. 
Clowes, W. L. ‘The Royal Navy. 5 vola. 1898. 
Collins, A. Peerage. Ed. Brydges. 9 vob. 1812 
Has account of Pitt family, report of debates in Lords of Aprit 1778, 
and of Chatham's funeral. 
Collinson, John. History and Antiquities of Somerset. 3 vols, Bath, 1791. 
‘Has account and silustration of Burton Pynaent. 
Commons Journals, passim, 
Cooksey, R. Eaay on... Hardwicke, Worcester, 1791. 
‘Modily scandals about Hardwicke. 
Corbett, Julian 8. England in the Seven Yours’ War. 2 vole. 1907. 
Based chiefly on MS. authority. Pitts strategy main theme. 
Cowper, W. Works. 
* Table Talk,’ 336 299., has « fine eloyy om Chatham. 
Coxe, William. Memoirs of Horstio, Lord Walpole. 2 vols, 1808. 
Original correspondence. 
—— Memoirs of Bir Robert Walpole. 3 vols. 1708, 
“Many usiful documents. 
— Pelham Adminis:ration, 2 vole. 1829. 
Many useful documents, 
Gradock, Joooph. Literary and Miseollanocas Momoiss Ed. J. B. Nichol, 
4 vole, 1828. 
Account of Chatham's speaking in House of Lords, 
Craftamsn, The, 1731-7. 
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rig, W. H. Life of Lord Chesterfield. 1907. 

Chiefly concerned with Chesterfield's public life + not very useful. 
Creasy, Sir E. 8. Momoirs of Eminent Etonians. 1850. 

‘A fuso stories cbout Pitt and Fos. 
[Crowley, T.] Letters and Dissertations on Various Subjects by ‘Amor Patris,” 


1778. 
itt, and Crowley's plone for on imperial parliament. 





Hes some letters to 
Cultra, Proepor. Dupleix, See Plans, &o. Paris, 1001. 
‘For French in India. 
Cumberland, R. Memoirs! 2 vols, 1807. 
Some pleasant stories about Dodington, Halifaz, dec. 
[Dairymple, H.] Rodondo, or The State Jugglora. Edinburgh, 1773. 
Aitock on Pitt, Wilkes, Churchill, de. 
Davies, T. Life of Garrick. 2 vols. 1808. 
A few stories about Pitt's connection with Garrick. 
‘Deffand, Madame du. Correspondance. Ed. M. de Sainte-Aulsire, 3 vols. Paris, 
Dictionary of National Biography. 1885-1901, 1908, &c. 1877. 
Dodington, G. Bubb. Diary. Ed. H. P, Wyndham. Salisbury, 1784. 
‘Dodington's accounts of events art generally to be trusted, and his comments 
are valuable as an indication of contemporary feeling. 
Doniol, Henri. Histoire de la Participation de Ia France & FEtablt. dos Etats 
Unis... 6 vols. Paris, 1886-99. 
‘Drawn from documents in Aff. Etr. dec. 
Doughty, A. G., and Parmoles, G. W. The Siege of Quedec, &c. 6 vols. 
Quebec, 1901. 
Gives original documents, portraits, and an exhaustive bibliography. 
Dowell, 8. History of Taxation and Taxea. 4 vols. 1886. 
Useful for finance of Pits period. 
[Dublin] Collection of Parliamentary Debates, 1688-41. 21 vols. Dublin. 
Differs little from Chandler. 
Dublin University Review, XL. 
Article by W. D. to show that * Junius? was Chatham. 
Dutens, F. Mémoires d’un Voyageur qui se repose. 3 vols. 1806, 
‘Stories about Pitt and Riisabeth Pit. 
Earle, J.C. English Promiore, 2 vol. 1871. 
A few stories about Chatham. 
Elliot, Hon. G. F. 8. The Border Elliots and the Family of Minto. Privately 
printed, Edinburgh, 1897. 
Useful expecially about Pitt's resignation. 
Ellis, Sir Henry. Original Letiors. Ser. IIL 4 vol. 1746. 
‘A few letters about Seven Years’ War, ec. 
‘English Historical Review. 1906. 
On pp. 119 and 327 Dr. Hunt and Mr. Temperley print the accounts in 
Newcastle and Hardwicke MSS., reapectively of Pitt's lart Cabinet, October 
—, Oot, 1913. 761. 
On p. 748 Dr. Holland Rose prints a criticiem on Pitt's reida from Chatham 
MES. 80. 
Entick, J. History of the Late War. 5 vols, 1763-4, 
‘Contemporary reports axd accounts. 
‘Ernst, W. Life of Lord Chesterfield. n.d. 
‘The Neweastle MSS. used, to no great purpose, 
Eton College Lista, 1678-1700. Ed. R. A. Auton Leigh. Eton, 1007. 
Gives facts about Eton in Pitt's time. 
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Fitemanrice, Lord. Life of Lord Shelburne. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 1912. 
Chiefly drown from Lansdowne House MS8. Eepecially walvable for 
period 1761-78. 
Flassan, Gaston do R. de. Histoire de la Diplomatic Francaise. 7 vol. Paris, 
1811. 
Treaties and other documents given. 
Forster, H.R. Btowo Catalogue. 1848. 
Gives account of gardens at Stowe and the various temples. 
Fortescue, Hon. J. W. History of the British Army. 7 vols. 1899, &c. 
Franklin, B. Complete works. Ed. J. Bigelow. 10 vols. New York, 1887. 
Friedrichs des Groseon Politische Correspondent, ed. J. G. Droysen, M. D. 
Duncker, H.C. L. von Sybel. 30 vols. Berlin, 1879-85. 
Uneful, inter alia, for Pitt's relations with Frederic. In notes this book 
4a indicated by the abbreviation * Pol. Corr.’ 


Gentleman's Magazine, passim. 
George ILL. Correspondence with Lord North. Ed. W.B. Donne. 2 vols. 
1867, 
Gilbert, D. Parochial History of Comwall. 4 vole. 1838, 
‘Account of Pitts at Boconnoc. 
(Glover, Richard] Memoir by a Colebrated Literary Character. 1813. 
Especially weeful for period 12-67, Glover admired Pit, with reaer- 
vations. 
Godden, G. M. Henry Fielding. 1910. 
Gives some account of Pitt's relations with Fielding. 
[Godwin, William] The History of the Life of William Pitt, 1783. 
A very alight performance. 
Grafton, Duke of. Memoin, ed. Sir William Anson, Bart. 1898. 
Grant, W. L. La Mission de M. de Busy & Londres. (Pamphlet). Paris, 1906. 
— Pitt's Theory of Empire (Queen's Quarterly, July-Sopt. 1908). Kingston, 
Canada, 1908. 
— The Colonial Policy of Chatham (Bulletin No. 1 of Queen's University). 
Kingston, Canada, 1911, 
Based on MS. authorities. 
Grattan, Henry. Memoirs of the Life. 1839. 
Contains a report of a apeech of Chatham by Gratian and a fine account 
of hia oratory and personality. 
[Graves, R.] Recollections of the late William Shenstone, Exq. 1788. 
Tells of Fit’s relations with Shenstone. Gravee was a chaplain of 
Chatham's 
Gray, T. Lettors (ed. D. Tovey). 3 vols. 1900. 
Green, W. D. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Heroos of tho Nation Series. 
‘New York, 1901. 
Useful forthe latter part of the life. 
Grenville Papers. Ed. W. J. Smith. 4 vole. 1853. 


Heanay, David. A Short History of the Roysl Navy, 1689-1815. 1909. 
Horris, G. Life of Lord Hardwicke. 3 vols. 1847. 
Very laudatory: based on original documents from Hardwicke and 
Newcastle M38. 
Harrison, F, Chatham. Statesman Series, 1905. 
A brief sketch. 
‘Harwood, Thomas. Alumni Etononses. Birmingham, 1797. 
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Haydn, J. ‘The Book of Dignities. 1804. 
Daeful for account of Secretaries of State, dc., in Pitt's time. 
Hayley, William. Memoirs, 2 vols. 1823. 
Describes mecting the Pitt family at Lyme Regis (i, 127). 
Horts, G. B. British Imporialism in tho Eighteonth Ceatury. 1008. 
Especially useful for information on pamphlets of the time. 
‘Hervey, Lord. Memoirs of the reign of George I. 3 vole. 1884. 
‘For the Court of George II and Queen Carcline. 


‘Historical MSS. Commission. (TThe references can easily be found in the very 


Caltection, 
Luttrell. 
Hagley (Lord Cobham). 
Lord Lansdowne. 
Wilkes Letters, 
Lord Lansdowne. 
Lord Lansdowne. 
Lord Leconfield. 
Duke of Marlborough, &o. 
Stopford Sackville. 
‘Weston Underwood. 
Duke of Leeds (Holderness Papers). 
‘Trevor, Hare, Round. 
Duke of Ratland (val. 
Lord Donoughmore (Irish sents). 
Lord Charlemont, 1745-83. 
Dropmore (Fortesoue) (vol. i). 
Lord Lonsdale, 
Duke of Ratland (vol. iii) 
Duke of Portland (vol. iii), (Governor Pit). 
Lord Buckinghamshire, 
Lord Dartmonth. 
Duke of Portland (vol. iv), (Governor Pit). 
Lord Carlisle. 
Lord Ailesbury. 
P, T. Tillard (Governor Pitt) 
Duke of Portlind’s MSS. Vol. v, 1890 (Governor Pit) 
Mra. Frankland Rusmll-Astley's M&S. 1900. 
Mrs, Btopford Ssckville's MS8.—Vol. i, 1904 ; Vol. ii, 1910 (« second 
and enlarged edition of Rep. IX, Part III). 
Marquess of Lothian’s MSS, 1905. 
MAS. in various collections, Vol. +i, 1000 (Dodington, &e.). 
Historical Records of Ist Dragoon Guards. 1836, 
Account of Pits regiment. 
Hoare, R. C. History of Wiltahire, 6 vols, 1822-44. 
Information about Pitt pouessions and membert for Old Sarum and 
Bolisbury. 
Hollis, T. Memoirs, Ed. Blackburne. 1780, 
‘Bome stories of Chatham. 
Hotblack, K. Tho Poaco of Paris, 1163. (Royal Hist. Soe. Trans., ser. 3, vol. 
Compares Pitt's and Bute'a negotiations ; Based on original documents. 
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Howitt, W. Nortbora Heights of London, 1969. 
Gives an account of Chatham's iliness at Hampetead. 
Hunt, Rev. William. Political History of England, X, 1760-1801. 1005. 
Excellent bibliography ; MSS. authorities. 
Hunter, Sir William. History of British India. 2 vols. 1900. 
For Governor Pitt. 
‘Hutchins, J. History of Dorset. 4 vols., 3rd ed. (ed. W. Shipp and J. W. 
Hodson), 1864-73. 
Very full accounts of the ramifications of the Pitt family in Dorset. 
Hutchimon, Thomas, Diary and Letters (ed. P. 0. Hutchinson). 2 vols. 
1883-6. 
Useful for period 1TI4-8. 


Ives, Edward. Voyage trom England to India in 1754, &0. 1773. 
Gives an account of Watson and Clive, 1765-7. 


Jesse, J. H. Memoirs of George IIT. 3 vols. 1867. 
Many picturesque details of the time. Coniains some leiters of Hollis to 
Pitt, 


Jober, A. La France sous Louis XV. 6 vols. Paris, 1865-74. 
Excellent on foreign affairs. 

Johnson, Ssmucl. “Debates in Parliament. 2 vols. 1787. 

[Johnstone, C.] Chrysal, or The adventures of a Guinea. 3 vols. 1761-7. 
Satire om public characiera of the time, 

Tuning, 2 vols, 1797. 


Keith, Sir R. Murray. Memoirs and Correspondence (ed. Mra. Gillespic 
Smyth), 2 vols. 1849, 
Has a few lters about Pitt's Ministry (abou the German war). 
Keppel, Hon. and Rev. Thomas. Life of Lord Keppel. 2 vols. 1842. 
Ueeful account of one of Pitt's favourite naval officers. 
Kimball, G. 8. fed.]. Correspondence of William Pitt with Colonial Governors, 
2 vols. New York, 1900, 
Invaluable. Gives Pitts dispatches from the Record Office, dc. with 
admirable notes and Introduction. 
King, William. Political and Literary Ancodotes. Ed. J. Murray, 2nd ed. 1819. 
Useful account of Jacobite feeling in the eighteenth century. 
‘Kingsford, William. History of Canads. 10 vols, Toronto, 1887-98. 
Knight, J. Garrick. 1804. 
A few references to Pitt 
Knox, Capt. John. Historical Journal of tho Campaigns in North America, 
for the years 1757-60. 2 vols. London, 1769. 
Accownts by a combatant, with official orders, dc. 


Ls Cour-Gayet, G, La Marine Militaire de la France sous Louis XV. Paris 
1910. 
Leadam, I. 8. Pol. Hist. of Eng., IX—1702-00. 1909. 
Based on MS. and other authorities, with excellent Bibliography. 
Leoky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. History of England in tho Eighteenth Century. 
7 vols, 1892. 
History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Contury. 5 vols. 1892. 
Lennox, Lady Sarsh. Life and Lettors. 2 vols. 1001. 
With an introductory memoir by Henry Fax: several references to Pitt, 
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‘Lichtenstein, Princess Marie, Holland House. 2 vols, 1874, 
Contains soms useful letters of H. Foz. 
‘Lloyd, Lieut.-Colonel E.M. The Raising of the Highland Regiments in 1757. 
(Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xvii, 1902). 
Locke, John. Works. Various editions, 
Pitt's great commentator on the constitution, 
‘London Magazine, The, 1732-80. 
Lords Journals, passim. 


Louis XV. Corresp. Seorite ... sur la politique dtrangire, &c. Ed. E. 
‘Bontaric. 2 vola. Paris, 1866. 


Lovat-Fraser, J. John Staart, Earl of Bute. 1012. 
A short study, 


Love, H. Davison. Vestiges of Old Madras, 1640-1800, Indian Reo, Ser. 
3 vole. 1913. 
Gives many details of Governor Pitt at Madras, includisg the plan of the 
town drawon up under his orders and only rosenily discoversd. 
Lucas, R. Lord North. 2 vols, 1913 
Tastee, Massioos, A Tel Hintrkal Balation 178-1714. 6 vol Oxford, 
BT. 
Some references of Governor Pitt, 
Lysons, D. Environs of London. 5 vols. 1792-1811. 
Information about South Ledge and Enfield Chace. 
Lyttelton, George Lord. Memoirs, &o. Ed. B. Phillimore, 2 vols, 1845. 
Works, Ed. Dr. Ayooough. 1770. 
Poems and ldters referring to Pitt. 





‘Macaulay, Lord. Essays on William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Various editions, 
Macdonald, William. Documentary Source Book of American History, 1606— 
1898. New York, 1908. 
Gives Declarations of Congress dee. in handy form. 
MoDowall, A. 8. Life of Chatham, 1903. 
A short sketch. 
Mackenzie, Théréeo Muir. Dromana, Dublin, 1906, 
Account of Pitt's maternal ancestora the Fitzgeralds asd Villiers. Has 
afew letters of Governor Pitt. 
Macptorson, David. Annals of Commerce. 4 vols. London and Edinburgh, 
1808. 
Useful facts end statistica about South Sea Co. and English trade generally. 
Mahan, A. 'T. Inflaence of Sea Power on History [1680-1783]. 1889. 
‘Mahan, Lord. History of England, 1713-83. 7 vols, 5th ed. 1858. 
Well supplied with delaile about Pitt from Chevening popers. 
Maleclm, Sir J. Life of Robert Lord Clive. 3 vols. 1836. 
Useful details about relations of Pitt and Clive. 
Malmesbury, Jamea Harris, Int Earl.  Baries of Lettors, 1745-1820 (ed. 3rd earl). 
2vola. 1870. 
Has a few references to Pitt's speeches, dt. 
Manzors, W. E. Life of Lord Granby. 1890. 
Based on Rutland MSS. 
Mante, Thomas. History of the late War in America. 1772. 
He himeelf took part in the campaign. 
Mantoux, P. Notes sur leo Comptes Rondas da Porlonont Anglais aux 
Archives des Affaires Etrangires. Paria, 1906, 
Indicates sources for Pitt's speeches in French archives, 
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Marchmont Papors. Ed. Gir Goorge Rose. 3 vols. 1831. 
Muatrative of events from 1685-1760. Pitt ond Hugh Karl of March- 
‘mont were once altics, 
‘Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of: A true Copy of the last Will of. 1744. 
Masores, F. Additional Papers concerning Quebec. 1776. 
Gives reasons for opposing Quebec Act. 
Masachusotts Historical Society Collections and Proceedings. Boston (in 
ree). 
Peace many popes relating to Put and Me relations with America. 
Museoy, Wm. History of England under George III. 4 vola. 1855. 
Written from the Whig standpoint. 
Maxwell-Lyte, Sir H. History of Eton College, 1440-1884. 3rd ed., 1889. 
Gives some details and letters about Pit at Btom. 
‘Mayrial, E. Casanova ot son Temps. Paris, 1910; tr. E. C. Mayne, 1911. 
Gives extracta from * London Chronicle’ of 1750 re Pitt's dealings with Cte. 
de St, Germain, whom he tent out of the country on a general warrant. 
Melville, L. Lifo and Letters of William Beckford. 1910. 
Contains some stories of Pitt's relations with the Alderman. 
‘Meryon, Charles Lewis. Memoirs of tho Lady Hester Stanhope. 1845. 
Reports storiea of her grandfather told by Lady Hester. 
Miller, Sanderson (letters to). An Eighteenth Century Correspondence. Ed. 
L, Dickens and M. Stanton. 1910. 
Contains many letters from Pitt and hie friends to Sanderson Mitler of 
Radway. 
Mitobell, Sir Andrew. Memoirs and Papers, Ed. A. Bisect. 2 vols. 1850. 
‘Modern Orator, The. Speeches of the Earl of Chatham. Eds. 1845, 1848. 
Morrison, M.C. The Duo de Choiseul and the Invasion of England, 1768-70. 
Roy. Hist, S00. Trans., ser. 3, vol. iv. 
Gives account of documenta in the Chatham M88. 


‘Newoastle, Duke of. Letters on changes in the Ministry, 1765-1767. Ed. Mary 
Bateson, 1898, 
Original documenta with notes, 
‘New Foundling Hospital for Wits, The, 3 vols, 1768-72. 
A collection of satires, pasguinades, dc. 
New Monthly Magazine. Vols, Ixxi, xxii. Ed. W. H. Ainsworth, 1844-5, 
Has slories of younger Beckford about Chatham. 
Nichols, J. Litorary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Contury. 9 vols, 1812-15. 
Many references to Pitt. 
‘Niles, H. Principles and Acts of the Revclution. Baltimore, 1822. 
Has three reports of Chatham's speeches, but hia dates are wrong. 
Nivernois, Duc de. Oeuvres Posthumos. 2 vols. Paris, 1807. 
Contains letters on his embassy to London in 1762-3. Pilt's speech on 
Preliminaries 
Notes and Querios, pasrim. 
‘Nugent, Claud, Memoirs by Robert Earl Nugent, 1898. 
Has a few stories and letters of Pitt, 


[Oldfeld, T.H.B.] A History of the Boroughs of Great Britain. 3 vols, 1792. 
Has ax account of Pitt's Seaford election. 
Oncken, William. Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des grosaen. 2 vols, Berlin, 1881. 
Operations of tho Allied Army, 1757-62. By an officer, 1764. 
‘An eyewitness's account of Ferdinand's campaigns, 
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Orford, Earl of, see Walpole, Horace, 

Onme, R. Military Transactions in Indostan. 3 vols,, let od, 1763-78, 
Contains account of India in Seven Years’ War. 

‘Oswald, Rt. Hon. James, of Dunnikier. Memorials. Edinburgh, 1826. 
A contemporary view of Pitt. 

Parkes, J, and Merivale, H. Memoirs of Sir P. Francis. 2 vols. 1867. 
Useful for Pits relations with Francis, and for Francis's methods of 


reporting. 
Parkman, F. Montcalm and Wolfe. 2 vols, 1884, 
Parliamentary History. Ed. Wm. Cobbett and J. Wright. 38 vols. 1803-20. 
Debates ; goes to better sources in many cases than Chandler. 
Poach, R. EM. Life and Times of Ralph Allen of Friors Park. 1896. 
A alight account of the company at Prior Park, dc. 
Perey, Lucien, Un Petit neveu de Mazarin, Paris, 1803. 
The Duc de Nivernois (ambassador to London, 1762-3). 
Bitt Correspondence. See Kimball. 
Political and Satirical History of the years 1756-62 in a series of Prints, 4th 
ed, 1762, 
Contemporary caricatures. 
Pol. Corr. See Friedrichs des Grossen Pol. Corr. 
Pope, Alexander. Works. Ed. Elwin and Courthope, 10 vols. 1871-89. 
‘Much information about the opposition to Walpole. 
Pownall, Thomas. Administration of the Colonies, 1764. 
Pownall, like George Grenville, was in favour of parliamentary union, 
Quarterly Review, Ixvi. Article on Chatham, 1840, 
ol. oxe. Pitt and the Family Compact of 1761. October 1899. 
Quiller.Couch, Sir A.'T. Fort Amity. 1012, 
A novel with epirited account, based on facts, of Aberoromby's disaster at 
Crown Point, &c. 


‘Recueil des Instructions Données sux Ambaseadeurs . . . de France, 1648- 
1789. Tn progress; 1884, &0. 
An invaluable series for foreign. politics of the period. Such a seriva for 
England would be most valuable. 
Redding, Cyrus. Memorials of W. Beckford. 1850. 
Has younger Beckford’ s account of his visits to Burton Pynsent, dc. 
Reminiscences of Oxford Men. Oxford Hist. Soc. Publications. Oxford, 1892. 
About Oxford in Pitts time. 
Richmond, Captain H. W. Papers relating to Loss of Minorca in 1758. 
‘Navy Records Society, 1913. 
Gives the Admiralty version with eritical introduction. 
Riker, T. W. Henry Fox, first Lord Holland. 2 vols, Oxford, 1911. 
Quolea freely from’ Newastle and Hardwicke MSS. Chiefly useful for 
period 1754-7. 
Rockingham Memoir, Ed. Lord Albemarle. 2 vols, 1852. 
From Fitewiltiom MSS, and other original correspondence, 
Rogers, J. A. Thorold. A complete Collection of the Protests of tho Lords, 
3 vols. Oxford, 1875. 
Chatham's five protests are in vol. ii. 
Rowe, Rt. Hon. Geo. Diaries and Correspondence. Ed. L. V. Harcourt, 
2 vols, 1850-80. 
Some confidences of George IIT about Chatham, 
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Rowe, J. Holland. William Pitt and the National Revival, 191 

‘Contains information from Pretyman MSS. aboxt Chatham's olucastion 
of his children. 

Rowbery, Lord. Chatham, His Early Lif and Connections. 1910. 
Based chiefly on wapublished MS8. at Dropmore. Ends before Pitts first 
Ministry. 
Royal Historical Society Transactions. Bicentenary Celebration of Chatham. 
Ber. 3, vol. iii 
‘Speeches delivered to Royal Hist. Society in 1908. 
Rowell, Lady C.C. E. Swallowfeld and ita Owners. 1901. 

‘Gives account of Pitt diamond and family traditions aboud it, 

Rowell, Lord John. Life and Times of Charles James For. 3 vol. 1859-66. 

Describes Eden's negotiation in 17 

Rarille, A. von, William Pitt Graf von Chatham. 3 vols Stuttgart und 
Berlin, 1905. 

Eapecially useful for information from the Prussian archives and based 
on much general research. The author's ewggcations to Pitt's discredit are 
generally more ingenious than convincing. 

— William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Translated by H. J. Chaytor and Mary 
Morison. 3 vols. London and New York, 1907. 
Translation of above. The references in the text are alwoysto this trans- 











m Pitt (Chatham) und Graf Bute. Berlin, 1895. 
Very sarful for the period 1760-6. MS. author 
takes @ more favoursble view of Pitt than in the later * Li 





The author 


Bt. Leger, A. do, La Flandro Maritime et Dunkerque sous ls Domination 
‘Frangaise, Paria et Lille, 1900. 
Based om documents in French archives and Record Office. On constant 
Anglo-French disputes about Dunkirk, 
Bt. Paul of Ewart, Col. Correspondence. Ed.G.G. Butler. 2 vols. 1911. 
Useful for relations with France, 1772-6. 
Salomon, Felix. William Pitt. Leipzig, 1901-6 (incomplete). 
A Life o the younger Pitt, containing a most euggeative chapter on Chatham. 
Schaefer, Arnold Dictrich. Geschichte des 7 Jahrigen Krieges. 2 vols. 
1967-74. 
Well sxpplied with information from Prussian, archives. 
Seward, William. Anecdotes of Some Distinguished Persons. 4 vols, 1798. 
Collects many stories about Chatham. 
Shelburne, Lord. See Fitemaurice. 
Bichel, W. Bolingbroke and his Times. 2 vols, 1901-2. 
i Takes o very high view of Bolingbroke. 
History of the Public Revenuo. 2 vols. 1803. 
Gives alatistica of taxation, debt, dec. im Pitt's time, 
Smith, Adam. Wealth of Nations. 3 vols. 6th od. 171 
Inter alia, discusses expenses of Pitt's war. 
Smith, W. The History of the Peloponnesian War. ‘Translated from the 
Greek. 2 vols. 1763. 
Contains Pitt's translation of Pericles's last speech. 
Smollett, Tobiss. History of England. 5 vols. 1790. 
A contemporary view of Pits Ministry ; anti-Pit. 
—— Humphrey Clinker. 
On Duke of Newcastle's levie, de. 
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Smollett, Tobias, Roderick Random. 
Has account of Vernon's fle. 
Bolten, R. H. The Duke of Choisoul, 1909. 
‘Short sketch with references to documents, 
Sorel, Albert, Esssis d'Histoire et de Critique. Paris, 1898, 
Discusses Bernis's policy. 
State Trials. Ed. Cobbett and Howell, 34 vols. 1800-28. 
Statutes at Large, The. 1216-1800. 18 vol. 1769-1800. 
Stophon, Leslie, Chatham, Francis, and Junius. Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. ili, 1888. 
‘Shows connection between Francis, reporter of Chatham's speeches in 1770, 
and Junius, 
—— History of Thought in the Eighteonth Century. 2 vols. Ist ed. 1876, 
3rd od. 1902. 
Sterne, Laurenoo. Tristram Shandy [with Dedication to Mr. Pitt]. 
Stevens, B. F. Feosimiles of M88. in European Archives relating to America, 
1773-83. 25 vols. 1889-08 
Has some reports of Chatham's speeches in the French archives, 
Stuart, Lady Louise. MSS, ed. Hon, A. Home. Edinburgh, 1899. 
‘A doughter of Lord Bute : gives stories heard from her father, dec. 
Suffolk, Lady. Correspondence (ed. Croker). 1824. 
‘Has some letters of Pitt's mother, and Ann Pit, 





‘Temporley, H. W. V. Tho Causes of the War of Jenkins’ Ear, 1739. Roy. 
Hist, Trans., eer. 3, vol. i, 
‘Test, The (a weekly newspaper), November 6, 1768 to July 7, 1767 (35 
numbers). Printed for 8, Hooper. 
Fox's organ ogoinst Pitt and Neweasile. It was answered by ‘ The Contest.” 
‘Thackeray, Rev. F. Life of Chatham. 2 vols, 1827. 
Useful for ita iltuatrative correspondence and documents. It ss written in 
an uncritical spirit. Almost the only occasion that the author ventures a 
gentle criticism of his hero is when Chatham attacks the Bishops. ‘The nephew’ 
one phrase about Pitt in ‘The Four Georges’ gives a more living idea of 
‘him than the uncle's two solid quartos, 
Thoms, W.J. Hannah Lightfoot. 1867. 
‘Discusses «scandal about George III's alleged marriage to Hannah Light. 
foot, at which Pitt is stated to have been present. 
Thome, J. Environs of London. 2 pta. 1876. 
Gives accounts of Pitts building at Enfield Chace and Hayes. 
‘Timbs, John. Anecdote Biography: William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and 
‘Edmund Burke. 1860. 
Collects many anecdotes and personal characteristics. 
Torrens, W. M. History of Cabinots. 2 vols, 1894. 
The Newcastle MS. have been freely used—unfortunately references ore 


not given. 
Townshend, Col. C.V.F. Military Life of Geo., Ist Marquis Townshend. 1901. 
Gives some letters from Raynham Hall M&S. 


‘Trovelyan, Rt. Hon. Sir G. 0. Early History of Charles James Fox. 2nd ed. 
1880. 


—— George III and Charles Fox, 1912. 
‘Trombull Papers. Coll. of Msss. Hist. Sco., Sth ser., ix. Boston, 1885, 
W. 8B. Johnson's letters ; wseful for state of fecking in England about America. 


Vandal, A. Louis XV et Elisabeth de Russic, Paris, 1882. 
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‘Waddington, Richard. La Guerre do Sept Ans, 4 vole, Paris, 1899, &e. 
This work is bused on French, Austrian, Prussion, ond Englok archer: 
To the last the author, in apite of iliness, was working to complete his fia 
volume of this great work 
—— Lonis XV ot Le Renversement dee Alliances, Paris, 1896. 
For foreign politics on eve of the Seven Years’ War. MS. authorities. 
Waldegrave, Earl of. Memeirs, 1754-8. 1821. 
For change of Ministry in 1767. 
Walpole, Horace, Earl of Orford. Letters, ed. Peter Cunningham, 9 vols 
1857-9 ; od. Mra. P, Toynbee, 16 vols. 1903, &o. 
— Memoirs of the reign of George I. Ed. Lord Holland, 2nd ecl, 3 vol 
1847. 
—— Momoirs of the reign of George II. Ed. Sir Denis lo Marchant, 4 vob. 
1845, 
—— Journal of the reign of George UIT, 1771-83. Ed. Dr. Doran, 2 volm 1850. 
‘Thera are other editions of the Memoirs. 
‘Ward, A. W. Groat Britain and Hanover. Oxford, 1899. 
Warton, Rev. Thomas. Posms. Various editions (Ist ed. 177). 
His poem on the death of George II ia dedicated ‘To Mr. Secretary Pitt” 
Wontworth Papore, 1706-30 (ed. J. J. Cartwright). 1883. 
‘Seme points about Governor Pitt. 
[Whateley, Thomas.] Observations on Modem Gardening, with notes by 
Horace [late] E. of Orford. 1801. 
Accounts of Pitt'a Souh Lodge, Stowe, Wotton, dc. 
Wheatley, H. B. London, Past and Present, 3 vola. 1891. 
A few references to Pitt. 
Wheeler, J. Madras in the Olden Time, 3 vols. Madras, 1861-2. 
Good account of Governor Pitt at Madras. 
Whitefoord Papers, ed. W. A. 8. Hewins, 1898, 
Chiefly forthe letters on the "45. 
Wilkes, John. Correspondence, 6 vols. 1805. 
— The North Briton, 1701-2. 
Williams, Basil. Tho Duke of Nowoastlo and the Election of 1734. Eng 
Hint. Rev., 1897. 
‘Tho Eolipso of the Yorkes. Roy. Hist. S00. Trans., sor. 3, vol. ii. 
——The Forign Policy of England under Walpole.” Eng. Hist. Rev., 
vola. xv, xvi, Nos. 58-53. 
Willisms, Sir Charles Hanbury. Works, 3 vol, 1822, 
Wilson, Beckles. Life sud Letters of General Wolfe. London, 1909. 
Winsor, Justin. Narrative and Critical History of Amorics. 8 vole. 1886-9. 
Winstanley, D. A. Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition. 1912. 
For period 1766-72. Based on original documents. 
—— Personal and Party Government, 1760-6. Cambridge, 1910. 
Based on study of MS. and other authorities. 
Wood, R. Estey on Homer. 1775. 
‘The author wos Pitt Under-Secrelary. The preface has a good story of 
Lord Granvilie, 
‘Wood, Lieut.-Colonel W. The Fight forCanads, 1908. 
Based on documents collected ty Mr. Doughty. 
—(ed.). ‘The Logs of the Conquest of Cansda. Toronto: The Champlain 
Boo., 1908. 
Bringe out the work of the fleet in the 1768 and 1760 expeditions, Goud 
bibliography and plane. 
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Wright, Thoma. Hoam of Hanover. 2 vols. 1848. 
‘Gives contemporary caricatures and satires. 


‘Yorke, Philip C. Life ard Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke. 
3'vols. Cambridge, 1913. 
Copious extracts from Hardwicke and Newcastle M88, 
Yule, H. Diary of Wiliam Hedges. 3 vols. Hakluyt Society, 1880. 
‘The third volume ts invaluable for hidory of Governor Pitt, Yule fret 
‘identified the *interloper’ with the Governor. 


Zimmermann, A. Die Kolonialpolitik Grossbritannions. Berlin, 1398. 
An historical sketch. 


IIL, CONTEMPORARY PAMPHLETS, 


[A great many of the pamphlots referring to Pitt are given in the British 
Musoum Catalogue, 0. Pit, William, Hark of Chatham (Appendix). 
Watta's Bittiotheca Britannica also contain a long list of Pitt Tracte, 
To these the reader should refer. Of the hundred or more tracts 
consulted for this book the following, aa being among the most important, 
have been here noted. The specimens here mlected are no indication of 
the number that sppeared in any year. ‘The years in which most 
pamphlets appeared about Pitt are 1756-7, 1750, 1761-3, 1766. The 
footnotes to the tert give the names of many other pamphlets. See 
especially ch. xvii for pamphlets about pesce negotiations, and ob. xviii 
for pamphlets about Pitt's pension.) 


1742, The Cato of the Hanover Foroes. 
Pitt's views, but probably written by Ohesterfeld and Walter. 

1748, A Letter to Willam Pitt, Eaq., conoerning the 15 Now Regiments, 
A friendly expostulation by P. Hervey on Pitts defence of these regimenta, 

1756, “A New System of Patriot Policy . . . Recantation of British Cicero. 
Has a good parody of Pitt's speeches. 

1767, ‘The Speech of Wiliam the 4th to both Houses of P—. 

1759, Plain Reasons for Removing a Certain Great Man, By 0. M. Haber. 
dashor. London, January 1769. 
Pro-Pitt, 

» The English Pericles, 





Very laudatory. 
1160, A Letter to Two Great Men on the Prospect of Peace. [Dr. Douglas] 
Sea ol. is, p. 82. 
» Considerations on Present German War. (I. Manduit.] Written after 
the captare of Montreal. 
See vol. ii, p. 67. 
1763, A Viow of Mr. Pitt's Administration. [Almon.] 
Dedicated to Temple. 
» Political Disquisitions. . . . Letter to Noble Duke, 1763. 
‘4 copy in Chatham M&B8. 
» A Defense of the Minority, [C. Townshend.] 
Bea vol. ii, p. 167. 
1785, An Appendix to + View of Mr. Pitt's Administration: [Almon.) 
Useful comparison of Bute and Pitt's peace terme, 
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1765. Considerations on the Propriety of imposing taxes in the Britiah Colonies 
for the purpose of raising « revenue by Act of Parliament, (Daniel 
Dulany of Maryland. Annapolis, 1765.) 

Bee vol. si, pp. 182 191, 197. 
» ‘The History of the Late Minority. [T. Almon.] Reprinted with 
additions, 1768. 
Useful for Temple's view of politics, 1160-6. See vol. ii, p. 159. 

1768. An Enquiry into the Conduct of « late Rt. Hon. Commoner. [H. Cotes.) 

Inspired by Temple. See tel. is, p. 200. 

‘A Short View of the Political Life of a Late Rt. Hon. Commoner. 

An Anmwer to the last. See vol. ii, p. 200, 

» A letter from William, Earl of Bath; in the Shades; to William, Earl 

of Chatham, at Court. 

Om the peerage. 
‘An Examination of the Principles and boasted Disinterestedness of 

a Late Rt. Hon. Gentleman. 
Gives Temple's views on Ministry. See vol. ii, p. 209. 

» A Genuine Collection of .. . Pieoes, 

All referring to Chatham's peerage. See vol. di, p. 213. 

»  Supplément au Ministére de Mr. Pitt aveo Récapitulation, &o., 
jusqu’au 30 juillet, 1766. Par lo Colonel Chevalier de Champigny. 
Cologne, 1768. 

Firet part is a translation of ‘An Appendiz, dc. Gives good account of 
troubles in America. 

» An Enquiry into the Abilities of Two Great Personages. 

Copy in Chatham M58. 
Mr. Apploton's Sermon on. . . Repeal of the Stamp Act. Boston, 

1768. 

Copy in Chatham MSS. See vol. si, p. 202, 
1767, ‘The Trial of England's Cicero on the Four Important Articles of his 
being an Orator, « Patriot, an Author and « Briton, 
“Anti-Chatham. Gives quotations of some of his turgid phrases. See 
vol. si, p. 148, 

1768, ‘The Present State of the Nation, 

By W.Knoz, helped by Geo. Grenville. On finance chiefly. Bee vol si, p. 49. 

1760, Remarks on an Appondix to the Present State of the Nation. 

One of a long series of controversial pamphlets provoked by the lax; a 
copy of this in Chatham MSS. 
» Political Conduct of the Earl of Chatham. 
On this sce Grenville Papert, IV, 468, A copy of it in Chathom MS. 
‘from the authors? 
1774.” A Lotter to the Earl of Chatham on the Quebeo Bill, [Sir William 




















Pp. S01. 
3, A Letter to Sir William Meredith, Bart., in Answor to his late letter 
‘to the Earl of Chatham. 
1776. Political Tracta (Samuel Johnson), containing The False Alarm, Falk- 
land's Ielands, The Patriot, and Taxation no Tyranny. 
Bee woh, ti, p. 278. 
1778, Authentic Memoirs of the lato Rt, Hon. E. of Chatham (published by 
J. Denman}. 
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a 
Abbot's Anne, Pitt fanily livis 

carr eamdainlaaanl 
Amuacaonry, General Jascas (1708-1781) 

1756, 8 by Loudoun, 207, 336, 

1188, Replaces Loudoun, 1. 360-1 

‘fstrovtions on Yadiats i 944, 
Fad at Deooderegy | 979% i 7, 
Recalled, i. 303 

Anmigiouts, Jase (agent for Yigal 

176, Adve Pet on campaigns, 6.39, 
ANT, Pestioas agaaet Sp. outrages, 1.78 
Abraham, Plains off i 1-12, 16 
Anaro, ——, Comtod 
1781, Memorials on Sp. griovnnoes i. 104 
Acadia, Franch, oe 281 
‘Bent, Conte de. 1700-1976) 

‘On Indian station, i 302, 1. 25-8 
Apanes, Saxc0RL (1792-1008), i. 312 
‘Abpovoror, Dr. Axruowy (1713-1700) 

6, Treatment of nem 32 


1776, Mewage vont by tt thragh, i 


1778, of Lord Bate, i, 326 
‘Attends Pitt at the House, i. 330 
Axray, Loos Ava. 0 (1713-1708) 
T60,Negotinien with Yorks, i. 70, 
Aggregate Pand, it, 47 
‘Aavuttoy, A. V. D. Duo a’ (1720-1788) 
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